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TRAITS  AND  STORIES 

PHELIM   O'TOOLE'S  COURTSHIP 


Phelim  O'Toole^  who  had  the  honour  of 
that  interesting  personage,  an  only  son,  was  heir 
to  a  snug  estate  of  half  an  acre,  which  had  been 
the  family  patrimony  since  the  time  of  his  grand- 
father, TyTTeU  OToole,  who  won  it  from  the 
SasBcndh  at  the  point  of  his  reaping-hook,  dur- 
ing a  descent  once  made  upon  England  by  a 
body  of  '*  spalpeens,"  in  the  month  of  August. 
This  resolute  little  band  was  led  on  by  Tyrrell, 
who,  having  secured  about  eight  guineas  by  the 
excursion,  returned  to  his  own  country,  with  a 
coarse  linen  travelling-bag  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  a  new  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  staff  in 
the  other.  On  reaching  once  more  his  native 
village  of  Teemarogarah,  he  immediately  took 
half  an  acre,  for  which  he  paid  a  moderate  rent  in 
the  shape  of  daily  labour  as  a  cotter.  On  this  he 
resided  until  death,  after  which  event,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Larry  O'Toole,  the  father 
of  the  "  purty  boy  "  who  is  about  to  shine  in  the 
following  pages. 

Phelim's  father  and  mother  had  been  married 
near  seven  years  without  the  happiness  of  a  f  am- 
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ily.  This  to  both  was  a  great  afBiction.  Shee- 
lah  O'Toole  was  melancholy  from  night  to  mom- 
ing.  and  Lany  was  melancholy  from  moming  to 
night.  Their  cottage  was  silent  and  solitary; 
the  floor  and  furniture  had  not  the  appearance 
of  any  cottage  in  which  Irish  children  are  wont 
to  amuse  themselves.  When  they  rose  in  the 
moming,  a  miserable  stillness  prevailed  around 
them;  young  voices  were  not  heard — ^laughing 
eyes  turned  not  on  their  parents — the  melody  of 
angry  squabbles,  as  the  urchins,  in  their  parents' 
fancy,  cuffed  and  scratdied  each  other — jialf ,  or 
wholly  naked  among  the  ashes  in  the  moming, 
soothed  not  the  yearning  hearts  of  Larry  and  his 
wife.  No,  no;  there  was  none  of  this.  Mom- 
ing passed  in  a  quietness  hard  to  be  borne:  noon 
arrived,  but  the  dismal,  dreary  sense  of  childish- 
ness hung  upon  the  house  and  their  hearts;  night 
again  returned,  only  to  add  its  darkness  to  that 
which  overshadowed  the  sorrowful  spirits  of  this 
disconsolate  couple. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  they  bore  this 
privation  with  a  strong  confidence  that  it  would 
not  last.  The  heart,  however,  sometimes  be- 
comes tired  of  hoping,  or  unable  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  expectation,  which  time  only  renders 
heavier.  They  first  began  to  fret  and  pine,  then 
to  murmur,  and  finally  to  recriminate. 

Sheelah  wished  for  dbildren, '"  to  have  the  cra- 
thurs  to  spake  to,"  she  said,  ''and  comfort  us 
when  we'd  get  ould  an'  helpless." 

Larry  cared  not,  provided  they  had  a  son  to 
inherit  the  ''half  acre."    This  was  the  burthen 
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of  his  Irishes,  for  in  all  their  altercations,  his 
closing  observation  usually  was — '"well,  but 
what's  to  become  of  the  half  acre?  " 

"  What's  to  become  of  the  half  acre?  Arrah 
what  do  I  care  for  the  half  acre?  It's  not  that 
you  ought  to  be  thinkin'  of,  but  the  dismal  poor 
house  we  have,  wid  not  the  laugh  or  schreech 
of  a  single  pagtiah^  in  it  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end." 

"  WeU,  Sheelah?  " 

"Well,  yourself,  Larry?  To  the  diouol  I 
pitch  your  half  acre,  man." 

"  To  the  diouol  you  pitch — ^What  do  you  fly 
at  me  for?  " 

"  Who's  flyin'  at  you?  They'd  have  little  tow 
on  their  rock  that  'ud  fly  at  you/* 

**  You  are  flyin*  at  me;  an'  only  you  have  a 
hard  face,  you  wouldn't  do  it." 

''A  hard  face!  Indeed  it's  well  come  over 
wid  us,  to  be  tould  that  by  the  likes  o'  youl  hal " 

"  No  matther  for  that!  You  had  betther  keep 
a  soft  tongue  in  your  head,  an'  a  dvil  one,  in 
the  mane  time.  Why  did  the  divil  timpt  you  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me  at  all?  " 

"  That's  it.  Throw  the  grah  an'  love  I  once 
had  for  you,  in  my  teeth  now.  It's  a  manly  thing 
for  you  to  do,  an'  you  may  be  proud  of  it.  Dear 
knows,  it  would  be  betther  for  me  I  had  fell 
in  oonsate  wid  any  face  but  yours." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had!  I  wouldn't  be 
as  I  am  to-day.     There's  that  half  acre — " 

"  To  the  diouol,  I  say,  I  pitch  yourself  an' 
your  half  acre!    Why  do  you  be  comin'  acrass 
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me  wid  your  half  acre?    Eh? — ^Why  do  you?  *^ 

"  Come  now;  don't  he  puttin'  your  hands  agin 
your  sides,  an  waggin  your  impty  head  at  me, 
like  a  rockin'  stone.'' 

"  An'  why  do  you  he  aggravatin'  at  me  wid 
your  half  acre?  " 

""  Bekase  I  have  a  good  right  to  do  it.  What'U 
become  of  it  when  I'd — ^" 

" ^That  for  you  an'  it,  you  poor  excuse! " 

"  When  I  di " 

" ^That  for  you  an*  it,  I  say  I    That  for 

you  an'  it,  you  atomy! " 

"  What'll  become  of  my  half  acre  when  I  die? 
Did  you  hear  that? '' 

**You  ought  to  think  of  what'll  become  of 
yourself,  when  you  die;  that's  what  you  ought 
to  think  of;  but  little  it  throubles  you,  you  sinful 
reprobate!     Sure  the  neighbours  despises  you." 

""  That's  a  falsity;  but  they  know  the  life  I  lade 
wid  you.  The  edge  of  your  tongue's  well  known. 
They  pity  me,  for  bebi'  joined  to  the  likes  of 
you.    Your  bad  tongue's  all  you're  good  for." 

"  Aren't  you  af card  to  be  flyin'  in  the  face  o' 
Providence  the  way  you  are?  An'  to  be  ladin' 
me  sich  a  heart-scalded  life  for  no  rason?  " 

"  It's  your  own  story  you're  tellin'.  Sure  I 
haven't  a  day's  pace  wid  you,  or  ever  had  these 
three  years.  But  wait  till  next  harvest,  an'  if 
I'm  spared,  I'll  go  to  England.  Whin  I  do, 
I've  a  consate  in  my  head,  that  you'll  never  see 
my  face  agin." 

"  Oh,  you  know  that's  an  ould  story  wid  you. 
Many  a  time  you  threatened  us  wid  that  afore. 
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Who  knows  but  you'd  be  dhrowned  on  your  way, 
an'  thin  we'd  get  another  husband." 

**  An*  be  these  blessed  tongs,  I'll  do  it  afore 
I'm  much  ouldher  I " 

*'  An'  lave  me  here  to  starve  an'  sthruggle  by 
myself  1  Desart  me  like  a  villain,  to  poverty  an' 
hudshipl  Mareiful  Mother  of  Heaven,  look 
down  upon  me  this  dayl  but  I'm  the  ill-thrated, 
an'  ill-used  poor  crathur,  by  a  man  that  I  don't, 
an'  never  did,  desarve  it  frcxnl  An'  aU  in  regard 
that  that  *  half  acre '  must  go  to  strangersi  Ochl 
ohi" 

"  Ay!  now  take  to  the  cryin',  do;  rock  your- 
self over  the  ashes,  an'  wipe  your  eyea  wid  the 
comer  of  your  apron;  but,  I  say  agin,  tohafs  to 
became  of  the  half  acre?  ^* 

"  Oh,  Grod  forgive  you,  Larry!  That's  the 
worst  I  say  to  you,  you  poor  half -dead  bla- 
guardl" 

'*  Why  do  you  massacray  me  wid  your  tongue 
as  you  do?  " 

"'  GrO  an — ^go  an.  I  won't  make  you  an  answer, 
you  atomy!  That's  what  I'll  do.  The  heavens 
above  turn  your  heart  this  day,  and  give  me 
strinth  to  bear  my  throubles  an'  heart-bumin', 
sweet  Queen  o'  Consolation!  Or  take  me  into 
the  arms  of  Parodies,  sooner  nor  be  as  I  am,  wid 
a  poor  baste  of  a  villain,  that  I  never  turn  my 
tongue  on,  barrin'  to  tell  him  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  is,  the  blaguard!" 

**  You're  betther  than  you  desarve  to  be! " 

To  this,  Shedah  made  no  further  reply;  on 
the  contrary,  she  sat  smoking  her  pipe  with  a 
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agoificant  silence*  that  was  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  groan,  an  ejaculation,  or  a  singularly 
devout  upturning  of  Uie  eyes  to  heaven,  accom> 
panied  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  at  once  condem- 
natory and  philosophical;  indicatiTe  of  her  dis- 
sent from  what  he  said,  as  well  as  of  her  patience 
in  bearing  it. 

Lany,  however,  usually  proceeded  to  combat 
all  her  gestures  by  w'ra  xxxe  argument;  for  every 
shake  of  her  head  he  had  an  appropriate  answer: 
but  without  bmig  able  to  move  her  from  the 
obstinate  silence  she  maintained.  Having  thus 
the  field  to  himself,  and  feeling  rather  annoyed 
by  the  want  of  an  antagonist,  he  argued  aa  in 
the  same  form  of  dispute,  whilst  she,  after  first 
calming  her  own  spirit  l^  the  ocxnposing  efTects 

of  the  fHpe,  usually  cut  him  short  with 

"  Here,  take  a  blast  o'  this,  maybe  it'll  settle 
you." 

This  was  received  in  silmce.     The  good  man 
smoked  on,  and  every  puff  appeared  as  an  evap- 
oration of  his  anger.     In  due  time  he  was  as 
'    "    i  herself,  drew  his  breath  in  a  grave  com- 
lanner,  laid  his  pipe  quietly  mx  the  hob, 
it  about  his  buaness  as  if  nothing  had 
I  between  them. 

bit^erings  were  strictly  private^  with 
ptioD  of  some  disclosures  made  to  Shee- 
other  and  sisters.  Even  these  were 
3ut  rather  as  insinuations  tbat  all  was  not 
lian  as  direct  assertions  that  they  lived 
ly.     Before  strangers  they  were  perfect 
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Laxry,  according  to  the  notices  of  his  life 
furnished  by  Sheelah,  was  **  as  good  a  husband 
as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread ; ''  and  Sheelah 
*'  was  as  good  a  poor  man's  wife  as  ever  threw 
a  gown  over  her  shoulders."  Notwithstanding 
all  this  caution,  their  little  quarrels  took  wind; 
their  unhappiness  became  known.  Larry,  in 
consequence  of  a  failing  he  had,  was  the  cause 
of  this.  He  happened  to  be  one  of  those  men 
who  can  conceal  nothing  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication. Whenever  he  indulged  in  liquor  too 
freely,  the  veil  which  discretion  had  drawn  over 
their  recriminations  was  put  aside,  and  a  dolor- 
ous history  of  their  weaknesses,  doubts,  hopes, 
and  wishes,  most  unscrupulously  given  to  every 
person  on  whom  the  complainant  could  fasten. 
When  sober,  he  had  no  recollection  of  this,  so 
that  many  a  conversation  of  cross-purposes  took 
place  between  him  and  his  neighbours,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  state  of  his  own  domestic  inquie- 
tude, and  their  want  of  children. 

One  day  a  poor  mendicant  came  in  at  dinner 
hour,  and  stood  as  if  to  solicit  alms.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  Ireland,  when  any  person  of  that  de- 
scription appears  during  meal  times,  to  make 
him  wait  until  the  meal  is  over,  after  which  he 
is  supplied  with  the  fragments.  No  sooner  had 
the  boccagh — ^as  a  certain  class  of  beggars  is 
termed — advanced  past  the  jamb,  than  he  was 
desired  to  sit  until  the  dinner  should  be  concluded. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  the  tact  of  an  adept  in 
his  calling,  he  began  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Larry  and  his  wife ;  and  after  sounding  the  sim- 
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pie  couple  upon  their  private  history,  he  discov- 
ered that  want  of  children  was  the  occasion  of 
their  unhappiness. 

*'  Well,  good  people,"  said  the  pilgrim,  after 
listening  to  a  dismal  story  on  the  subject,  *'  don't 
be  cast  down,  sure,  whether  or  not.  There's  a 
Holy  Well  that  I  can  direct  yez  to  in  the  county 
Any  one,  wid  trust  in  the  Saint  that's 


over  it,  who'U  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  on  the 
Patthem  day,  won't  be  the  worse  for  it.  When 
you  go  there,"  he  added,  ""  jist  turn  to  a  Lucky 
Stone  that's  at  the  side  of  the  well,  say  a  Rosary 
before  it,  and  at  the  end  of  every  dicken  (decade) 
kiss  it  once,  ache  of  you.  Then  you're  to  go 
round  the  well  nine  times,  upon  your  bare  knees, 
sa3rin'  your  Fathers  an'  Aves  all  the  time.  When 
that's  over,  lave  a  ribbon  or  a  bit  of  your  dress 
behind  you,  or  somethin'  by  way  of  an  offerin', 
thin  go  into  a  tent  an'  refresh  yourselves,  an' 
for  that  matther,  take  a  dance  or  two;  come  home, 
live  happily,  an'  trust  to  the  holy  saint  for  the 
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A  gleam  of  newly  awakened  hope  might  be 
discovered  lurking  in  the  eyes  of  this  simple  pair, 
who  felt  those  natural  yearnings  of  heart  inci- 
dent to  such  as  are  without  offspring. 

They  looked  forward  with  deep  anxiety  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  Patron  Saint;  and  when  it 
arrived,  none  certainly  who  attended  it,  felt  a 
more  absorbing  interest  in  the  success  of  the  pil- 
grimage than  they  did. 

The  days  on  which  these  pilgrimages  are  per- 
formed at  such  places  are  called  Pattern  or  Pa- 
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tron  days.  The  journey  to  holy  wells  or  holy 
lakes  is  termed  a  Pilgrimage,  or  more  commonly 
a  Station.  It  is  sometimes  enjoined  by  the  priest, 
as  an  act  of  penance;  and  sometimes  midertaken 
volwitarily,  as  a  devotional  work  of  great  merit 
in  the  sight  of  GSod.  The  crowds  in  many  places 
amowit  to  from  five  hmidred  to  a  thousand,  and 
often  to  two,  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  people. 

These  Stations  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
placed  in  situations  remarkable  for  wild  and  sav- 
age grandeur,  or  for  soft,  exquisite,  and  gener- 
ally solitary  beauty.  They  may  be  found  on  the 
hijh  «.rigg«l>u«t^  top;  or  »nk  in  *e 
bottom  of  some  still  and  lonely  glen,  far  removed 
from  the  ceaseless  din  of  the  world.  Immedi- 
ately beside  them,  or  close  in  their  vicinity,  stand 
the  ruins  of  probably  a  picturesque  old  abbey, 
or  perhaps  a  modem  chapeL  The  appearance  of 
these  gray,  ivy-covered  walls  is  strongly  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
memory  of  by-gone  times,  when  their  religion, 
with  its  imposing  solemnities,  was  the  religion  of 
the  land.  It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that 
patrons  are  countenanced;  for  if  there  be  not  a 
political  object  in  keeping  them  up,  it  is  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  conceive  how  either  religion 
or  morals  can  be  improved  by  debauchery,  drunk- 
enness and  bloodshed. 

Let  the  reader,  in  order  to  understand  the  sit- 
uation of  the  place  we  are  describing,  imagine  to 
himself  a  stupendous  cliff  overhanging  a  green 
glen,  into  which  tumbles  a  silver  stream  down  a 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.    At  the  hot- 
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torn  of  this  rock,  a  few  yards  from  the  basm 
formed  by  the  cascade^  in  a  sunless  nook,  was  a 
well  of  cool,  delicious  water.  This  was  the 
"  Holy  Well,"  out  of  which  issued  a  slender 
stream,  that  joined  the  rivulet  formed  by  the 
cascade.  On  the  shrubs  which  grew  out  of  the 
crag-cliffs  around  it,  might  be  seen  innumerable 
rags  bleached  by  the  weather  out  of  their  original 
colour,  small  wooden  crosses,  locks  of  human  hair, 
buttons,  and  other  substitutes  for  property;  pov* 
erty  allowing  the  people  to  offer  it  only  by  ficti- 
tious emblems.  Lower  down  in  the  glen,  on  the 
river's  bank,  was  a  smooth  green,  admirably 
adapted  for  the  dance,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rehgious  rites,  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
Patron. 

On  that  morning  a  vast  influx  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  married  and 
single,  crowded  eagerly  towards  the  well. 
Among  them  might  be  noticed  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  paralytic,  and  such  as  were  afiiicted 
with  various  other  diseases;  nor  were  those  good 
men  and  their  wives  who  had  no  offspring  to 
be  omitted.  The  mendicant,  the  pilgrim,  the 
boccagh,  together  with  every  other  description 
of  impostors,  remarkable  for  attending  such 
places,  were  the  first  on  the  ground,  all  busy 
in  their  respective  vocations.  The  highways, 
the  fields,  and  the  boreens,  or  bridle-roads,  were 
filled  with  Uving  streams  of  people  pressing 
forward  to  this  great  scene  of  fun  and  religion. 
The  devotees  could  in  general  be  distinguished 
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from  the  countiy  folks  by  their  Pharisaical  and 
penitential  visages,  as  well  as  by  their  not 
wearing  shoes;  for  the  Stations  to  such  places 
were  formerly  made  with  bare  feet:  most  per- 
sons now,  however,  content  themselves  with  strip- 
ping off  their  shoes  and  stockings  on  coming 
within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  gromid.  Human 
beings  are  not  the  only  description  of  animals 
that  perform  pilgrimages  to  holy  wells  and 
blessed  lakes.  Cows,  horses,  and  sheep  are  made 
to  go  through  tiieir  duties,  either  by  way  of 
prevention,  or  cure,  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
them.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
is  known  that  in  their  religion  every  domestic 
animal  has  its  patron  saint,  to  whom  its  owner 
may  at  any  time  pray  on  its  behalf. 

When  the  crowd  was  collected,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  assCTibly  could  surpass  it  in  the 
originality  of  its  appearance.  In  the  glen  were 
constructed  a  number  of  tents,  where  whisky 
and  refreshments  might  be  had  in  abundance. 
Every  tent  had  a  fiddler  or  a  piper;  many  two 
of  them.  From  the  top  of  a  pole  that  ran  up 
from  the  roof  of  each  tent,  was  suspended  the 
symbol  by  which  the  owner  of  it  was  known  by 
his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Here  swung  a 
salt  herring  or  a  turf;  there  a  shillelah;  in  a 
third  place  a  shoe,  in  a  fourth  place  a  wisp  of 
hay,  in  a  fifth  an  old  hat,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest. 

The  tents  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  devotion  at  the  well,  but  not  so  far 
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as  to  prevent  the  spectator  from  both  seeing  and 
hearing  what  wait  on  in  each.  Around  the 
welly  on  bare  knees,  moved  a  body  of  people, 
thickly  wedged  together,  some  praying,  some 
screaming,  some  excoriating  their  neighbours' 
shins,  and  others  dragging  them  out  of  their 
way  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Exdamations  of 
pain  from  the  sick  or  lame,  thumping  oaths  in 
Irish,  recriminations  in  broken  English,  and 
prayers  in  bog  Latin,  all  rose  at  once  to  the 
ears  of  the  patron  saint,  who,  we  are  inclined 
to  think — could  he  have  heard  or  seen  his  wor- 
shippers— ^would  have  disclaimed  them  alto- 
gether. 

"For  the  sake  of  the  Holy  "^rgin,  keep 
your  sharp  elbows  out  o'  my  ribs." 

"My  blessin'  an  you,  young  man,  an'  don't 
be  lanin'  an  me,  i'  you  plasel " 

'^  Damnho  sherry  orth,  a  rogarah  ruaht  *  what 
do  you  mane?    Is  it  my  back  you're  brakin'?  " 

"  Hell  purshue  you,  you  ould  sinner,  can't  you 
keep  the  spike  of  your  crutch  out  o'  my  stomachi 
If  you  love  me  tell  me  so;  but,  by  the  livin' 
farmer,  I'll  take  no  such  hints  as  thatt  ^ 
T  ^  I'm  a  pilgrim,  an'  don't  brake  my  leg  upon 
the  rock,  an'  my  blessin'  an  you! " 

"Oh,  murdher  sheeryl  my  poor  diild  'ill  be 
smodhered!" 

"  My  heart's  curse  an  youl  is  it  the  ould  cripple 
you're  thrampin'  over?  " 

"Here,  Bamy,  blood  alive,  give  this  purty 
y^'^^ST  fP^^  A  ^^^  yoar  sowl,  or  she'll  soon  be 
undhermost) " 
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M  « 


Och^  'twas  on  a  ChrifltmaB  momin 
That  Jeroosillim  was  bom  in 
The  Holy  Land ' 

Oh,  my  neck's  broke  1 — ^the  curse Ohl  I'm 

kilt  fairly,  so  I  ami  The  curse  o'  Cromwell  an 
you,  an'  hould  away — 

'  The  Holj  Land  adomin' 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say. 
Three  angels  on  a  Station, 
All  in  deep  meditation, 
Wor  taldn'  raycrayation, 

AU  by  the ' 

oontints  o'  the  book  if  you  don't  hould  away, 
I  say  agin,  an'  let  me  go  an  wid  my  rann, 
it'll  be  worse  for  youl — 


'  Wor  takin'  raycrayation. 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say!  V 


99 


"  Help  the  ould  woman  there." 

"  Queen  o*  Patriots  pray  for  usl — St.  Abra^ 

ham ^go  to  the  divil,   you  bosthoon;  is   it 

crushin'  my  sore  leg  you  are? — St.  Abraham 
pray  for  usl  St.  Isinglass,  pray  for  usl  St. 
Jonathan, ^musha,  I  wisht  you  wor  in  Amer- 
ica, honest  man,  instid  o'  twistin'  my  ann  like 
a  gad? — ^St.  Jonathan,  pray  for  us.  Holy 
Nineveh,  look  down  upon  us  wid  compression 
an'  resolution  this  day.  Blessed  Jerooslim, 
throw  down  compuncture  an'  meditation  upon 
us  Chrystyeens  assembled  here  afore  you  to  offer 
up  our  sins  I  Oh,  grant  us,  blessed  Catasthro- 
phy,  the  holy  virtues  of  Timptation  an'  Soli- 
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tude,  through  the  improvement  an'  accom- 
modation of  St.  Koliunbkilll  To  him  I  offer 
up  this  button,  a  bit  o'  the  waistband  o'  my 
own  breeches,  an'  a  taste  of  my  wife's  petticoat, 
in  reminbrance  of  us  hayin'  made  this  holy 
Station;  an'  may  they  rise  up  in  glory  to  prove 
it  for  us  at  the  last  day!    AminI " 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  prayers  and 
ejaculations  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
motley  group  that  scrambled,  and  crushed,  and 
screamed,  on  their  knees  around  the  welL  In 
the  midst  of  this  ignorance  and  absurdity,  there 
were  visible,  however,  many  instances  of  piety, 
goodness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  character. 
From  such  you  could  hear  neither  oath  nor  ex- 
clamation. They  compUed  with  the  usages  of 
the  place  modestly  and  attentively;  though  not 
insensible,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  strong  dis- 
gust which  the  general  conduct  of  those  who 
were  both  superstitious  and  wicked  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite.  A  little  from  the  well,  just 
where  its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  the  cas- 
cade, men  and  women  might  be  seen  washing 
the  blood  off  their  knees,  and  dipping  such  parts 
of  their  body  as  were  afflicted  with  local  com- 
plaints into  the  stream.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Most  of  those  who  went  round  the  well  drajik 
its  waters;  and  several  of  them  filled  flasks  and 
bottles  with  it,  which  they  brought  home  for  the 
benefit  of  such  members  of  the  family  as  could 
not  attend  in  person. 
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irward  at  the  well,  scenes 
Te  enacted  lower  down 
looner  had  the  penitents 
'  the  Station  over,  than 
whisky;  and  decidedly, 
leir  bare  knees  upon  the 
shing,  crushing,  and  ex- 
^  which  they  had  been 
say,  that  the  comforts 
had  in  the  tents  were 
the  dancing,  shouting, 
inking,  and  fitting, 
'  of  noise,  that  was  per- 
i  leading  boys  and  the 
)arish  were  all  present, 
^elry.  Tipsy  men  were 
ction;  fiddles  were  play- 
ig,  men  were  rushing  in 
ne  fight,  women  were 
tuch  as  had  been  beaten, 
ting  their  friends  for  a 
1  might  see  a  grove  of 
the  crash  of  the  onset; 
le  heads  of  the  dancing 
1  down  in  brisk  motion 
surrounded  them.  The 
>ne  through  his  Station^ 
rcle  of  those  who  wanted 
or  his  scapulars.  The 
>wn  mob,  from  among 
be  heard  ridng  in  its 
se  of — 


"  Bran  O'CflBneH,  the  Libendnr, 
An'  great  Salntliiir  ai  Irdaad't  Uk! " 

As  evcmag  approadied,  the  iHiisky  brought 
out    the    senseless    prejudices    of    parties    and 
factions  in  a  manner  quite  ooostxiant  to  the 
faaUts  of  the  people.     Those  vdio,  in  deciding 
their  private  quarrels,  had  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  beat  uui  abused  eadi  other,  now  united 
as  the  subordinate  branches  of  a  greats  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  oppodng  in  one  gener^  botfy 
some   other  hostile   faction.     These  fights   are 
usually  commenced  by  a  challenge  fnxn  one 
party  to  another,  in  which  a  perscxi  from  the 
opposite  side  is  simply,  and  ofloi  very  good- 
humouredly,  invited  to  assert,  that  "  black  is  the 
white  of  his  enemy's  eye; "  or  to  touch  &e  old 
coat  whidi  he  is  pleased  to  trail  after  him  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  powers.     This  charac- 
teristic cJiallenge  is  soon  accepted;  \he  knock- 
ing down  and  yelling  are  heard;  stixies  fly,  and 
erery  available  weapon  is  pressed  into  the  service 
on  both  sides.     In  this  manner  the  battle  pro- 
ceeds, until,   probably,  a  life  or  two  is   lost. 
Bmes,   too,    are   savagely   broken,   and   blood 
copiously  spilled,  by  men  who  scarcely  know  the 
remote  cause  of  the  enmity  between  the  parties. 
Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Pattern,  as  it 
&Ued  in  Ireland,  at  which  Larry  and  Sheelah 
Y    performed   their   station.    We,    for   our 
ts,  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  innocent  pas- 
es of  a  people  abolished;  but,  surely,  customs 
ch  perpetuate  scenes  of  profligacy  and  crime 
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should  not  be  suffered  to  stain  the  pure  and 
holy  character  of  religion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  infonn  our  readers 
that  Larry  O'Toole  and  Sheelah  complied  with 
every  rite  of  the  Station.  To  kiss  the  "  Lucky 
Stone,"  however,  was  thdr  principal  duty. 
Larry  gave  it  a  particularly  honest  smack,  and 
Sheelah  impressed  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
devotee.  Having  refreshed  themselves  in  the 
tent,  they  returned  home,  and,  in  somewhat  less 
than  a  year  from  that  period,  found  themselves 
the  happy  parents  of  an  heir  to  the  half -acre, 
no  less  a  personage  than  young  Phelim,  who 
was  called  after  St.  Phelim,  the  patron  of  the 
^  Lucky  Stone.^ 

The  reader  perceives  that  Phelim  was  bom 
mider  particularly  auspicious  influence.  His 
face  was  the  herald  of  affection  everywhere. 
From  the  moment  of  his  birth,  Larry  and 
Sheelah  were  seldom  known  to  have  a  dispute. 
Their  whole  future  life  was,  with  few  excep- 
tions, one  unchanging  honeymoon.  Had  Phelim 
been  deficient  in  comeliness,  it  would  have  mat- 
tered not  a  crona  haun.  Phelim,  on  the  con- 
trary, promised  to  be  a  beauty;  both  his  parents 
thought  it,  felt  it,  asserted  it;  and  who  had  a 
better  right  to  be  acquainted,  as  Larry  said, 
''wid  the  outs  an'  ins,  the  ups  an'  downs  of 
his  face,  the  darlin'  swaddy  I " 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  Phelim 

could  not  be  said  to  owe  the  tailor  much;  nor 

could  the  covering  which  he  wore  be,  without 
rv— « 
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iiKne  antiqiuTun  lore  than  we  can  give  to  it* 
exactly  classed  under  any  particular  term  by 
whidi  the  various  parts  of  human  dress   are 
known.     He  himself,  like  snne  of  cor  great 
poets,  was  externally  well  acquainted  with  the 
elements.     The  sun  and  he  were  particularly  in- 
timate; wind  and  rain  were  his  brothers,  and 
frost  also  distantfy  related  to  him.     With  mud 
he  was  hand  and  glove,  and  not  a  bog  in  the 
parish,  or  a  quagmire  in  the  neigfabouriKX)d,  but 
sprung  up  under  Fhelim's  tread,  and  threw  him 
forward  with  the  brisk  vibration  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance.    Toudiing  his  dress,  however,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  if  he  was  dotfaed  with 
nothing   else,    he   was    dotbed   with   mystery. 
Some  assert  that  a  cast-off  pair  of  hb  father's 
nether  gaiments  mi^it  be  seen  upcMi  him  eadi 
Sunday,  the  wrong  side  foremost,  in  acoHmno- 
dation  with  some  eocMiomy  of  his  mother's,  who 
thought  it  safest,  in  ccMisequence  of  his  habits, 
to  join  tliem  in  this  inverted  way  to  a  cape 
which  he  wore  on  his  shoulders.    We  ourselves 
have  seen  one,  who  saw  another,  wbo  saw  Phelim 
'"  -  ""ir  of  stockings  which  covered  him  frtxn 
«-pftns  to  his  haunches,  where,  in  the 
of  waistbands,  they  made  a  pause — a 
existing  fnxn  that  to  the  small  of  his 
The  person  who  saw  all  this  affirmed,  at 
le  time,  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  cloth 
he  skirts  of  the  int^ument  which  stood 
tead  of  a  coat.     He  bore  no  bad  resem- 
he  said,  to  a  moulting  fowl,  with  scanty 
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feathers,  running  before  a  gale  in  the  farm 
yard. 

Phelim's  want  of  dress  in  his  merely  boyish 
years  being,  in  a  great  measure,  the  national 
costume  of  some  hundred  thousand  young  Hiber^ 
nians  in  his  rank  of  life,  deserves  a  still  more 
particular  notice.  His  infancy  we  pass  over ;  but 
from  the  period  at  which  he  did  not  enter  into 
small  clothes,  he  might  be  seen  every  Sunday 
morning,  or  on  some  important  festival,  issuing 
from  his  father's  mansion,  with  a  piece  of  old 
cloth  tied  about  him  from  the  middle  to  the 
knees,  leaving  a  pair  of  legs  visible,  that  were 
mottled  over  with  characters  which  would,  if 
found  on  an  Egyptian  pillar,  put  an  antiquary 
to  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  new  alphabet 
to  decipher  them.  This,  or  the  inverted  breeches, 
with  his  father's  flannel  waistcoat,  or  an  old  coat 
that  swept  the  ground  at  least  two  feet  behind 
him,  constituted  his  state  dress.  On  week  days 
he  threw  off  this  finery,  and  contented  himself, 
if  the  season  were  summer,  with  appearing  in 
a  dun-coloured  shirt,  which  resembled  a  noun- 
substantive,  for  it  could  stand  alone.  The  ab- 
sence of  soap  and  water  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  substitute  for  milling  linen  among  the  lower 
Irish;  and  so  effectually  had  Phelim's  single 
change  been  milled  in  this  manner,  that,  when 
disenshirting  at  night,  he  usually  laid  it  stand- 
ing at  his  bedside  where  it  reminded  one  of 
frosted  Imen  in  everything  but  whiteness. 

This,  with  but  little  variation,  was  Phelim's 
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dress  until  his  tenth  year.  Long  hefore  that, 
however,  he  evinced  those  powers  of  attraction 
which  constituted  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his 
character.  He  won  all  hearts;  the  chickens  and 
ducks  were  devotedly  attached  to  him;  the  cow, 
which  the  family  always  intended  to  buy,  was  in 
the  hrf-it  of  Uddng  Phelim  in  hi,  dr^;  the 
two  goats  which  they  actually  did  buy,  treated 
him  like  one  of  themselves.  Among  the  first 
and  last  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  early  Ufe; 
for  as  the  floor  of  his  father's  house  was  but 
a  ccNitinuation  of  the  dunghill,  or  the  dunghill 
a  continuation  of  the  floor,  we  know  not  rightly 
which,  he  had  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more  un- 
savoury pool  than  usual,  for  amusement.  Their 
dunghill,  indeed,  was  the  finest  of  its  size  and 
kind  to  be  seen;  quite  a  tasteful  thing,  and  so 
ccHivenient,  that  he  could  lay  himself  down  at 
the  hearth,  and  roll  out  to  its  foot,  after  which 
he  ascended  it  on  his  legs,  with  all  the  elasticity 
of  a  young  poet  triumphantly  climbing  Parnas- 
sus. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  which  Phelim  ex- 
perienced in  his  young  days,  was  the  want  of  a 
capacious  pocket.  We  insinuate  nothing;  be- 
cause with  respect  to  his  agiUty  in  climbing 
fruit-trees,  it  was  only  a  species  of  exercise  to 
which  he  was  addicted — ^the  eating  and  carrying 
away  of  the  fruit  being  merely  incidental,  or, 
probably,  the  result  of  abstraction,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  proves  what  is  termed  "the 
Absence  of  Genius."  In  these  ambitious  ex- 
ploits, however,  there  is  no  denying  that  he  bit- 
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terly  regretted  the  want  of  a  pocket;  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  we  have  only  to  add,  that  most 
of  his  solitary  walks  were  tidcen  ahout  orchards 
and  gardens,  the  contents  of  which  he  has  been 
often  seen  to  contemplate  with  deep  interest. 
This^  to  be  sure,  might  proceed  from  a  provident 
xegard  to  health,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  he  has  frequently  returned  home  in  the  even- 
ings, distended  like  a  Boa  Constrictor  after  a 
gorge;  yet  no  person  was  ever  able  to  come  at 
the  cause  of  his  inflation.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
suspicions  abroad,  and  it  was  mostly  found  that 
depredations  in  some  neighbouring  orchard  or 
garden  had  been  committed  a  Uttle  before  the 
periods  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  distention 
took  place.  We  mention  these  things  after  the 
example  of  those  "  d d  good-natured  "  biog- 
raphers who  write  great  men's  lives  of  late, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  could 
be  no  truth  in  such  suspicions.  Phelim,  we  as- 
sure an  enlightened  public,  was  voraciously  fond 
of  fruit;  he  was  frequently  inflated,  too,  after 
the  manner  of  those  who  indulge  therein  to  ex- 
cess; fruit  was  always  missed  immediately  after 
the  periods  of  his  distention,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  have  been  concerned  in  the  dep- 
redati(His  then  made  upon  the  neighbouring 
orchards.  In  addition  to  this,  we  would  beg 
modestly  to  add,  that  the  pomonian  tempera- 
ment is  incompatible  with  the  other  qualities  for 
which  he  was  famous.  His  parents  were  too 
ignorant  of  those  little  eccentricities  which,  had 
they  known  them,  would  have  opened  up  a  cor- 
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rect  view  of  the  splendid  materials  for  village 
greatness  which  he  possessed,  and  which,  prob- 
ably, were  nipped  in  their  bud  for  the  want  of 
a  pocket  to  his  breeches,  or  rather  by  the  want 
of  a  breeches  to  his  pocket;  for  such  was  the 
wayward  energy  of  his  disposition,  that  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  getting  the  latter,  thouj^  it 
certainly  often  failed  him  to  procure  the  breeches. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  misfortune  to  him  that  he  was 
Ihe  son  of  his  father  and  mother  at  alL  Had 
he  been  a  second  Melchizedec,  and  got  iitto 
breeches  in  time,  the  virtues  whidi  circumstances 
suppressed  in  his  heart  might  have  flourished 
like  cauliflowers,  though  the  world  would  have 
lost  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  splendour 
of  his  talents  at  going  naked. 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  his  character,  must 
not  be  omitted.  His  penchant  for  fruit  was  gen- 
erally known;  but  few  persons,  at  the  period  we 
are  describing,  were  at  all  aware  that  a  love  of 
whisky  lurked  as  a  predominant  trait  in  his 
character,  to  be  brought  out  at  a  future  era  in 
his  life. 

Before  Fhelim  reached  his  tenth  year,  he  and 
his  parents  had  commenced  hostilities.     Many 
were  their  efforts  to  subdue  some  peculiarities  of 
his  temper  which  then  began  to  appear.    Phelim, 
*'"""!ver,  being  an  only  son,  possessed  high  van- 
ground.     Along  with  other  small  matters 
b  he  was  in  the  habit  of  picking  up,  might 
eckoned  a  readiness  at  swearing.     Several 
-  things  also  made  their  appearance  in  his 
nts'  cottage,  for  whose  presence  there,  ex- 
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cept  through  his  instrumentality,  they  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  account.  Spades,  shovels, 
rakes,  tubs,  frying-pans,  and  many  other  articles 
of  domestic  use,  were  transferred,  as  if  by  magic, 
to  Larry's  cabin. 

As  Larry  and  his  wife  were  both  honest,  these 
things  were,  of  course,  restored  to  their  owners^ 
the  moment  they  could  be  ascertained.  StiU, 
although  this  honest  couple's  integrity  was 
known,  there  were  many  significant  looks  turned 
upon  Phelim,  and  many  spirited  prophecies  ut- 
tered with  especial  reference  to  him,  all  of  which 
hinted  at  the  probability  of  his  dying  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  i>erpendicular  death.  This 
habit,  then,  of  adding  to  their  furniture,  was  one 
cause  of  the  hostility  between  him  and  his  par- 
ents; we  say  one,  for  there  were  at  least  a  good 
round  dozen  besides.  His  touch,  for  instance, 
was  fatal  to  crockery;  he  stripped  his  father's 
Sunday  clothes  *  of  their  buttons,  with  great 
secrecy  and  skill;  he  was  a  dead  shot  at  the  panes 
of  his  neighbours'  windows;  a  perfect  necro- 
mancer at  sucking  eggs  through  pin-holes;  took 
great  delight  in  calling  home  the  neighbouring 
farmers'  workmen  to  dinner  an  hour  before  it 
was  ready;  and  was  in  fact  a  perfect  master  in 
many  other  ingenious  manifestations  of  charac- 
ter, ere  he  reached  his  twelfth  year. 

Now,  it  was  about  this  period  that  the  small- 
pox made  its  appearance  in  the  village.  In- 
describable was  the  dismay  of  Phelim's  parents, 
lest  he  among  others  might  become  a  victim  to 
it.    Vaccination  had  not  then  surmounted  the 
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prejudices  with  which  every  discovery  beneficial 
to  mankind  is  at  first  met;  and  the  people  were 
left  principally  to  the  imposture  of  quacks,  or 
the  cunning  of  certain  persons  called  ""  fairy 
men"  or  ""sonsie  women."  Nothing  remained 
now  but  that  this  formidable  disease  should  be 
met  by  all  the  power  and  resources  of  supersti- 
tion. The  first  thing  the  mother  did  was  to  get 
a  gospel  consecrated  by  the  priest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  Phelim  against  evil.  What  is 
termed  a  Gk>spel,  and  worn  as  a  kind  of  charm 
about  the  person,  is  simply  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  are  written  by  the  priest  the  few  first 
verses  of  the  Gkxspel  of  St  John.  This,  how- 
ever, being  worn  for  no  specific  piupose,  was 
incapable  of  satisfying  the  honest  woman.  Su- 
perstition had  its  own  peculiar  remedy  for  the 
small-pox,  and  Sheelah  was  resolved  to  apply 
it.  Accordingly  she  borrowed  a  neighbour's 
ass,  drove  it  home  with  Phelim^  however,  on  its 
back,  took  the  interesting  youth  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
shoved  him  three  times  under  it,  and  three  times 
over  it.  She  then  put  a  bit  of  bread  into  its 
mouth,  until  the  ass  had  mumbled  it  a  little, 
after  which  she  gave  the  savoury  morsel  to 
Phelim,  as  a  bonne  bouche.  This  was  one  pre- 
ventive against  the  small-pox;  but  another  was 
to  be  tried. 

She  next  clipped  off  the  extremities  of 
Phelim's  elf  locks,  tied  them  in  linen  that  was 
never  bleached,  and  hung  them  beside  the  Grospel 
about  his  neck.    This  was  her  second  cure;  but 
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there  was  still  a  third  to  be  applied.  She  got 
the  largest  onion  possible,  which,  having  cut  into 
nine  parts,  she  hung  from  the  roof  tree  of  the 
cabin,  having  first  put  the  separated  parts  to- 
gether. It  is  supposed  that  this  has  the  power 
of  drawing  infection  of  any  kind  to  itself.  It 
is  permitted  to  remain  untouched,  until  the  dis- 
ease has  passed  from  the  neighbourhood,  when  it 
is  buried  as  far  down  in  the  earth  as  a  single 
man  can  dig.  This  was  a  third  cure;  but  there 
was  still  a  fourth.  She  borrowed  ten  asses' 
halters  from  her  neighbours,  who,  on  hearing 
that  they  were  for  Phelim's  use,  felt  particular 
pleasure  in  obliging  her.  Having  procured 
these,  she  pointed  them  one  by  one  at  Phelim's 
neck,  until  the  number  nine  was  completed. 
The  tenth  she  put  on  him,  and  wi^  the 
end  of  it  in  her  hand,  led  him  like  an  luss,  nine 
mornings,  before  sunrise,  to  a  south-running 
stream,  which  he  was  obliged  to  cross.  On  do- 
ing this,  two  conditions  were  to  be  fulfilled  on 
the  part  of  Phelim;  he  was  bound,  in  the  first 
place,  to  keep  his  mouth  filled,  during  the  cere- 
mony, with  a  certain  fluid  which  must  be  name- 
less: in  the  next,  to  be  silent  from  the  moment 
he  left  home  until  his  return. 

Sheelah  having  satisfied  hoself  that  every- 
thing calculated  to  save  her  darling  frcxn  the 
small-pox  was  done,  felt  ocHisiderably  relieved, 
and  hoped  that  whoever  might  be  infected, 
Phelim  would  escape.  On  the  morning  when  the 
last  journey  to  the  river  had  been  completed,  she 
despatched  him  home  with  the  halters.    Phelim, 
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however,  welded  his  way  to  a  little  hazel  copse, 
below  the  house,  wheie  he  deliberately  twined 
the  halters  together,  and  erected  a  swing-swang, 
with  which  he  amused  himself  till  hunger 
brought  him  to  his  dinner. 

''  Fhelim,  you  idle  thief,  what  kep  you  away 
till  now?  " 

^'Oh,  mudher,  mudher,  gi'  me  a  piece  o' 
arran?  (bread.)  " 

"  Why,  here's  the  praties  done  for  your  din- 
ner.   What  kep  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  be  gorra,  it's  well  you  ever  seen  me  at 
all,  so  it  isl " 

'  **  Why,"   said  his   father,    "  what   happened 
you?" 

""Oh,  bedad,  a  terrible  thing  all  out.  As  I 
was  crassin'  Dunroe  Hill,  I  thramped  on  hungry 
grass.  First,  I  didn't  know  what  kem  over  me, 
I  got  so  wake ;  an'  every  step  I  wint,  'twas  waker 
an'  waker  I  was  growin',  till  at  long  last,  down 
I  dhrops,  an'  couldn't  move  hand  or  fut.  I 
dunna  how  long  I  lay  there,  so  I  don't;  but  any- 
how, who  should  be  sthreeUn'  acrass  the  hill,  but 
an  ould  baccagh. 

"  *  My  bouchaleen  dhas/  says  he — ^  my  beau- 
tiful boy,'  says  he — *  you're  in  a  bad  state  I  find. 
You've  thramped  upon  Dunroe  hungry-grass, 
an'  only  for  somethin'  it's  a  prabeen  you'd  be, 
afore  ever  you'd  see  home.  Can  you  spake  at 
all? '  says  he. 

Oh,  murdher,'  says  I,  *  I  b'lieve  not.' 
Well  here,'  says  the  baccagh,  *open  your 
purty  gub,  an'  take  in  a  thrifle  of  this  male,  an' 
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you'll  soon  be  stout  enough.'  Well,  to  be  sure, 
it  bates  the  world  I  I  had  hardly  tasted  the  male, 
whin  I  found  myself  as  well  as  ever;  bekase  you 
know,  mudher,  that's  the  cure  for  it.  'Now,' 
says  the  haccagh,  'this  is  the  spot  the  fairies 
planted  thdr  hungry  grass  an,  so  you'll  know 
it  agin  when  you  see  it.  What's  your  name? ' 
says  he. 

*  Phelim  O'Toole,'  says  I. 

*  Well,'  says  he,  *  go  home  an'  tell  your  father 
an'  mother  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  St.  Phelim, 
your  namesake,  in  regard  that  only  for  him  you'd 
be  a  corp  before  any  reUef  would  a  come  near 
3rou;  or,  at  any  rate,  wid  the  fairies.' " 

The  father  and  mother,  although  with  a  thou- 
sand proofs  before  them  that  Phelim,  so  long  as 
he  could  at  all  contrive  a  Ue,  would  never  speak 
truth,  yet  were  so  blind  to  his  well-known  pro- 
pensity, that  they  always  beUeved  the  lie  to  be 
truth,  until  they  discovered  it  to  be  a  falsehood. 
When  he  related  a  story,  for  instance,  which  car- 
ried not  only  improbability,  but  impossibility  on 
the  face  of  it,  they  never  questioned  his  veracity. 
The  neighbours,  to  be  sure,  were  vexed  and  net- 
tled at  the  obstinacy  of  their  credulity;  especially 
<m  reflecting  that  they  were  as  sceptical  in  giving 
credence  to  the  narrative  of  any  other  person,  as 
all  rational  people  ought  to  be.  The  manner  of 
training  up  Phelim,  and  Phelim's  method  of  gov- 
erning them,  had  become  a  by-word  in  the  village. 
''  Take  a  sthraw  to  him,  like  Sheelah  O'Toole," 
was  often  ironically  said  to  mothers  remarkable 
for  mischievous  indulgence  to  their  children. 
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The  following  day  proved  tliat  no  diann  oould 
protect  Phelim  from  the  small-pox.  Every 
symptom  of  that  disease  became  quite  evident; 
and  the  grief  of  his  doating  parents  amounted 
to  distraction.  Neither  of  tibem  could  be  declared 
perfectly  sane;  they  knew  not  how  to  proceed — 
what  regimen  to  adopt  for  him,  nor  what  rem- 
edies to  use.  A  week  elapsed,  but  each  succeed- 
ing day  found  him  in  a  more  dangerous  state. 
At  length,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, an  old  crone,  called  "  Sonsy  Mary,"  was 
called  in  to  administer  relief  through  the  medium 
of  certain  powers  which  were  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  something  holy  and  also  supernat- 
ural. She  brought  a  mysterious  bottle,  of  which 
he  was  to  take  every  third  spoonful,  three  times 
a  day;  it  was  to  be  administered  by  the  hand  of 
a  young  gixl  of  virgin  innocence,  who  was  also 
to  breathe  three  times  down  his  throat,  holding 
his  nostrils  closed  with  her  fingers.  The  father 
and  mother  were  to  repeat  a  certain  number  of 
prayers;  to  promise  against  swearing,  and  to  kiss 
the  hearth-stone  nine  times — ^the  one  turned 
north,  and  the  other  south.  All  these  ceremtmies 
were  performed  with  care,  but  Phelim's  malady 
appeared  to  set  them  at  defiance;  and  the  old 
crone  would  have  lost  her  character  in  conse- 
quence, were  it  not  that  Larry,  on  the  day  of  the 
cure,  after  having  promised  not  to  swear,  let  fly 
an  oath  at  a  hen,  whose  cackling  disturbed 
Phelim.  This  saved  her  character,  and  threw 
Larry  and  Sheelah  into  fresh  despair. 

They  had  nothing  now  for  it  but  the  "  fairy 
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man,"  to  whom,  despite  the  awful  mystery  of 
his  dharacter,  they  resolved  to  apply  rather  than 
see  their  only  son  taken  from  them  for  ever. 
Larry  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  wise  man's 
residence,  after  putting  a  small  phial  of  holy 
water  in  his  pocket  to  protect  himself  from  fairy 
influence.  The  house  in  which  this  person  lived 
was  admirably  in  accordance  with  his  mysterious 
character.  One  gable  of  it  was  formed  by  the 
mound  of  a  fairy  Rath,  against  which  the  cabin 
stood  endwise;  within  a  mile  there  was  no  other 
building;  the  country  around  it  was  a  sheep-walk, 
green,  and  beautifully  interspersed  with  two  or 
three  solitary  glens,  in  one  of  which  might  be 
seen  a  cave  that  was  said  to  communicate  under 
ground  with  the  rath.  A  ridge  of  high-peaked 
mountains  ran  above  it,  whose  evening  shadow, 
in  consequence  of  their  form,  fell  down  on  each 
side  of  the  rath,  without  obscuring  its  precincts. 
It  lay  south;  and,  such  was  the  power  of  super- 
stition, that  during  summer,  the  district  in  which 
it  stood  was  thought  to  be  covered  with  a  light 
and  silence  decidedly  supernatural.  In  spring, 
it  was  the  first  to  be  in  verdure,  and  in  autumn, 
the  last.  Nay,  in  winter  itself,  the  rath  and  the 
adjoining  valleys  never  ceased  to  be  green. 
These  circumstances  were  not  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  to  its  southern  situation,  nor 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  pasture  land;  but  simply 
to  the  power  of  the  fairies,  who  were  supposed 
to  keep  its  verdure  fresh  for  their  own  revels. 
When  Larry  entered  the  house,  which  had  an 
air  of  comfort  and  snugness  beyond  the  conmion. 
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a  tall  thin  pike  of  a  man,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  stood  before  hinL  He  wore  a  brown  great- 
coat that  fell  far  short  of  his  knees;  his  small- 
clothes were  closely  fitted  to  thighs  not  thicker 
than  hand  telescopes;  on  his  legs  were  drawn 
gray  woollen  stockings,  rolled  up  about  six 
inches  over  his  small-clothes;  his  head  was  cov- 
ered by  a  bay  bob-wig,  on  which  was  a  little  round 
hat,  with  the  edge  of  the  leaf  turned  up  in  every 
direction.  His  face  was  short  and  sallow;  his 
chin  peaked;  his  nose  small  and  turned  up.  If 
we  add  to  this,  a  pair  of  skeleton-like  hands  and 
arms  projecting  about  eight  inches  beyond  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat;  two  fiery  ferret-eyes;  and  a 
long  small  holly  wand,  higher  than  himself,  we 
have  the  outline  of  this  singular  figure. 
Grod  save  you,  nabour,"  said  Larry. 
Save  you,  save  you,  nabour,"  he  replied, 
without  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  deity. 

"  This  is  a  thryin*  time,*'  said  Larry,  "  to  them 
that  has  childhre." 

The  fairy-man  fastened  his  red  glittering  eyes 
upon  him,  with  a  sinister  glance  that  occasioned 
Larry  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 

"  So  you  venthured  to  come  to  the  fairy-man? " 

"  It  is  about  our  son,  an*  he  aU  we  ha " 

"Whisht I"  said  the  man,  waving  his  hand 
with  a  commanding  air;  "Whisht;  I  wish  you 
wor  out  o'  this,  for  it's  a  bad  time  to  be  here. 
Listen  I    Listen!    Do  you  hear  nothing?  " 

Larry  changed  colour.  "  I  do,"  he  replied — 
"  the  Lord  protect  me.     Is  that  them? '' 

"  What  did  you  hear?  "  said  the  man. 
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"Why,"  returned  the  other,  "I  heard  the 
hushes  of  the  rath  all  movin',  jist  as  if  a  blast  o' 
wind  came  among  themi " 

"  Whisht,"  said  the  fairy-man,  "  they're  here; 
you  mustn't  open  your  lips  whUe  you're  in  the 
house.  I  know  what  you  want,  an'  will  see  your 
son.  Do  you  hear  anything  more?  If  you  do, 
lay  your  forefinger  along  your  nose;  but  don't 
spake." 

Larry  heard,  with  astonishment,  the  music  of 
a  pair  of  bag-pipes.  The  tune  played  was  one 
which,  according  to  a  popular  legend,  was  first 
played  by  Satan;  it  is  called  *^  Go  to  the  Devil 
and  shake  yourself."  To  our  own  knowledge, 
the  peasantry  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  refuse 
to  sing  it  for  the  above  reason*  The  mystery  of 
the  music  was  heightened  too,  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  played,  as  Larry  thought,  behind  the  gable 
of  the  cabin,  which  stood  against  the  side  of  the 
rath,  out  of  which,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  proceed. 

Larry  laid  his  finger  along  his  nose,  as  he  had 
been  desired;  and  this  appearing  to  satisfy  the 
Fairy-man,  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  door,  thus 
intimating  that  his  visitor  should  depart;  which 
he  did  immediately,  but  not  without  observing 
that  this  wild-looking  being  closed  and  bolted 
the  door  after  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  rather 
anxious  to  get  off  the  premises  of  the  good  peo- 
ple ;  he  therefore  lost  little  time  until  he  arrived 
at  his  own  cabin;  but  judge  of  his  wonder  when, 
on  entering  it,  he  found  the  long-legged  spectre 
awaiting  his  return. 
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^'  Banaght  dhea  orrint  *'  he  exclaimed,  starting^ 
back; ""  the  blessin'  o'  Gkxl  be  upon  us!  Is  it  here 
before  me  you  are?  " 

"Hould  your  tcmgue,  man/'  said  the  other, 
with  a  smile  of  mysterious  triumph.  '*  Is  it  that 
you  wondher  at?    Ha,  ha!    That's  little  of  it! " 

"  But  how  did  you  know  my  name?  or  who  I 
was?  or  where  I  lived  at  all?  Heaven  protect  us! 
It's  beyant  belief,  clane  out." 

'"  Hould  your  tongue,"  replied  the  man;  **  don't 
be  axin'  me  any  thing  o'  the  kind.  Clear  out 
both  of  ye,  till  I  begin  my  pUthrogiies  wid  the 
sick  child.    Clear  out,  I  say." 

With  some  degree  of  apprehension,  Larry  and 
Sheelah  left  the  house  as  they  had  been  ordered^ 
and  the  Fairy-man  having  pulled  out  a  flask  of 
poteen  administered  a  dose  of  it  to  Phelim;  and 
never  yet  did  patient  receive  his  medicine  with 
such  a  relish.  He  licked  his  lips,  and  fixed  his 
eye  upon  it  with  a  longing  look. 

**  Be  (Jorra,"  said  he, "  that's  fine  stuff  entirely. 
Will  you  lave  me  the  bottle?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Fairy-man,  "  but  111  call  an' 
give  you  a  little  of  it  wanst  a  day." 

"  Ay  do,"  repUed  Phelim;  "  the  divil  a  fear  o* 
me,  if  I  get  enough  of  it.  I  hope  111  see  you 
often." 

The  Fairy-man  kept  his  word;  so  that  what 
with  his  bottle,  a  hardy  constitution,  and  light 
bed-clothes,  Phelim  got  the  upper  hand  of  his 
malady.  In  a  month  he  was  again  on  his  legs; 
but,  alas  I  his  complexion,  though  not  changed  to 
deformity,  was  wofuUy  out  of  joint.     His  prin- 
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cipal  blemish,  in  addition  to  the  usual  marks  left 
by  this  complaint,  consisted  in  a  drooping  of  his 
left  eye-lid,  which  gave  to  his  whole  face  a  cast 
Mgfaly  ludicrous. 

When  Phelim  felt  thoroughly  recovered,  he 
claimed  a  pair  of  '*  leather  crackers,"  *  a  hare-skin 
cap  and  a  coat,  with  a  pertinacity  which  kept  the 
worthy  couple  in  a  state  of  inquietude,  until  they 
complied  with  his  importunity.  Henceforth  he 
began  to  have  everything  his  own  way.  His 
parents,  sufficiently  thankful  that  he  was  spared 
to  them,  resolved  to  thwart  him  no  more. 

It's  well  we  have  him  at  all,"  said  his  mother; 
sure  if  we  hadn't  him,  we'd  be  breakin'  our 
hearts,  and  sayin'  if  it  'ud  plase  Grod  to  send 
him  back  to  us,  that  we'd  be  happy  even  wid 
givin'  him  his  own  way." 

"  They  say  it  breaks  their  strinth,  too,"  re- 
plied his  father,  ""to  be  crubbin'  them  in  too 
much,  an'  snappin'  at  thim  for  every  hand's  turn, 
an'  I'm  sure  it  does  too." 

'*  Doesn't  he  become  the  pock-marks  well,  the 
crathur?  "  said  the  mother. 

"  Become! "  said  the  father;  "  but  doesn't  the 
droop  in  his  eye  set  him  off  all  to  piecesi " 

"  Ay,"  observed  the  mother,  "  an'  how  the  cra- 
thur went  round  among  all  the  neighbours  to 
show  them  the  'leather  crackers!'  To  see  his 
little  pride  out  o'  the  hare-skin  cap,  too,  wid  the 
hare's  ears  stickin'  out  of  his  temples.  That  an' 
the  droopin'  eye  undher  them,  makes  him  look 
so  cunnin'  an'  ginteel,  that  one  can't  help  bavin' 
their  heart  fixed  upon  him.' 
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''He'd  look  betther  still,  if  that  ould  coat 
wasn't  sweepin'  the  ground  behind  him;  an'  what 
'ud  you  think  to  put  a  pair  o'  martyeens  on  his 
legs  to  hide  the  mazles?  He  might  go  anywhere 
thin." 

"Throth  he  might;  but  Larry,  what  in  the 
world  wide  could  be  in  the  Fairy-man's  bottle, 
that  Phelim  took  sich  a  likin'  for  it?  He  tould 
me  this  momin'  that  he'd  suffer  to  have  the  pock 
agin,  set  in  case  h6  was  cured  wid  the  same  bot- 
tle." 

"  Well,  the  Heaven  be  praised,  any  how,  that 
we  have  a  son  for  the  half -acre,  Sheelah." 

''AminI  An'  let  us  take  good  care  of  him, 
now  that  he's  spared  to  us." 

Phelim's  appetite,  after  his  recovery,  was  any- 
thing but  a  joke  to  his  father.  He  was  now 
seldom  at  home,  except  during  meal  times;  for 
wherever  fun  or  novelty  was  to  be  found,  Phelim 
was  present.  He  became  a  regular  attendant 
upon  all  the  sportsmen.  To  such  he  made  him- 
self very  useful  by  his  correct  knowledge  of  the 
best  covers  for  game,  and  the  best  pools  for  fish. 
He  was  acquainted  with  every  rood  of  land  in 
the  parish ;  knew  with  astonishing  accuracy  where 
coveys  were  to  be  sprung,  and  hares  started.  No 
hunt  was  without  him;  such  was  his  wind  and 
speed  of  foot,  that  to  follow  a  chase  and  keep 
up  with  the  horsemen,  was  to  him  (mly  a  matter 
of  sport.  When  day-light  passed,  night  pre- 
sented him  with  amusements  suitable  to  itself. 
No  wake,  for  instance,  could  escape  him ;  a  dance 
without  young  Phelim  O'Toole  would  have  been 
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a  thing  worthy  to  he  rememhered.  He  was 
zealously  devoted  to  eock-fighting;  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday  he  shouted  loudest  among  the  crowd 
that  attended  the  sport  of  throwing  at  cocks  tied 
to  a  stake;  foot-ball  and  hurling  never  occurred 
without  hinL  Bull-baiting — ^f or  it  was  common 
in  his  youth-was  luxury  to  him;  and.  ere  he 
reached  fourteen,  every  one  knew  Phelim  O'Toole 
as  an  adept  at  card-playing.  Wherever  a  sheep, 
a  leg  of  mutton,  a  dozen  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of 
whisky  was  put  up  in  a  shebeen  house,  to  be 
played  for  by  the  country  gamblers  at  the  five 
and  ten,  or  spoil'd  five,  Phelim  always  took  a  hand 
and  was  generally  sucoessfuL  On  these  occa- 
sions he  was  frequently  charged  with  an  over- 
refined  dexterity;  but  Phelim  usually  swore,  in 
vindication  of  his  own  innocence,  until  he  got 
black  in  the  face,  as  the  phrase  among  such  char- 
acters goes. 

The  reader  is  to  consider  him  now  about  fif  te^i 
— a  stout,  overgrown,  unwashed  cub.  His  par- 
ents' anxiety  that  he  should  grow  strong,  pre- 
vented them  from  training  him  to  any  kind  of 
employment.  He  was  eternally  going  about  in 
quest  of  diversion;  and  wherever  a  knot  of  idlers 
was  to  be  found,  there  was  Phelim.  He  had,  up 
to  tills  period,  never  worn  a  shoe,  nor  a  single 
article  of  dress  that  had  been  made  for  himself,, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pair  of  sheep- 
skin  small  clothes.  In  this  way  he  passed  his^ 
time,  bare-legged,  without  shoes,  clothed  in  aa 
old  coat  much  too  large  for  him,  his  neck  open,^ 
and  his  sooty  locks  covered  witii  the  hare-skin 
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cap,  the  ears  as  usual  sticking  out  above  his  brows* 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  setting  the  idle 
boys  of  the  village  to  fight;  and  in  carrying  lying 
challenges  from  one  to  another.  He  himself  was 
seldom  without  a  broken  head  or  a  bktck  eye; 
for  in  Ireland,  he  who  is  known  to  be  fond  of 
quarrelling,  as  the  people  say,  usually  '"  gets 
enough  an'  lavins  of  it.'*  Larry  and  Sheelah, 
thinking  it  now  high  time  that  something  should 
be  done  with  Phelim,  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
him  some  share  of  education.  Phelim  opposed 
this  bitterly  as  an  unjustifiable  encroachment 
upon  his  personal  liberty;  but  by  bribing  him 
with  the  first  and  only  suit  of  dotibes  he  had  yet 
got,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
him  to  go. 

The  school  to  which  he  was  sent,  happened  to 
be  kept  in  what  is  called  an  Inside  Kiln.  This 
kind  of  kiln  is  usually — but  less  so  now  than 
formerly — annexed  to  respectable  farmers'  out- 
houses, to  which,  in  agricultural  districts,  it  forms 
a  very  necessary  appendage.  It  also  serves  at 
the  same  time  as  a  barn,  the  kiln-pot  being  sunk 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  ocxie  at  one  end,  but 
divided  from  the  bam  floor  by  a  wall  about  three 
feet  high.  From  this  wall  beams  run  across  the 
kiln-pot,  over  which,  in  a  transverse  direction,  are 
laid  a  number  of  rdfters  like  the  joists  of  a  loft, 
but  not  fastened.  These  ribs  are  covered  with 
straw,  over  which  again  is  spread  a  winnow  cloth 
to  keep  the  grain  frc»n  being  lost.  The  fire  is 
sunk  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  kiln-pot, 
that  is,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  fioor  of 
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the  bam.  The  descent  to  it  is  by  stairs  formed 
at  the  side  walL  We  have  been  thus  minute  in 
describing  it,  because,  as  the  reader  wiU  presently 
perceive,  the  feats  of  Phelim  render  it  necessary. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  entering  the  school,  he 
presented  himself  with  a  black  eye;  and  as  his 
character  was  well  known  to  both  master  and 
scholars,  the  former  felt  no  hesitation  in  giving 
him  a  wholesome  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  his 
future  conduct.  For  at  least  a  year  before  this 
time,  he  had  gained  the  nick-name  of  ''  Blessed 
Phelim,"  and  **  Bouncing,"  epithets  bestowed  on 
him  by  an  ironical  allusion  to  his  patron  saint, 
and  his  own  habits. 

"  So  Blessed  Phelim,"  said  the  master,  "  you 
are  coming  to  schoolIII  Well,  well!  I  only  say 
that  miracles  will  never  cease.  Arrah,  Phelim, 
will  you  tell  us  candidly — ah — I  beg  your  par- 
don; I  mean,  will  you  tell  us  the  best  lie  you 
can  coin  upon  the  cause  of  your  coming  to  imbibe 
moral  and  literary  knowledge?  Silence,  boys, 
till  we  hear  Blessed  Phelim's  lie." 

''You  must  hear  it,  masther,"  said  Phelim. 
**  Fm  oomin'  to  lam  to  read  an'  write." 

**  Bravo!  by  the  bones  of  Prosodius,  I  expected 
a  lie,  but  not  such  a  thumper  as  that.  And  you're 
coming  wid  a  black  eye  to  prove  it!  A  black 
eye,  Phelim,  is  the  blackguard's  coat  of  arms; 
and  to  do  you  justice,  you  are  seldom  widout 
your  crest" 

For  a  few  days  Phelim  attended  the  school, 
hot  learned  not  a  letter.  The  master  usually 
aent  faim  to  be  taught  by  the  youngest  lads,  willi 
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a  hope  of  being  able  to  excite  a  proper  spirit 
of  pride  and  emulation  in  a  mind  that  required 
some  extraordinary  impulse.  One  day  he  called 
him  up  to  ascertain  what  progress  he  had  actually 
made;  the  unsuspecting  teacher  sat  at  the  time 
upon  the  wall  which  separated  the  barn-floor  from 
the  kiln-pot,  with  his  legs  dangling  at  same  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  It  was  summer,  and  the 
rafters  used  in  drying  the  grain  had  been  re- 
moved. On  finding  that  Blessed  Phelim,  not- 
withstanding all  the  lessons  he  had  received,  was 
still  in  a  state  of  the  purest  ignorance,  he  lost  his 
temper,  and  brought  him  over  between  his  knees, 
that  he  might  give  him  an  occasional  cuff  for 
his  idleness.  The  lesson  went  on,  and  the  mas- 
ter's thumps  were  thickening  about  Phelim's 
ears,  much  to  the  worthy  youth's  displeasure. 

*'  Phelim,"  said  the  master,  *'  I'll  invert  you  as 
a  scarecrow  for  dunces.  I'll  lay  you  against  the 
wall,  with  your  head  down  and  your  heels  up,  like 
a  forked  carrot." 

'"  But  how  will  you  manage  that?  "  said  Phelinu 
"  What  'ud  /  be  doin'  in  the  mane  time?  " 
I'll  find  a  way  to  manage  it,"  said  the  master. 
To  put  my  head  down  an'  my  heels  up,  is 
id?  "  inquired  Phelim. 

"You've  said  it,  my  worthy,"  returned  his 
teacher. 

"  If  you  don't  know  the  way,"  replied  the 
pupil,  "  I'll  show  you; "  getting  his  shoulder  un- 
der the  master's  leg,  and  pitching  him  heels  over 
head  into  the  kiln-pot.  He  instantly  seized  his 
cap,  and  ran  out  of  the  school,  highly  delighted 
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at  his  feat;  leaving  the  scholars  to  render  the  mas- 
ter whatever  assistance  was  necessary.  The  poor 
man  was  dangerously  hurt,  for  in  addition  to  a 
broken  arm,  he  received  half  a  dozen  severe  con- 
tusions on  the  head,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

This  closed  Phelim's  education;  for  no  per- 
suasion could  ever  induce  him  to  enter  a  school 
afterwards ;  nor  could  any  temptation  prevail  on 
the  neighbouring  teachers  to  admit  him  as  a  pupil. 

Phelim  now  shot  up  rapidly  to  the  stature  of 
a  young  man ;  and  a  graceful  slip  was  he.  From 
the  period  of  fifteen  untQ  nineteen,  he  was  indus- 
triously employed  in  idleness.  About  sixteen  he 
began  to  look  after  the  girls,  and  to  carry  a 
cudgeL  The  father  in  vain  attempted  to  inocu- 
late him  with  a  love  of  labour;  but  Phelim  would 
not  receive  the  infection.  His  life  was  a  pleas- 
anter  one.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  he  wanted 
money  to  treat  the  girls  at  fairs  and  markets,  he 
would  prevail  on  himself  to  labour  a  week  or  fort- 
night with  some  neighbouring  farmer;  but  the 
moment  he  had  earned  as  much  as  he  deemed 
sufficient,  the  spade  was  thrown  aside.  Phelim 
knew  all  the  fiddlers  and  pipers  in  the  barony; 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  every  wake  and 
dance  that  occurred  within  several  miles  of  him. 
He  was  a  crack  dancer,  and  never  attended  a 
dance  without  performing  a  horn-pipe  on  a  door 
or  a  table;  no  man  could  shuffle,  or  treble,  or  cut, 
or  spring,  or  caper  with  him.  Indeed  it  was  said 
that  he  could  dance  ''  Moll  Roe  "  upon  the  end 
of  a  five  gallon  keg,  and  snuff  a  mould  candle 
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with  his  heels,  yet  never  lose  the  time.  The 
father  and  mother  were  exceedingly  proud  of 
Phelim-  The  former,  when  he  f omid  him  grown 
up,  and  associating  with  young  men,  began  to 
fed  a  kind  of  ambition  in  being  permitted  to 
join  Phelim  and  his  companions,  and  to  look 
upon  the  society  of  his  own  son  as  a  privilege* 
With  the  girls  Phelim  was  a  beauty  without  paint. 
They  thought  every  wake  truly  a  scene  of  sor- 
row, if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  present.  Every 
dance  was  doleful  without  him.  Phelim  wore  his 
hat  on  one  side,  with  a  knowing  but  careless  air; 
he  carried  his  cudgel  with  a  good-humoured  dash- 
ing spirit,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a  traneen  whether 
he  drank  with  you  as  a  friend,  or  fought  with  you 
as  a  foe.  Never  were  such  songs  heard  as  Phelim 
could  sing,  nor  such  a  voice  as  that  with  which 
he  sang  them.  His  attitudes  and  action  were 
inimitable.  The  droop  in  his  eye  was  a  standing 
wink  at  the  girls;  and  when  he  sang  his  funny 
songs,  with  what  practised  ease  he  gave  the 
darlings  a  roguish  chuck  under  the  chin  I  Then 
his  jokes!  "  Why,  faix,"  as  the  fair  ones  often 
said  of  him,  "  before  Phelim  speaks  at  all,  one 
laughs  at  what  he  says."  This  was  fact.  His 
very  appearance  at  a  wake,  dance,  or  drinking 
match,  was  hailed  by  a  peal  of  mirth.  This 
heightened  his  humour  exceedingly ;  for  say  what 
you  will,  the  laughter  is  to  wit,  what  air  is  to  fire 
— ^the  one  dies  without  the  other. 

Let  no  one  talk  of  beauty  being  on  the  surf  ace. 
This  is  a  popular  error,  and  no  one  but  a  super- 
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fidal  fellow  would  defend  it  Among  ten  thou- 
sand you  could  not  get  a  more  unfavourable  sur- 
face than  Fhelun's.  His  face  resembled  the 
rou^  side  of  a  cullender,  or  as  he  was  often  told 
in  raillery,  **you  might  grate  potatoes  on  it." 
The  lid  of  his  left  eye,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
like  the  lid  of  a  salt-box,  always  closed;  and  when 
he  risked  a  wink  with  the  right,  it  certainly  gave 
him  the  look  of  a  man  shutting  out  the  world, 
and  retiring  into  himself  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
examination.  No,  no;  beauty  is  in  the  mind;  in 
the  soul;  otherwise  Fhelim  never  could  have  been 
such  a  prodigy  of  comeliness  amcmg  the  girls. 
This  was  the  distinction  the  fair  sex  drew  in  his 
favour.  "Phelim,"  they  would  say,  "is  not 
purty,  but  he's  very  comely."  "  Bad  end  to  the 
one  of  him  but  would  stale  a  pig  off  a  tether, 
wid  his  winnin'  ways."  And  so  he  woidd  too, 
without  much  hesitation,  for  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  stolen  his  father's. 

From  nineteen  until  the  dose  of  his  minority, 
Fhelim  became  a  distinguished  man  in  fairs  and 
markets.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  the  parish ; 
but  unfortunately  he  seldom  knew  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fair-day,  the  name  of  the  party  or 
faction  on  whose  side  he  was  to  fight.  This  was 
merely  a  matter  of  priority ;  for  whoever  happened 
to  give  him  the  first  treat,  uniformly  secured  him. 
The  reason  of  this  pliability  on  his  part  was,  that 
Fhelim  being  every  person's  friend,  by  his  good 
nature,  was  nobody's  foe,  except  for  the  day.  He 
fought  for  fun  and  for  whisky.  When  he  hap- 
pened to  drub  some  companion  or  acquaintance 
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on  the  opposite  side,  he  was  ever  ready  to  express 
his  regret  at  the  circumstance,  and  abused  them 
heartily  for  not  having  treated  him  first. 

Fhelim  was  also  a  great  Bibbonman ;  and  from 
the  time  he  became  initiated  into  the  system,  his 
eyes  were  wonderfully  open  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  country.  Sessions,  decrees,  and  warrants, 
he  looked  upon  as  gross  abuses;  assizes,  too,  by 
which  so  many  of  his  friends  were  put  to  some 
inconvenience,  he  considered  as  the  result  of 
Protestant  Ascendancy — cancers  that  ought  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  constitution.  Bailiffs,  drivers, 
tithe-proctors,  tax-gatherers,  policemen,  and  par- 
sons, he  thought  were  vermin  that  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  a  much  warmer  country 
than  Ireland. 

There  was  no  such  hand  in  the  county  as 
Phelim  at  an  alihi.  Just  give  him  the  outline — 
a  few  leading  particulars  of  the  fact — ^and  he 
would  work  wonders.  One  would  think,  indeed, 
that  he  had  been  bom  for  that  especial  purpose; 
for  as  he  was  never  known  to  utter  a  syllable  of 
truth  but  once,  when  he  had  a  design  in  not  being 
believed,  so  there  was  no  risk  of  a  lawyer  getting 
truth  out  of  him.  No  man  was  ever  afflicted  with 
such  convenient  maladies  as  Fhelim;  even  his 
sprains,  tooth-aches,  and  colics,  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  the  Whiteboy  system.  But,  indeed, 
the  very  diseases  in  Ireland  are  seditious.  Many 
a  time  has  a  tooth-ache  come  in  to  aid  Faddy  in 
obstructing  the  course  of  justice;  and  a  colic 
been  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  Irish 
deaths,  too,  are  very  disloyal,  and  frequently  at 
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variance  with  the  laws:  nor  are  our  births  much 
better;  for  although  more  legitimate  than  those 
of  our  English  neighbours,  yet  they  are  in  gen- 
eral more  illegal.  Fhelim,  in  proving  his  alibis, 
proved  all  these  positions.  On  one  occasion,  **  he 
slep  at  the  prisoner's  house,  and  couldn't  close 
his  eye  with  a  thief  of  a  tooth-ache  that  parse- 
cuted  him  the  whole  night; "  so  that  in  conse- 
quence of  having  the  tooth-ache,  it  was  impossible 
tiiat  the  prisoner  could  leave  the  house  without 
his  knowledge. 

Again,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  coidd  not  pos- 
sibly have  shot  the  deceased,  "'bekase  Mickey 
slept  that  very  night  at  Fhelim's,  an'  Phelim, 
bein'  ill  o'  the  colic,  never  slep  at  all  durin'  the 
whole  night;  an',  by  the  vartue  of  his  oath,  the 
poor  boy  couldn't  go  out  o'  the  house  unknownst 
to  him.  If  he  had,  Fhelim  would  a  seen  him, 
sure." 

Again,  '*  Paddy  Cummisky's  wife  tuck  ill  of 
a  young  one,  an'  Phelim  was  sent  for  to  bring 
the  midwife;  but  afore  he  kem  to  Paddy's,  or 
hard  o'  the  thing  at  all,  the  prisoner,  airly  in  the 
night,  oomin'  to  sit  awhile  wid  Paddy,  went  for 
the  midwife  instead  o'  Phelim,  an'  thin  they  sot 
up  an'  had  a  sup  in  regard  of  the  'casion;  an'  the 
prisoner  never  left  them  at  all  that  night  until 
the  next  momin'.  A^'  by  the  same  token,  he 
renumbered  Paddy  Cummisky  barrin*  the  door, 
an'  shuttin'  the  windies,  bekase  it's  not  lucky  to 
have  them  open,  for  fraid  that  the  fairies  'ud 
throw  their  pishthrogues  upon  the  young  one,  an' 
it  not  christened." 
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Fhdim  was  certainly  an  aooamplished  youth. 
As  an  alibist,  however,  his  career  was,  like  that 
of  all  alibists,  a  short  one.  The  fact  was,  that 
his  face  soon  became  familiar  to  the  court  and 
the  lawyers,  so  that  his  name  and  appearance 
were  ultimately  rather  hazardous  to  the  cause  of 
his  friends. 

Phelim,  on  other  occasions,  when  sunmoioned  as 
evidence  against  his  well-wishers  or  brother  Bib- 
bonmen,  usually  forgot  his  English,  and  gave  his 
testimony  by  an  interpreter.  Nothing  could 
equal  his  ignorance  and  want  of  common  capacity 
during  these  trials.  His  face  was  as  free  from 
every  visible  trace  of  meaning  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  an  idiot.  No  block  was  ever  more  impen- 
etrable than  he. 

"'What  is  the  noble  gintleman  sayin'?'*  he 
would  ask  in  Irish;  and  on  having  that  explained, 
he  would  inquire,  **  what  is  that?  "  then  demand 
a  fresh  explanation  of  the  last  one,  and  so  on 
successively,  until  he  was  given  up  in  despair. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  capital  nature,  Phelim, 
with  the  consent  of  his  friends,  would  come  for- 
ward and  make  disclosures,  in  order  to  have  them 
put  upon  their  trial  and  acquitted;  lest  a  real 
approver,  or  some  one  earnestly  disposed  to  pros- 
ecute, might  appear  against  them.  Now  the 
alibi  and  its  usual  accompaniments  are  all  of  old 
standing  in  Ireland;  but  the  master-stroke  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  a  modem  invention. 
Phelim  would  bear  evidence  against  them;  and 
whilst  the  government — for  it  was  mostly  in  gov- 
ernment prosecutions  he  adventured  this — be- 
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ner.  Lany,  as  if  Phelim  were  too  modest  to 
speak  for  himself,  seldom  met  a  yomig  ^1  with- 
out laying  siege  to  her  for  the  scmi.  He  descanted 
upon  his  good  qualities,  glossed  over  his  defects, 
and  drew  deeply  upon  invention  in  his  behalf. 
Sheelah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate for  him.  She  had  her  eye  upon  half  a  dozen 
of  the  village  girls,  to  every  one  of  ¥^om  she 
found  scxnething  to  say  in  Phelim*s  favour. 

But  it  is  time  the  action  of  our  story  should 
commence.  When  Phelim  had  reached  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year,  the  father  thought  it  was  high  time 
forhimtomaxry.  The  good  man  h«l,  of  oaane, 
his  own  motives  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
Phelim,  with  all  his  gallantry  and  devemess,  had 
never  contributed  a  shilling,  either  towards  his 
own  support  or  that  of  the  family.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  was  never  likely  to  do  so.  In  the 
third  place,  the  father  found  him  a  bad  compan- 
ion; for,  in  good  truth,  he  had  corrupted  the  good 
man's  morals  so  evidently,  that  his  character  was 
now  little  better  than  that  of  his  son.  In  the 
fourth  place,  he  never  thought  of  Phelim,  that 
he  did  not  see  a  gallows  in  the  distance;  and 
matrimony,  he  thought,  might  save  him  from 
hanging,  as  one  poison  neutralises  another.  In 
the  fifth  place,  the  half -acre  was  but  a  shabby 
patch  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  family,  since 
Phelim  grew  up.  "Bouncing  Phelim,"  as  he 
was  called  for  more  reasons  than  one,  had  the 
gift  of  good  digestion,  along  with  his  other 
accomplishments;  and  with  such  energy  was  it 
exercised,  that  the  "'  half -acre  "  was  frequently 
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ceded  to  these  arrangements,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  pitdi  upon  a  proper  g^l  as  his 
wife.  This  b^g  a  more  important  matter,  was 
thus  discussed  by  the  father  and  son,  one  evening, 
at  their  own  fire-aide,  in  the  presence  of  Sheelaii. 
"  Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  father,  "  look  about 
you,  an'  tell  us  what  girl  in  the  nei^bouiiiood 
you'd  like  to  be  married  to." 

"  Why,"  replied  Phelim, "  111  lave  that  to  you ; 
jist  point  out  the  girl  you'd  Uke  for  your  daugh- 
ther-in-law,  an'  be  she  rich,  poor,  ould,  or  ugly, 
I'U  delude  her.     That's  the  chat." 

"  Ah,  Phelim,  if  you  could  put  your  comedher 
an  Gracey  Dalton,  you'd  be  a  made  boy.  She 
has  the  full  of  a  rabbit-skin  o'  guineas." 

*'  A  made  boy  1     Faith,  they  say  I'm  tiiat  as  it 
is,  you  know.     But  would  you  with  me  to  put 
my  comedher  on  Gracey  Dalton?     Spake  out." 
"  To  be  sure  I  would." 

"  Ay,"  observed  the  mother,  "  or  what  'ud  you 
think  of  Miss  Pattherson?  That  *ud  be  the  girL 
She  has  a  fine  farm,  an'  five  hundhre  pounds. 
She's  a  Protestant,  but  Phelim  could  nu^e  a 
Christian  of  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  could,"  said  Phelim,  "  have  her 
thumpin'  her  breast,  and  countin'  her  Padareent 
in  no  time.  Would  you  wish  me  to  have  her, 
mudher! " 

"  Throth  an'  I  would,  avick." 
"  That  'ud  never  do,"  observed  the  father. 
"  Sure  you  d<»i't  think  she'd  ever  think  of  the 
likes  o'  Phelim? " 

"  Don't  make  a  goose  of  yourself,  ould  man," 
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observed  Fhelim.  **  Do  you  think  if  I  set  about 
it,  that  I'd  not  manufacture  her  senses  as  asy  as 
I'd  peel  a  piatee?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  father,  "  in  the  name 
o'  Goodness  make  up  to  her.  Faith  it  'ud  be 
something  to  have  a  jauntin'  car  in  the  family  1 " 

'*  Ay,  but  what  the  sorra  will  I  do  for  a  suit 
o'  clo'es?  *'  observed  Phelim.  "  I  could  never  go 
near  her  in  these  breeches.  My  elbows,  too,  are 
out  o'  this  ould  coat,  bad  luck  to  itl  An'  as  for 
a  waistcoat,  why,  I  dunna  but  it's  a  sin  to  call 
what  I'm  wearin' a  waistcoat  at  all.  Thin  agin— 
why,  blood  alive  sure  I  can't  go  to  her  bare- 
footed, an'  I  dunna  but  it  'ud  be  dacenter  to  do 
that  same,  than  to  step  out  in  sich  excuses  for 
brogues  as  these.  An'  in  regard  o'  the  stockin's, 
why,  I've  pulled  them  down,  sthrivin'  to  look 
dacent,  till  one  'ud  think  the  balls  o'  my  legs  is 
at  my  heels." 

**  The  sorra  word's  in  that  but  thruth,  any 
how,"  observed  the  father;  "but  what's  to  be 
done?    For  we  have  no  way  of  gettin'  them." 

"Faith,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Phelim. 
"  What  if  we'd  borry?  I  could  get  the  loan  of 
a  pair  of  breeches  from  Dudley  Dwire,  an'  a  coat 
from  Sam  Appleton.  We  might  thry  Billy 
Brady  for  a  waistcoat,  an'  a  pair  o'  stockings. 
Bamy  Buckram-back,  the  pinsioner,  'ud  lend 
me  his  pumps;  an'  we  want  nothing  now  but  a 
hat" 

"  Nothin'  undher  a  Caroline  'ud  do,  goin' 
there,"  observed  the  father. 

I  think  Father  O'Hara  'ud  oblage  me  wid 
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the  loan  o'  one  for  a  day  or  two; "  said  Fhelim; 
he  has  two  or  three  o'  them»  all  as  good  as 


It 


But,  Phelim,"  said  the  father,  **  before  we  go 
to  all  this  trouble,  are  you  sure  you  could  put 
your  comedher  on  Miss  Fattherson? " 

"  None  o'  your  nonsense/'  said  Fhelim,  "  don't 
you  know  I  could?  I  hate  a  man  to  be  puttin* 
questions  to  me,  when  he  knows  them  himself. 
It's  a  fashion  you  have  got,  an'  you  ought  to 
dhrop  it." 

"  Well  thin,"  said  the  father,  "  let  us  set  about 
it  to-morrow.  If  we  can  borry  the  do'es,  thry 
your  luck." 

Fhelim  and  the  father,  the  next  morning,  set 
out  each  in  a  different  direction,  to  see  how  far 
they  could  succeed  on  the  borrowing  system.  The 
father  was  to  make  a  descent  on  Dudley  Dwire 
for  the  breeches,  and  appeal  to  the  generosity 
of  Sam  Appleton  for  the  coat.  Fhelim  himself 
was  to  lay  his  case  before  the  priest,  and  to  assail 
Buckram-back,  the  pensioner,  on  his  way  home, 
for  the  brogues. 

When  Fhelim  arrived  at  the  priest's  house,  he 
found  none  of  the  family  up  but  the  housekeeper. 
After  bidding  her  good  morrow,  and  being  de- 
sired to  sit  down,  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  good  woman,  who  felt  anxious  to  know 
the  scandal  of  the  whole  parish. 

"  Aren't  you  a  son  of  Larry  Toole's,  young 
man?" 

"'  I  am,  indeed,  Mrs.  Doran.  I'm  Fhelim 
O'Toole,  my  mother  says." 
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**  I  hope  you're  comin'  to  spake  to  the  priest 
about  your  duty." 

'"  Why,  then,  be  gorra,  I'm  glad  you  axed  me, 
so  I  am^ — for  only  you  seen  the  pinance  in  my 
face,  you'd  never  suppose  sich  a  thing.  I  want 
to  make  my  oonfishion  to  him,  wid  the  help  o' 
Goodness." 

**  Is  there  any  news  goin',  Phelim? " 

"Diva  .  mudi,  b.r^-  what  y«a  hard  you.^ 
self,  I  suppose,  about  Frank  Fogarty,  that  went 
mad  yesterday,  for  risin'  the  meal  on  the  poor,  an' 
ate  the  ears  off  himself  afore  anybody  could  see 
him." 

''  Vick  na  hoiah,  Phelim;  do  you  tell  me  so?  " 

''  Why  man  o'  Moses,  is  it  possible  you  did  not 
hear  it,  ma'am?  " 

'"  Oh,  worra,  man  alive,  not  a  syllable  I  Ate 
the  ears  off  of  himself  I  Phelim,  acushla,  see 
what  it  is  to  be  hard  an  the  poorl " 

''  Oh,  he  was  ever  an'  always  the  biggest  nager 
livin',  ma'am.  Ay,  an'  when  he  was  tied  up,  till 
a  blessed  priest  'ud  be  brought  to  maUvogue  the 
divil  out  of  him,  he  got  a  scythe  an'  cut  his  own 
two  hands  off." 

"Nothin,PhelmiI" 

^'Faitha,  ma'am,  sure  enough.  I  suppose, 
ma'am,  you  hard  about  Biddy  Duignan?  " 

"Who  is  she,  Phelim?" 

"  Why,  the  misfortunate  crathur's  a  daughter 
of  her  father's,  ould  Mick  Duignan,  of  Taveni- 


more." 


"An'  what  about  her,  Phelim?    What  hap- 
pened her? " 
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**  Faix,  ma'am,  a  bit  of  a  mistake  she  met  wid; 
but,  anyhow,  ould  Harry  Comiolly's  to  stand  in 
the  chapel  nine  Smidays,  an'  to  make  three  Sta- 
tions to  Lough  Dergh  for  it.  Bedad,  they  say 
it's  as  purty  a  crathur  as  you'd  see  in  a  day's 
thravellin'." 

"  Harry  Connolly  I  Why,  I  know  Harry,  but 
I  never  heard  of  Biddy  Duignan,  or  her  father 
at  all.  Harry  Connolly  I  Is  it  a  man  that's  bent 
over  his  staff  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  Hut, 
tut,  Phelim,  don't  say  sich  a  thing." 

"'  Why,  ma'am,  sure  he  takes  wid  it  himself; 
he  doesn't  deny  it  at  all,  the  ould  sinner." 

*'  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  Phelim,  if  one  knows 
who  to  thrust  in  this  world,  so  they  don't.  Why 
the  desateful  ould — ^hut,  Phelim,  I  can't  give  into 
it." 

**  Faix,  ma'am,  no  wondher;  but  sure  when  he 
confesses  it  himself!  Bedad,  Mrs.  Doran,  I 
never  •seen  you  look  so  well.  Upon  my  sowl, 
you'd  take  the  shine  out  o'  the  youngest  o'  thimi " 

"  Is  it  me,  Phelim?  Why  you're  beside  your^ 
self." 

"Beside  myself,  am  I?  Faith,  an*  if  I  am, 
what  I  said's  thruth,  any  how.  I'd  give  more 
nor  I'll  name,  to  have  so  red  a  pair  of  cheeks 
as  you  have.     Sowl,  they're  thumpers." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  but  that's 
a  good  joke  I    An  ould  woman  near  sixty  I " 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  that's  nonsense,  an'  noth- 
ing else.  Near  sixty  1  Oh,  by  my  purty,  that's 
runnin'  away  wid  the  story  entirely — No,  nor 
thirty.    Faitii  I  know  them  that's  not  more  nor 
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five  or  six-an'-twenty,  that  'ud  be  glad  to  borry 
the  loan  of  your  face  for  a  while.  Divil  a  word 
o'  fie  in  that-" 

"  No,  no,  Phelim,  aroon,  I  seen  the  day;  but 
that's  past.  I  remimber  when  the  people  did  say 
I  was  worth  lookin'  at.  Won't  you  sit  near  the 
fire?    You're  in  the  dhraft  there." 

"*Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am;  faith,  you  have 
the  name  far  an'  near,  for  bein'  the  civilest  woman 
alive  this  day.  But,  upon  my  sowl,  if  you  wor 
ten  times  as  civil,  an'  say  that  you're  not  aquil 
to  any  young  girl  in  the  parish,  I'd  dispute  it 
wid  you;  an'  say  it  was  nothin'  else  than  a 
bounce." 

""  Arrah,  Phelim,  darlin,  how  can  you  palaver 
me  that  way?  I  hope  your  dacent  father's  well, 
Phelim,  an'  your  hon^  mother." 

"  Divil  a  fear  o'  them.  Now,  I'd  hould  nine 
to  one  that  the  purtiest  o'  them  hasn't  a  sweeter 
mout'  than  you  have.  By  dad  you  have  a  pair 
o*  lips,  God  bless  them  that — ^well,  well — " 

Phelim  here  ogled  her  with  looks  particularly 
wistful. 

**  Phelim,  you're  losin'  the  little  sense  you  had." 

**  Faix,  an'  it's  you  that's  taken  them  out  o'  me, 
then.  A  purty  woman  always  makes  a  fool  o' 
me.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it.  Faix,  Mrs.  Doran, 
ma'am,  you  have  a  chin  o'  your  own  1  Well,  well  1 
Oh,  be  Gorra,  I  wish  I  hadn't  come  out  this 
momin'  any  howl " 

"Arrah,  why,  Phelim?  In  throth  it's  you 
that's  the  quare  Phelim ! " 

"  Why,  ma'am— Oh  bedad  it's  a  folly  to  talk. 
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I  can't  go  widout  tastin'  them.  Sich  a  pair  o* 
timptations  as  your  lips»  barrin'  your  eyes,  I 
didn't  see  this  many  a  day." 

"  Tastin'  what,  you  mad  crathur? " 

"  Why  I'll  show  you  what  I'd  like  to  be  afther 
tastin'.  Ohl  bedad,  I'll  have  no  refusin' ;  a  purty 
woman  always  makes  a  foo " 

"  Keep  away»  Phelim ;  keep  off — bad  end  to 
you;  what  do  you  mane?  Don't  you  see  Fool 
Art  lyin'  in  the  comer  there  undher  the  sacks? 
I  don't  think  he's  asleep." 

"  Fool  Artl  why,  the  misfortunate  idiot,  what 
about  him?  Sure  he  hasn't  sinse  to  know  the 
right  hand  from  the  left.  Bedad,  ma'am  the 
thruth  is,  that  a  purty  woman  always  makes 
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"  Throth  an'  you  won't,"  said  she,  struggling. 

"'  Throth  an'  I  will,  thin,  taste  the  same  lips» 
or  we'll  see  who's  strongest  1 " 

A  good-humoured  struggle  took  place  between 
the  housekeeper  and  Phelim,  who  found  her,  in 
point  of  personal  strength,  very  near  a  match  for 
him.  She  laughed  heartily,  but  Phelim  at* 
tempted  to  salute  her  with  a  face  of  mock  gravity 
as  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  serious  man  as  he 
could  assume.  In  the  mean  time,  chairs  were 
overturned,  and  wooden  dishes  trundled  about; 
a  crash  was  heard  here,  and  another  there. 
Phelim  drove  her  to  the  hob,  and  from  the  hob 
they  bounced  into  the  fire,  the  embers  and  ashes 
of  which  were  kicked  up  into  a  cloud  about  them. 

"  Phelim,  spare  your  strinth,"  said  the  funny 
housekeeper,  "  it  won't  do.    Be  asy  now,  or  I'll 
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get  angry.  The  priest,  too,  will  hear  the  noise^ 
and  so  will  Fool  Art." 

"  To  the  divil  wid  Fool  Art,  an'  the  priest, 
too,"  said  Fhelim,  *'  who  cares  a  buckey  about  the 
priest  when  a  purty  woman  like  you  is  con- 
sam " 

"  What's  this? "  said  the  priest,  stepping  down 
from  the  parlour — ''  what's  the  matter?  Oh,  ho, 
upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Doran  I  Very  good  mdeed  I 
Under  my  own  roof,  tool  An'  pray,  ma'am,  who 
is  the  gallant?  Turn  round,  young  man.  Yes, 
I  seel  Why,  better  and  better.  Bouncing 
Phelim  O'Toole,  that  never  spoke  truth  1  I 
think,  Mr.  O'Toole,  that  when  you  come  a  court- 
^gy  you  ought  to  consider  it  worth  while  to  ap- 
pear somewhat  more  smooth  in  your  habilimenti. 
I  simply  venture  to  give  that  as  my  opinion." 

**  Why,  sure  enough,"  replied  Phelim,  without 
a*  moment's  hesitation,  "'your  Reverence  has 
found  U8  out/* 

"  Fownd  you  out!  Why,  is  that  the  tone  you 
speak  in?  " 

"  Faith,  Sir,  thruth's  best.  I  wanted  her  to 
tell  it  to  you  long  ago,  but  she  wouldn't.  How- 
somever,  it's  stiU  time  enough. — Heml  The 
thruth,  Sir,  is,  that  Mrs.  Doran  an'  I  is  goin'  to 
get  the  words  said  as  soon  as  we  can ;  so.  Sir,  wid 
the  help  o'  Goodness,  I  came  to  see  if  your  Rev- 
erence 'ud  caU  us  next  Simday  wid  a  blessin'." 

Mrs.  Doran  had,  for  at  least  a  dozen  round 
years  before  this,  been  in  a  state  of  hopelessness 
upon  the  subject  of  matrimony;  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  proposal  having  in  the  course  of  that 
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period  come  in  her  way.  Now  we  have  Addi- 
son's authority  for  affirming,  that  an  old  woman 
who  permits  tiie  thoughts  of  love  to  get  into  her 
head,  becomes  a  very  odd  kind  of  animal.  Mrs. 
Doran,  to  do  her  justice,  had  not  thought  of  it 
for  nearly  three  lustres,  for  this  reason,  that  she 
had  so  far  overcome  her  vanity  as  to  deem  it  pos- 
sible that  a  proposal  could  be  ever  made  to  her. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  Here  was  an  offer,  dropping  like  a 
ripe  plum  into  her  mouth.  She  turned  the  mat- 
ter over  in  her  mind  with  a  quickness  equal  to 
that  of  Phelim  himself.  One  leading  thought 
struck  her  forcibly:  if  she  refused  to  close  with 
this  offer,  she  would  never  get  another. 

"  Is  it  come  to  this,  Mrs.  Doran? "  inquired  the 
priest. 

"  Oh,  bedad.   Sir,  she  knows  it  is,"  replied 
Phelim,  giving  her  a  wink  with  the  safe  eye. 

Now,  Mrs.  Doran  began  to  have  her  suspicions. 

The  wink  she  considered  as  decidedly  ominous. 

Phelim,  she  concluded  with  all  the  sagacity  of  a 

woman  thinking  upon  that  subject,  had  winked 

at  her  to  assent  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

themselves  out  of  the  scrape  for  the  present.    She 

that  Phelim  would  be  apt  to  break  off  the 

and  take  some  opportunity,  before  Sun- 

Buld  arrive,  of  preventing  the  priest  from 

them.    Her  decision,  however,  was  sooa 

She  resolved,  if  possible,  to  pin  down 

1  to  his  own  proposal. 

this  true,   Mrs.   Doran?"   inquired   the 

a  second  time. 
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Mrs.  Doran  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  give  an  assent  without  proper 
emotion.  She  accordingly  applied  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  and  shed  a  few  natural  tears  in  reply 
to  the  affecting  query  of  the  pastor. 

Fhelim,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  feel  mys- 
tified. Whether  Mrs.  Doran's  tears  were  a  proof 
that  she  was  disposed  to  take  the  matter  seriously, 
or  whether  they  were  tears  of  shame  and  vexa- 
tion for  having  been  caught  in  the  character  of 
a  romping  old  hoyden,  he  could  not  then  exactly 
decide.  He  had,  however,  awful  misgivings 
upon  the  subject 

"  Then,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  I'm  to  caU  you  both  on  Simday." 

"  There's  no  use  in  keepin'  it  back  from  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Doran.  "  I  know  it's  foolish  of  me ; 
but  we  have  all  our  failins,  and  to  be  fond  of 
Fhelim  there,  is  mine.  Your  Reverence  is  to  call 
us  next  Sunday,  as  PheUm  tould  you.  I  am  sure 
I  can't  tell  you  how  he  deluded  me  at  all,  the 
desaver  o'  the  world  1 " 

FheUm's  face  during  this  acknowledgment 
was,  like  Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Venison,  ''a 
subject  for  painters  to  study."  His  eyes  pro- 
jected like  a  hare's,  until  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the'balls.  Even  the  drooping  lid  raised  itself 
up,  as  if  it  were  never  to  droop  again. 

"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  shall  certainly  not 
use  a  single  argument  to  prevent  you.  Your 
chdce,  I  must  say,  does  you  credit,  particularly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  you  have  come  at 
least  to  years  of  discretion.    Indeed,  many  per- 
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sons  mig^t  affirm  that  you  have  gone  beyond 
them;  but  I  say  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  your 
wishes  must  be  complied  with.  I  will  certainly 
cJl Phelim  OTool.l.d Bridg* Do«n on  Sun- 
day  next;  and  one  thing  I  know,  that  we  shall 
have  a  very  merry  congregation." 

Phelim's  eyes  turned  upon  the  priest  and  the 
old  woman  alternately,  with  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment which,  had  the  priest  been  a  man  of  much 
observation,  might  have  attracted  his  attention. 

''Oh,  murdher  alive,  Mrs.  Doran,''  said 
Phelim,  "  how  am  I  to  do  for  do'es?  Faith,  I'd 
like  to  appear  dacent  in  the  thing,  any  how.'' 

"  True,"  said  the  priest.  "  Have  you  made  no 
provision  for  smoothing  the  externals  of  your 
admirer?    Is  he  to  appear  in  this  trim?  " 

"  Bedad,  Sir,"  said  PheUm,  "  we  never  thought 
o'  that.  All  the  world  knows,  your  Reverence, 
that  I  might  carry  my  purse  in  my  eye,  an'  never 
feel  a  mote  in  it.  But  the  thruth  is.  Sir,  she  was 
so  lively  cm  the  subject — in  a  kind  of  a  pleasant, 
coaxin'  hurry  of  her  own — an'  indeed  I  was  so 
myself,  too.  Augh,  Mrs.  Doranl  Be  gorra. 
Sir,  she  put  her  comedher  an  me  entirely,  so  she 
did.  Well,  be  my  sowl,  I'll  be  the  flower  of  a 
husband  to  her  anyhow.  I  hope  your  Reverence 
'ill  come  to  the  chiist'nin'?  But  about  the  do'es ; 
— ^bad  luck  saize  the  tack  I  have  to  put  to  my 
back,  but  what  you  see  an  me,  if  we  wor  to  be 
married  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  Phelim,  aroon,"  said  Mrs.  Doran,  "  his 
Reverence  here  has  my  little  pences  o'  money  in 
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his  hands,  an'  fhe  best  way  is  for  you  to  get  the 
price  of  a  suit  from  him.  You  must  get  elo'es, 
an'  good  ones,  too,  Phelim,  sooner  nor  any  stop 
should  be  put  to  our  marriage." 

*^  Augh,  Mrs.  Doran,"  said  Phelim,  ogling  her 
from  the  safe  eye,  with  a  tender  suavity  of  man- 
ner that  did  honour  to  his  heart;  ""be  gorra. 
Ma'am,  you've  played  the  puck  entirely  wid  me. 
Faith,  I'm  gettin'  fonder  an*  fonder  of  her  every 
minute,  your  Reverence." 

He  set  his  eye,  as  he  uttered  this,  so  sweetly 
and  significantly  upon  the  old  housekeeper,  that 
the  priest  thought  it  a  transgression  of  decorum 
in  his  presence. 

"  I  tiiink,"  said  he,  "  you  had  better  keep  your 
melting  looks  to  yourself,  Phelim.  Restrain 
your  gallantry,  if  you  please,  at  least  until  I 
withdraw." 

"Why,  blood  alive  I  Sir,  when  people's  fond 
of  one  another,  it's  hard  to  keep  the  love  down. 
Augh,  Mrs.  Doranl  Faith,  you've  rendhered 
my  heart  like  a  lump  o'  tallow." 

"  Follow  me  to  the  parlour,"  said  the  priest, 
**  and  let  me  know,  Bridget,  what  sum  I  am  to 
give  this  melting  gallant  of  yours." 

"  I  may  as  well  get  what'U  do  the  weddin'  at 
wanst,"  observed  Phelim.  "  It'll  save  throuble, 
in  the  first  place;  an'  sackinly,  it'll  save  time;  for 
plase  Goodness,  111  have  everything  ready  for 
houldin'  the  weddin'  the  Monday  afther  the  last 
calL  By  the  hole  o'  my  coat,  the  minute  I  get 
the  clo'es  we'll  be  spliced,  an'  thin  for  the  honey- 
moonl" 
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"  How  much  mraiey  shall  I  give  him?  "  said 
the  priest. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that; 
I'm  ignorant  of  what  'ud  make  a  dacent  weddin'. 
We  don't  intend  to  get  manid  undher  a  hedge; 
we've  f  rinds  on  both  sides,  an*,  of  ooorse,  we  must 
have  them  about  us,  plase  Groodness." 

"  Be  goira.  Sir,  it's  no  wondher  I'm  fond  of 
her,  the  darlin*?  Bad  win  to  you,  Mrs.  Doran, 
how  did  you  come  over  me  at  all? " 

"  Bridget,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  have  asked  you 
a  ample  question,  to  which  I  expect  a  plain  an- 
swer. What  money  am  I  to  give  this  tallow- 
hearted  swain  of  yours! " 

"  Why,  your  Reverence,  whatscHuever  you 
think  may  be  enou^  for  full,  an'  pUnty,  an' 
dacency,  at  the  weddin*." 

*'  Not  forgetting  the  thatch  for  me,  in  the 

mane  time,"  said  Fhelim.    "  Nothin*  less  will 

sarve  us,  plase  your  Reverence.     Maybe,   Sir, 

you'd  think  of  comin'  to  the  weddin'  yourself?  " 

"  There  are  in  my  hands,"  observed  the  priest, 

"  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  guineas  of  your 

money,  Bridget.    Here,  Fhelim,  are  ten  for  your 

suit  and  wedding  expenses.     Gro  to  your 

1    Nol  dcm't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 

fiance  this  transaction  in  the  slightest 

I  comply  with  your  wishes,  because  I 

despise  you  both;  but  certainly  this  fool- 

voman  most.    Give  me  an  acknowledg- 

:  this,  FhelinL*' 

bless  you.  Sir  I*'  said  Phelim,  as  if  he 

[  them  a  compliment    "  In  re^rd  o'  the 
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acknowledgment,  Sir,  I  acknowledge  it  wid  all 
my  heart;  but  bad  luck  to  the  scrape  at  all  I  can 
write." 

""  Well,  no  matter.  You  admit,  Bridget,  that 
I  give  this  money  to  this  blessed  youth  by  your 
authority  and  consent." 

"  Surely,  your  Reverence;  I'll  never  go  back 
of  it" 

"  Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  have  the 
money;  pray  get  married  as  soon  as  possible." 

**  I'll  give  you  my  oath,"  said  Phelim ;  "  an' 
be  the  blessed  iron  ioags  in  the  grate  there,  I'll 
not  lose  a  day  in  gettin'  myself  spliced.  Isn't 
she  the  tendher-hearted  sowl,  your  Reverence? 
Augfa,  Mrs.  Doran  1 " 

'*  Leave  my  place,"  said  the  priest.  **  I  can- 
not forget  the  old  proverb,  that  one  fool  makes 
many,  but  an  old  fool  is  worse  than  any.  So  it 
is  with  this  old  woman." 

**  Ould  w(Mnanl  Oh,  thin  I'm  sure  I  don't  de- 
sarve  this  from  your  Reverence  1 "  exclaimed  the 
housekeeper,  wiping  her  eyes:  ''if  I'm  a  little 
seasoned  now,  you  know  I  wasn't  always  so.  If 
ever  there  was  a  faithful  sarvant,  I  was  that,  an' 
managed  your  house  and  place  as  honestly  as  I'll 
manage  my  own,  plase  Goodness." 

As  they  left  the  parlour,  Phelim  became  the 
consoler. 

"  Whisht,  you  darlin'  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  Sure 
youTl  have  Boundn'  PheKm  to  comfort  you. 
But  now  that  he  has  shut  the  door,  what — ^hem — 
I'd  take  it  as  a  piece  o'  civility  if  you'd  open  my 
eyes  a  little ;  I  mane — ^hem — ^was  it — ^is  this  doin* 
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him,  or  how?    Aie  you — hem — do  you  undher- 
stand  me,  Mrs.  Doran?" 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  Fhdim?  I 
think  everything  is  very  plain." 

"  Oh,  the  divil  a  pbuner,  I  suppose.  But  in 
ihe  mane  time,  might  one  axe,  out  o'  mere  cu- 
rosity,  if  you're  in  tdmest?  " 

"  in  airnesti    Arrah,  what  did  I  give  you  my 
money  for,  Phelim?    Well,  now  that  everything 
is  settled,  God  forgive  you  if  you  make  a  bad 
husband  to  me." 
"  A  bad  what?  " 

"  I  say,  God  forgive  you  if  you  make  a  bad 
husband  to  me.  I'm  afeared,  Phelim,  that  I'll 
be  too  foolish  about  you — ^that  I'll  be  too  fond 
of  you." 

Phelim  looked  at  her  in  solemn  silence,  and 
then  replied — "  Let  us  trust  in  God  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  weakness.  Pray 
to  him  to  avoid  all  folly,  an'  above  everything, 
to  give  you  a  dacent  stock  of  discration,  for  it's 

a  mighty  fine  thing  for  a  woman  of  your  yea 

hem  a  mighty  fine  thing  it  is,  indeed,  for  a 
sasoned  woman,  as  you  say  you  are." 

"  When  will  the  weddin'  take  place,  Phelim?  " 
"The  what?"  said  Phelim,  opening  his  brisk 
ith  a  fresh  stare  of  dismay, 
l^y,  the  weddin*,  acushla.  When  will  it 
>lace?  I  think  the  Monday  afther  the  last 
id  be  the  best  time.  We  wouldn't  lose  a 
bin.  Tbroth,  I  long  to  hear  my  last  call 
Phelim,  jeweL" 
elim  gave  her  another  look. 
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'^The  last  calll  Thin,  by  the  vestment,  you 
don't  long  half  as  much  for  your  last  call  as  I 
do-" 

"  Arrah,  Fhelim,  did  you  take  the — ^the — ^what 
you  wor  wantin'  awhile  agone?  Throth,  myself 
disremimbers." 

'"  Ay,  a  round  dozen  o'  them.  How  can  you 
forget  it?  " 

The  idiot  in  the  comer  here  gave  a  loud  snore, 
but  composed  himself  to  sleep,  as  if  insensible 
to  all  that  passed. 

"  Throth,  an'  I  do  forget  it.  Now,  Phelim, 
you'll  not  go  till  you  take  a  cup  o'  tay  wid  my- 
self. Throth,  I  do  forget  it,  Phelim  darlin* 
jewel." 

PheUm's  face  now  assumed  a  very  queer  ex- 
pression. He  twisted  his  features  into  all  pos- 
sible directions ;  brought  his  mouth  first  round  to 
one  ear  and  then  to  the  other ;  put  his  hand,  as  if 
in  great  pain,  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach;  lifted 
one  knee  up  till  it  almost  touched  his  diin,  then 
let  it  down,  and  instantly  brought  up  the  other 
in  a  similar  manner. 

"  Phelim,  darlin',  what  ails  you?  "  inquired  the 
tender  old  nymph.  "  Wurrah,  man  alive,  aren't 
you  well?  " 

"  Oh,  be  the  vestment,"  said  Phelim,  "  what's 
this  at  all?  Murdher  sheery,  what'U  I  do  I  Oh, 
I'm  very  bad  I  At  death's  door,  so  I  ami  Be 
gorra,  Mrs.  Doran,  I  must  be  off." 

"  Wurrah,  Phelim  dear,  won't  you  stop  till  we 
settle  everything?" 

*'Oh,  purshuin'  to  the  ha'p'orth  I  can  settle 
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till  I  recoTer  o'  this  muTdherin'  cholicl  All's 
asthray  wid  me  in  the  inside.  I'll  see  you — 
111  see  you — Hardm  an  dioid!  what's  tills? 
— I  must  be  off  like  a  shot — oh,  murdher  sheeiy  t 
—but — ^but — 111  see  you  to-morrow.  In  the 
mane  time,  I'm — I'm — for  ever  oblaged  to  you 
for — for — lendin'  me  the — ^loan  of — oh,  by  the 
vestments,  I'm  a  gone  man! — for  lendin*  me 
the  loan  of  the  ten  guineas — Oh,  I'm  gone  I " 

Phelim  disappeared  on  uttering  these  words, 
and  his  strides  on  passing  out  of  the  house  were 
certainly  more  rapid  and  vigorous  than  those  of 
a  man  labouring  imder  pain.  In  fact,  he  never 
looked  behind  him  until  one  half  the  distance 
between  the  priest's  house  and  his  fatibor's  catnn 
had  been  fairly  traversed. 

S<Hne  misgivings  occurred  to  the  old  house- 
keeper, but  her  vanity,  having  been  revived  by 
Fhelim's  blarney,  would  not  permit  her  to  listen 
to  them.  She  had,  besides,  other  motives  to 
fortify  her  futh  in  his  attachment.  First, 
there  was  her  money,  a  much  larger  sum  than 
ever  Phelim  could  expect  with  any  other  woman, 
young  or  old;  again,  they  were  to  be  called  aa 
the  following  Sunday,  and  she  knew  that 
when  a  marriage  affair  proceeds  so  far,  ob- 
disappointment  is  not  to  be  appre- 

elim  readied  home,  he  found  the 
aed  after  having  borrowed  a  full 
bes  for  him.  Sam  Appleton,  on 
1  Larry  that  Bouncing  Phelim  was 
t  a  "  Great  Match,"  *   generously 
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lent  him  coat,  waistcoat,  hat,  and  small-clothes. 

When  Fhelim  presented  himself  at  home,  he 
scarcely  replied  to  the  queries  put  to  him  by 
his  father  and  mother  concerning  his  interview 
with  the  priest.  He  sat  down,  rubbed  his  hands, 
scratched  his  head,  rose  up,  and  walked  to  and 
fro,  in  a  mood  of  mind  so  evidently  between  mirth 
and  chagrin,  that  his  worthy  parents  knew  not 
whether  to  be  merry  or  miserable. 

"Fhelim,"  said  the  mother,  ''did  you  take 
anything  while  you  wor  away? " 

''  Did  I  take  anythingi  is  it?  Arrah,  be  asy, 
ould  woman  1  Did  I  take  anything  1  Faith  you 
may  say  thati" 

**  Let  us  know,  any  how,  what's  the  matther 
wid  you?"  asked  the  father. 

"  Tare-an*-ounze  I "  exclaimed  the  son,  "  what 
is  this  for,  at  all  at  all?    It's  too  killin'  I  am, 

IS. 

''  You're  not  lookin'  at  Sam  Appleton's  do'es," 
said  the  father,  ''  that  he  lent  you  the  loan  of, 
hat  an'  aU?  " 

"Do  you  want  to  put  an  affront  upon  me, 
ould  man?  To  the  divil  wid  himself  an'  his 
clo'esl  When  I  want  do'es  I'll  buy  them  wid 
my  own  money  I" 

"  Larry,"  observed  the  mother,  "  there's  your- 
self all  over — bs  proud  as  a  paycock  when  the 
sup's  in  your  head,  an'  'ud  spake  as  big  wid- 
out  the  sign  o'  money  in  your  pocket,  as  if  you 
had  the  rint  of  an  estate." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  the  sign  o'  money? " 
exclaimed  Fhelim,  with  a  swagger.     "  Maybe 

IV— 5 
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you'll  call  that  the  sign  o'  money  1 "  he  added, 
producing  the  ten  guineas  in  gold. 

The  father  and  mother  looked  at  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  then  at  each  other,  and  shook 
their  heads. 
'  "'  PhelimI "  said  the  father,  solemnly. 

'"  PhelimI "  said  the  mother,  awfully;  and  both 
shook  their  heads  again. 

"  You  wor  never  over-scrupulous,"  the  father 
proceeded,  **  an*  you  know  you  have  many  little 
things  to  answer  for,  in  the  way  of  pickin'  up 
what  didn't  belong  to  yourself.  I  think,  too, 
you're  not  the  same  boy  you  wor  afore  you  tuck 
to  swearin'  the  alibies." 

"  Faith,  an'  I  doubt  I'll  have  to  get  some  one 
to  swear  an  alibi  for  myself  soon,"  Phelim  re- 
plied. 

"Why,  blessed  hour  I"  said  Larry,  "didn't 
I  often  tell  you  never  to  join  the  boys  in  any- 
thing that  might  turn  out  a  hangin'  matther? " 

"If  this  is  not  a  hangin'  maither,"  said 
Phelim,  "it's  something  nearly  as  bad:  it's  a 
^  marryin'  matther.  Sure  I  deluded  another  since 
you  seen  me  last.  Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it.  I 
was  clane  fell  in  love  wid  this  momin'  about 
seven  o'clock." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  the  money,  Phelim?  " 

"Why  from  the  youthful  sprig  that  fell  in 
love  wid  me.  Sure  we're  to  be  *  called '  in  the 
chapel  on  Simday  next." 

"Why  thin  now,  PhelimI  An*  who  is  the 
young  crathur?  for  in  throth  she  must  be  young 
to  go  to  give  the  money  beforehand  1 " 
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"  Murdherl "  exclaimed  Fhelim,  "  what's  this 
fori  Was  ever  any  one  done  as  I  am?  Who 
is  shel  Why  she's — oh,  murdher,  oh  I — she's  no 
other  than — hem^-divil  a  one  else  than  Father 
O'Hara's  housekeeper,  ould  Biddy  Doranl " 

The  mirth  of  the  old  couple  was  excessive. 
The  father  laughed  till  he  fell  off  his  stool,  and 
the  mother  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"Death  alive,  ould  manl  but  you're  very 
merry,"  said  Phelim.  "  If  you  wor  my  age,  an* 
in  such  an  amplush,  you'd  laugh  on  tiie  wrongs 
side  o'  your  mouth.  Maybe  you'll  turn  your 
tune  when  you  hear  that  i^e  has  a  hundhre  an' 
twenty  guineas." 

"An'  you'll  be  rich,  too,"  said  the  father. 
"The  sprig  an'  you  will  be  rich  I — ha,  ha, 
hal' 

"An'  the  family  they'U  havel"  said  the 
mother,  in  convulsions. 

"  Why,  in  regard  o'  that,"  said  Phelim,  rather 
nettled,  "  if  all  fails  us,  sure  we  can  do  as  my 
father  an'  you  did:  kiss  the  Lucky  Stone,  an' 
make  a  Station." 

"Phelim,  aroon,"  said  the  mother,  seriously, 
"put  it  out  o'  your  head.  Sure  you  wouldn't 
go  to  bring  me  a  daughther-in-law  oulder  nor 
myself?  " 

"I'd  as  soon  go  over''^  said  Phelim;  "or 
noing  itself,  before  I'd  marry  sich  a  piece  o' 
desate.  Hard  feedin'  to  herl  how  she  did  me  to 
my  facel" 

Phelim  then  entered  into  a  long-visaged  detail 
of  the  scene  at  Father  O'Hara's,  dwelling  bit- 
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terly  on  the  alacrity  with  which  the  old  house- 
keeper ensnared  him  in  his  own  mesh. 

"  However,"  he  concluded,  "  she'd  be  a  sharp 
one  if  she'd  do  me  altogether.  We're  not 
married  yet;  an*  I've  a  consate  of  my  own,  that 
9ht^8  done  for  the  ten  guineas,  any  howl " 

A  family  council  was  immediatdiy  held  upon 
Fhelim's  matrimonial  prospects.  On  coming 
close  to  the  speculation  of  Miss  Patterson,  it  was 
somehow  voted,  notwithstanding  Fhelim's  powers 
of  attraction,  to  be  rather  a  discouraging  one. 
Gracey  Dalton  was  also  ^ven  up.  The  matter 
was  now  serious,  the  time  short,  and  Fhelim's 
bounces  touching  his  own  fascinations  with  the 
sex  in  general,  were  considerably  abated.  It 
was  therefore  resolved,  that  he  ought  to  avail 
himself  of  Sam  Appleton's  clothes,  until  his  own 
could  be  made.  Sam,  he  said,  would  not  press 
him  for  them  immediately,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
under  obligations  to  Fhelim's  silence  upon  some 
midnight  excursions  that  he  had  made. 

"  Not,"  added  Phelim,  "  but  I'm  as  much,  an' 
in  his  power,  than  he  is  in  mine." 
ikfast  was  over,  Phelim  and  the 
having  determiaed  to  "  drink  a 
ni^t  in  the  family  of  an  humble 
a,  named  Donovan,  who,  they  all 
1  make  an  excellent  wife  for  him, 
their  oars  until  evening.  In  the 
'helim  sauntered  about  the  village, 
he  halMt  of  dcHng.  whilst  the  father 
as  a  holiday.  We  have  never  told 
bat  Phelim  was  in  love,  because  in 
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fact  we  know  not  whether  he  was  or  not.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  simply  inform  them,  that  in 
a  little  shed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  lived 
a  person  with  whom  Phelim  was  very  intimate, 
caUed  Foodie  Flattery.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man 
after  Phelim's  own  heart,  and  Phelim  was  a  boy 
after  his.  He  maintained  himself  by  riding 
country  races;  by  handing,  breeding,  and  feed- 
ing cod^;  by  fishing,  poaching,  and  serving  proc- 
esses; and  finally,  by  his  knowledge  as  a  cow- 
doctor  and  farrier — ^into  the  two  last  of  which 
he  had  given  Phelim  same  insight.  We  say  the 
two  last,  for  in  most  of  the  other  accomplish- 
ments Phelim  was  fully  his  equal.  Phelim  fre- 
quently envied  him  his  life.  It  was  an  idle^ 
amusing,  vagabond  kind  of  existence,  just  such  a 
one  as  he  felt  a  relish  for.  This  man  had  a  daugh- 
ter, rather  well-looking;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  he  and  Phelim  had  frequently  spent  whole 
nights  out  together,  no  one  knew  on  what  em- 
ployment. Into  Flattery's  house  did  Phelim 
saunter  with  something  like  an  inclination  to 
lay  the  events  of  the  day  before  him,  and  to 
ask  his  advice  upon  his  future  prospects.  On 
entering  the  cabin  he  was  much  surprised  to  find 
the  daughter  in  a  very  melancholy  mood;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  puza^ed  him  not  a  little,  as  he 
knew  that  they  lived  very  harmoniously  together. 
Sally  had  been  very  useful  to  her  father;  and, 
if  fame  did  not  beUe  her,  was  sometimes  worthy 
Foodie's  assistant  in  his  nocturnal  exploits.  She 
was  certainly  reputed  to  be  ""  light  handed;  "  an 
imputation  whidi  caused  the  young  men  of  her 
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acquaintance  to  avoid,  in  their  casual  conversa^ 
tions  with  her,  any  allusion  to  matrimony. 

"  Sally,  achora,"  said  Phelim,  when  he  saw 
her  in  distress,  "  what's  the  fun?  Where's 
your  father?" 

"  Oh,  Phelim,"  she  replied,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's  cotch  at  last.  My 
father's  in  gaoL" 

Pbelim's  jaw  dropped.  "  In  gaoll  Chorp  an 
dkmol,  nol" 

"  It's  thruth,  Phelim.  Curse  upon  this  White- 
hoy  business,  I  wish  it  never  had  come  into  the 
counthr^  at  all." 

"  Sally,  I  must  see  him;  you  know  I  must 
But  tell  me  how  it  happened?  Was  it  at  home 
he  was  taken? " 

"  No;  he  was  taken  this  momin'  in  the  market. 
I  was  wid  him  sellin'  some  chickens.  What'U 
you  an'  Sam  Appleton  do,  Phelim? " 

"Uzl    Why,  what  danger  is  there  to  aither 
r  me,  you  darljn'?  " 

a  sure,  Phelim,  I  don't  know;  but  he  tould 
at  if  I  was  provided  for,  he'd  be  firm, 
e  chance  of  his  thrial.  But,  he  says,  poor 
hat  it  'ud  brake  his  heart  to  be  thrans- 
,  lavin*  me  behind  him  wid  nobody  to  take 
me.  He  says,  too,  if  anything  'ud  make 
ig,  it's  fear  of  the  thrial  goin'  a^st  him- 
or,  as  he  said  to  me,  what  *ud  become  of 
'ally,  if  anything  happened  me? " 
%sh  flood  of  tears  followed  this  disclosure 
helim's  face,  which  was  certainly  destined 
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to  undergo  on  that  day  many  variations  of  as- 
pect, became  remarkably  blank. 

"'  Sally,  you  insinivator,  I'll  hould  a  thousand 
guineas  you'd  never  guess  what  brought  me  here 
to-day? " 

"  Arrah,  how  could  I,  Phelim?  To  plan  some- 
thin'  wid  my  fadher,  maybe.'* 

"  No,  but  to  plan  somethin'  wid  yourself,  you 
coaxin  jewel  you.  Now  tell  me  this — ^Would 
you  marry  a  certain  gay,  roguish,  well-built 
young  fellow,  they  call  Boundn'  Phelim? " 

"Phelim,  don't  be  gettin'  an  wid  your  fun 
now,  an'  me  in  affliction.  Sure,  I  know  well  you 
wouldn't  throw  yourself  away  upon  a  poor  girl 
like  me,  that  has  nothin'  but  a  good  pair  of 
hands  to  live  by." 

"Be  my  sowl,  an'  you  live  by  them.  Well, 
but  set  in  case — supposin' — ^that  same  Bouncin'^ 
Phelim  was  willin'  to  make  you  misthress  of  the 
Half  Acre,  what  'ud  you  be  sayin'  ?  ** 

"  Phelim,  if  a  body  thought  you  wom't  jokin' 
them — ah,  the  dickens  go  wid  you,  Phelim — 
this  is  more  o'  your  thricks — ^but  if  it  was  thruth 
you  wor  spakin',  Phelim?  '* 

''It  is  thruth,"  said  Phelim;  "be  the  vest- 
ment, it's  nothin'  else.  Now,  say  yes  or  no;  for 
if  it's  a  thing  that  it's  to  be  a  match,  you  must 
go  an'  tell  him  that  I'll  marry  you,  an'  he  must 
be  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  see,  Sally,  by  thim 
five  crasses  it's  not  bekase  your  father's  in  I'm 
marryin'  you  at  all.  Sure  I'm  in  love  wid  you, 
acusUal    Divil  a  lie  in  it.    Now,  yes  or  no?  " 
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"Well — ^trotb — to  be  sure — ^the  sorra  one, 
Fhelim,  but  you  have  quare  ways  wid  you. 
Now  are  you  downright  in  aimest? " 

''  Be  the  stool  I'm  sittin  onl " 

''Well,  in  the  name  o'  Groodness,  I'll  go  to 
my  father,  an'  let  him  know  it.  Poor  man,  it'll 
take  the  fear  out  of  his  heart  Now  can  he 
depind  on  you,  Phelim?  '* 

"  Why,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  well  get  our- 
selves called  on  Sunday  next.  Let  himself,  sure, 
send  some  one  to  autorise  the  priest  to  call  us. 
An'  now  that  all's  settled,  don't  I  desarve  some- 
thin'  ?    Oh,  be  gorra,  surely." 

"  Behave,  Phelim — oh— oh — ^PheUm,  now — 
there  you've  tuck  it— och,  the  curse  o*  the  crows 
on  you,  see  the  way  you  have  my  hair  down! 
There  now,  you  broke  my  comb,  too.  Troth, 
you're  a  wild  slip,  Phelim.  I  hope  you  won't 
be  goin'  on  this  way  wid  the  girls,  when  you 
get  married." 

"  Is  it  me,  you  coaxer?  No,  faith,  I'll  wear 
a  pair  of  winkers,  for  f raid  o'  lookin'  at  them 
at  all.  Oh,  be  gorra,  no,  Sally,  I'll  lave  that 
to  the  great  people.  Sure,  they  say,  the  divil 
a  differ  they  make  at  all." 

"Go  off  now,  Phelim,  till  I  get  ready,  an' 
set  out  to  my  father.  But,  Phelim,  never 
breathe  a  word  about  him  bein'  in  gaol.  No  one 
knows  it  but  ourselves — ^that  is,  none  o'  the 
neighbours." 

"I'U  sing  dumb,"  said  Phelim.  "WeU, 
banaght  lath,  a  rogoraht  •  Tell  him  the  thruth 
— ^to  be  gamef  an'  he'll  find  you  an'  me  sweeled 
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together  whin  he  comes  out,  plase  Gkxxlness." 

Phelim  was  hut  a  few  minutes  gone,  when  the 
old  military  cap  of  Fool  Art  projected  from  the 
little  bed-room,  which  a  wicker  wall,  plastered 
with  mud,  divided  from  the  other  part  of  the 
cabin. 

" Is  he  gone?"  said  Art 

"You  may  come  out.  Art,"  said  she,  "he's 
gone." 

"  Ha  I "  said  Art,  triumphantly,  "  I  often 
tould  him,  when  he  vexed  me  an'  pelted  me  wid 
snow-balls,  that  I'd  come  along  sides  wid  him 
yet.  An'  it's  not  over  aither.  Fool  Art  can 
snore  when  he's  not  asleep,  an'  see  wid  his  eyes 
shut.    Wherroo  for  Art  I" 

"But,  Art,  maybe  he  intinds  to  marry  the 
housekeeper  afther  all? " 


Hi  the  cholic,  the  cholic ! 
An'  ho  the  cholic  for  Phelim ! 


"  Then  you  think  he  won't.  Art?" 


Hi  the  cholic,  the  cholic ! 
An'  ho  the  cholic  for  Phelim ! 


**  Now,  Art,  don't  say  a  word  about  my  father 
not  bein'  in  gaoL  He's  to  be  back  from  my 
grandfather's  in  a  short  time,  an'  if  we  manage 
well,  you'll  see  what  you'll  get.  Art — a  brave 
new  sbirt.  Art." 

"Art  has  the  lane  for  Phelim,  but  it's  not 
the  long  one  wid  no  turn  in  it.  Wherroo  for 
Art." 

Phelim,  on  his  return  home,  felt  queer;  here 
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was  a  second  matrimonial  predicament,  consider- 
ably worse  than  the  first,  into  which  he  was 
hooked  decidedly  against  his  wilL  The  worst 
feature  in  this  case  was  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Foodie  Flattery's  disclosures, 
should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  'peach  upon 
his  brother  Whitebojrs.  Indeed,  Phelim  began 
to  consider  it  a  calamity  that  he  ever  entered 
into  their  system  at  all;  for,  on  running  over 
his  exploits  along  with  them,  he  felt  that  he 
was  liable  to  be  taken  up  any  morning  of  the 
week,  and  lodged  in  one  of  his  majesty's  board- 
ing-houses. The  only  security  he  had  was  the 
honesty  of  his  confederates ;  and  experience  took 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  him  many  cases 
in  which  those  who  considered  themselves  quite 
secure,  upon  the  same  grounds,  either  dangled 
or  crossed  the  water.  He  remembered,  too, 
some  prophecies  that  had  been  uttered  concern- 
ing him  with  reference  both  to  hanging  and 
matrimony.  Touching  the  former  it  was  often 
said,  that  **  he'd  die  where  the  bird  flies  " — ^be- 
tween heaven  and  earth;  on  matrimony,  that 
there  seldom  was  a  swaggerer  among  the  girls 
but  came  to  the  ground  at  last. 

Now  Phelim  had  a  memory  of  his  own,  and 
in  turning  over  his  situation,  and  the  prophecies 
that  had  been  so  confidently  pronounced  con- 
cerning him,  he  felt,  as  we  said,  rather  queer. 
He  found  his  father  and  mother  in  excellent 
spirits  when  he  got  home.  The  good  man  had 
got  a  gallon  of  whiskey  on  credit;  for  it  had 
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been  agreed  on  not  to  break  the  ten  golden 
guineas,  until  they  should  have  ascertained  how 
the  match-making  would  terminate  that  night 
at  Donovan's. 

"Phelim,"  said  the  father,  "strip  yourself, 
an'  put  on  Sam's  clo'es:  you  must  send  him 
down  yours  for  a  day  or  two;  he  says  it's  the 
least  he  may  have  the  wearin'  o'  them,  so  long 
as  you  have  his." 

"  Right  enough,"  said  Phelim;  "  Wid  all  my 
heart;  I'm  ready  to  make  a  fair  swap  wid  him 
any  day,  for  that  matther." 

"  I  sent  word  to  the  Donovans  that  we're  to 
go  to  coort  there  to-night,"  said  Larry;  "  so  that 
they'll  be  prepared  for  us;  an'  as  it  would  be 
shabby  not  to  have  a  friend,  I  asked  Sam  Ap- 
pleton  himself.    He's  to  folly  us." 

"I  see,"  said  Phelim,  "I  see.  Well,  the 
best  boy  in  Europe  Sam  is,  for  sich  a  spree. 
Now,  f adher,  you  must  lie  like  the  ould  diouol 
to-night.  Back  everything  I  say,  an'  there's  no 
fear  of  us.  *  But  about  what  she's  to  get,  you 
must  hould  out  for  that.  I'm  to  despise  it,  you 
know.  I'll  abuse  you  for  spakin'  about  for- 
tune, but  don't  budge  an  indi." 

"It's  not  the  first  time  I've  done  that  for 
you,  Phelim;  but  in  regard  o'  these  ten  guineas, 
why  you  must  put  them  in  yoiu-  pocket  for  f raid 
they'd  be  wantin'  to  get  off  wid'  lajrin'  down 
guinea  for  guinea.  You  see,  they  don't  think 
we  have  a  rap;  an'  if  they  propose  it  we'll  be 
up  to  them." 
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"  Larry,"  observed  Sheelah,  "  don't  make  a 
match  except  they  give  that  pig  they  have. 
Hould  out  for  that  by  all  means." 

*'  Tare-an'-ouDzel "  exclaimed  Fhelim,  "  am  I 
goin*  to  take  the  oowithry  out  o*  the  face?  By 
the  vestments,  I'm  a  purty  boy  I  Do  you  know 
the  fresh  news  I  have  for  ycz? " 

"  Not  ten  guineas  more,  Fhelim? "  replied  the 

rou  soodhered  another  ould  woman," 

ther. 

*  replied  Fhelim.     "  No,  but  by  the 

I  deluded  a  young  one  since  I  went 

3uple  were  once  more  disposed  to  be 
lit  Fhelim  confirmed  his  assertion 
multiplicity  of  oaths,  timt  they  be- 
Nothing,  however,  could  wring  the 
>  name  out  of  him.  tie  had  reascms 
rag  it  which  be  did  not  wish  to  di- 
fact,  he  could  never  endure  ridicule;, 
le  of  Sally  Flattery,  as  the  person 
id  "  deluded,"  would  constitute,  on 
riuroph  quite  as  sorry  as  that  which 
eved  in  Father  O'Hara's.  In  Ire- 
1  ever  thinks  of  marrying  a  female 
t  Sally  was  strongly  suspected  to 
lome  worthy  fellow,  who  happens  to 
i\h  the  same  propensity, 
proper  hour  arrived,  honest  Fhelim, 
f  already  made  arrangements  to  be 
i  following  Sunday,  as  the  intended 
two  females,  now.<  proceeded  with 
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great  coolness  to  make,  if  possible,  a  similar  en- 
gagement with  a  third. 

There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said  for 
PheCm.  His  conquest  over  the  housekeeper 
was  considerably  out  of  the  common  course  of 
love  affairs.  He  had  drawn  upon  his  inven- 
tion, only  to  bring  himself  and  the  old  woman 
out  of  the  ridiculous  predicament  in  which  the 
priest  found  them.  He  had,  moreover,  intended 
to  prevail  on  her  to  lend  him  the  hat,  in  case 
the  priest  himself  had  refused  Imn.  He  was 
consequently  not  prepared  for  the  vigorous  man- 
ner in  which  Mrs.  Doran  fastened  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony.  On  suspecting  that  she  was 
inclined  to  be  serious,  he  pleaded  his  want  of 
proper  apparel;  but  here  again  the  liberality  of 
the  housekeeper  silenced  him,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  opened  an  excellent  prospect  of  pro- 
curing that  which  he  most  required — ^a  decent 
suit  of  clothes.  This  induced  him  to  act  a  part 
that  he  did  not  feel.  He  saw  the  old  woman 
was  resolved  to  outwit  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
overreach  the  old  woman. 

His  marriage  with  Sally  Flattery  was  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  chance.  If  he  married  her 
at  all,  he  knew  it  must  be  in  self-defence.  He 
felt  that  her  father  had  him  in  his  power,  and 
that  he  was  anything  but  a  man  to  be  depended 
on.  He  also  tiiought  that  his  being  called  with 
her,  on  the  Sunday  following,  would  neutralise 
his  call  with  the  housekeeper;  just  as  positive 
and  negative  quantities  in  algebra  cancel  each 
other.    But  he  was  quite  ignorant  that  the  story 
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of  Flattery's  imprisonment  was  merely  a  plan  of 
the  daughter's  to  induce  him  to  marry  her. 

With  respect  to  Peggy  D<»K>van,  he  intended, 
should  he  succeed  in  extricating  himself  from  the 
meshes  whidi  the  other  two  had  thrown  around 
him,  that  she  should  be  the  elected  one  to  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  unite  himself.  As  to  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  being  called  to  three  at  once, 
he  knew  that,  however  laughable  in  itself,  it 
would  be  precisely  something  like  what  the  parish 
would  expect  from  him.  Bouncing  Phelim  was 
no  common  man,  and  to  be  called  to  three  on 
the  same  Sunday,  would  be  a  corroboration  of 
his  influence  with  the  sex.  It  certainly  dia- 
grined  him  not  a  little  that  one  of  them  was 
an  old  woman,  and  the  other  of  indijfferent 
morals;  but  still  it  exhibited  the  daim  of  three 
women  upon  one  man,  and  that  satisfied  Imn. 
His  mode  of  proceeding  with  Peggy  Donovan 
was  regular,  and  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
country.  The  notice  had  been  given  that  he 
and  his  father  would  go  a  courting,  and  of  course 
they  brought  the  whiskey  with  them,  that  be- 
ing the  custom  among  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances in  life.  These  humble  courtships  very 
mudi  resemble  the  driving  of  a  bargain  between 
two  chapmen;  for,  indeed,  the  closeness  of  the 
demands  on  the  one  side,  and  the  reluctance  of 
concession  on  the  other,  are  almost  incredible. 
Many  a  time  has  a  match  been  broken  up  by 
a  refusal  on  the  one  part,  to  give  a  slip  of  a 
pig,  or  a  pair  of  blankets,  or  a  year  old  calf. 
These  are  small  matters  in  themselves,  but  they 
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are  of  importance  to  those  who,  perhaps,  have 
nothing  else  on  earth  with  which  to  begin  the 
world. 

The  house  to  which  Phelim  and  his  father 
directed  themselves  was,  like  their  own,  of  the 
hmnblest  description.  The  floor  of  it  was  about 
sixteen  feet  by  twelve;  its  furniture  rude  and 
scanly.  To  the  right  of  the  fire  was  a  bed,  the 
four  posts  of  which  ran  up  to  the  low  roof; 
it  was  curtained  with  straw  mats,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  opening  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide  on  the  side  next  the  fire,  through  which 
those  who  slept  in  it  passed.  A  little  below  the 
foot  of  the  bed  were  ranged  a  few  shelves  of 
deal,  supported  by  pins  of  wood  driven  into  the 
walL  These  constituted  the  dresser.  In  the 
lower  end  of  the  house  stood  a  potato-bin,  made 
up  of  stakes  driven  into  the  floor,  and  wrought 
with  strong  wicker-work.  Tied  to  another  stake 
beside  this  bin  stood  a  cow,  whose  hinder  part 
projected  so  close  to  the  door,  that  those  who 
entered  the  cabin  were  compelled  to  push  her 
over  out  of  their  way.  This,  indeed,  was  ef- 
fected without  much  difficulty,  for  the  animal 
became  so  habituated  to  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing aside,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  lay  the 
hand  upon  her.  Above  the  door  in  the  inside, 
almost  touching  the  roof,  was  the  hen-roost, 
made  also  of  wicker-work;  and  opposite  the 
bed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  stood  a  meal 
chest,  its  lid  on  a  level  with  the  little  pane  of 
glass  which  served  as  a  window.  An  old  straw 
chair,   a  few  stools,  a  couple  of  pots,   some 
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wooden  vessels  and  crockery,  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  house.  The  pig  to  which 
Sheelah  alluded  was  not  kept  within  the  cahin, 
that  filthy  custom  being  now  less  common  than 
formerly. 

This  catalogue  of  cottage  furniture  may  ap- 
pear to  our  English  readers  very  miserable. 
We  beg  them  to  believe,  however,  tiiat  if  every 
cabin  in  Ireland  were  equally  comfortable,  the 
country  would  be  comparatively  happy.  Still 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  dramatis  persofUB 
of  our  story  are  of  the  humblest  class. 

When  seven  o'clock  drew  nigh,  the  inmates 
of  this  little  cabin  placed  themselves  at  a  clear 
fire;  the  father  at  one  side,  the  mother  at  the 
other,  and  the  daughter  directly  between  them, 
knitting,  for  this  is  usually  the  occupation  of  a 
female  on  such  a  night.  Everything  in  the 
house  was  clean;  the  floor  swept;  the  ashes  re- 
moved from  the  hearth;  the  parents  in  their 
best  clothes,  and  the  daughter  also  in  her  holi- 
day apparel.  She  was  a  plain  girl,  neither  re- 
markable for  beauty,  nor  otherwise.  Her  eyes, 
however,  were  .good,  so  were  her  teeth,  and  an 
anxious  look,  produced  of  course  by  an  occasion 
so  interesting  to  a  female,  heightened  her  com- 
plexion to  a  blush  that  became  her.  The  crea- 
ture had  certainly  made  the  most  of  her  little 
finery.  Her  face  shone  like  that  of  a  child  after 
a  fresh  scrubbing  with  a  strong  towel;  her  hair, 
carefully  curied  with  the  hot  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  smoothed  with  soap  until  it  became 
lustrous  by  repeated  polishing,  and  her  best  red 
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ribbon  was  tied  tightly  about  it  in  a  smart  knot, 
that  stood  out  on  the  side  of  her  head  with  some- 
thing of  a  coquettish  air.  Old  Donovan  and  his 
wife  maintained  a  conversation  upon  some  in- 
different subject,  but  the  daughter  evidently  paid 
little  attention  to  what  they  said.  It  being  near 
the  hour  appointed  for  Phelim's  arrival,  she  sat 
with  an  appearance  of  watchful  trepidation,  oc- 
casionally listening,  and  starting  at  every  sound 
that  she  thought  bore  any  resemblance  to  a  man's 
voice  or  footstep. 

At  length  the  approach  of  Fhelim  and  his 
father  was  announced  by  a  verse  of  a  popular 
song,  for  singing  which  Phelim  was  famous: — 

"  A  sailor  cooited  a  fanner's  daughther 
That  lived  contagious  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
A  long  time  coortin',  an'  still  discoorsin' 

Of  things  oonsamin'  the  ocean  wide ; 
At  linth  he  saise,  '  My  own  dearest  darlint. 

Will  yon  oonsint  for  to  be  my  bride?  " 

''An'  SO  she  did  consint,  the  darlin',  but  what 
the  pud:  woidd  she  do  else?  Gk)d  save  the 
family!  Paddy  Donovan,  how  is  your  health? 
Molly,  avoumeen,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you're 
thrivin'.  An'  Peggy — eh?  Ah,  be  gorra,  fad- 
her,  here's  somethin'  to  look  atl  Give  us  the 
hand  of  you,  you  bkxxnerl  Ocfa,  odil  faith 
you're  the  daiseyl " 

''  Phelim,"  said  the  father,  ''  will  you  behave 
yourself?  Haven't  you  the  night  before  you 
for  your  capers?  Paddy  Donovan,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you  I  Molly,  give  us  your  right  hand,  for, 
in  troth,  I  have  a  regard  for  youl    Peggy,  dear. 
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how  are  you?  But  I'm  sure  I  needn't  be  axin' 
when  I  look  at  you  I  In  troth,  Phehm,  she  is 
somethin'  to  throw  your  eye  at." 

**  Larry  Toole,  you're  welcome,"  replied 
Donovan  and  his  .nf e,  "  an'  so  is  your  son. 
Take  stools  both  of  you,  an'  draw  near  the 
hearth.  Here,  Phelim,"  said  the  latter,  ""  draw 
in  an'  sit  beside  myself." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Molly,"  replied  Phelim; 
'"  but  I'll  do  no  sich  thing.  Arrah,  do  you  think, 
now,  that  I'd  begin  to  gosther  wid  an  ould 
woman,  while  I  have  the  likes  o'  Peggy,  the 
darlin',  beside  me?  I'm  up  to  a  thrick  worth 
nine  of  it.  No,  no;  this  chest'll  do.  Sure,  you 
know,  I  must  help  the  '  duck  of  diamonds '  here 
to  count  her  stitches." 

Paddy,"  said  Larry,  in  a  friendly  whisper, 

put  this  whisky  past  for  a  while,  barrin'  this 
bottle  that  we  must  taste  for  good  luck.  Sam 
Appleton's  to  come  afther  us,  an',  I  suppose, 
some  o'  your  own  cleavens*!!  be  here  afther  a 
while." 

"Thrue  for  you,"  said  Donovan.  "Jemmy 
Bum  and  Antony  Devlin  is  to  come  over  pres- 
ently. But,  Larry,  this  is  nonsense.  One 
bottle  o'  whisky  was  lashins;  my  Groodness, 
what'U  we  be  doin'  wid  a  whole  gallon  ? " 

"Dacency  or  nothin',  Paddy:  if  it  was  my 
last  I'd  show  sperit,  an'  why  not?  Who'd  be 
for  the  shabby  thing?  " 

"Well,  well,  Larry,  I  can't  say  but  you're 
right  afther  all  I  Maybe  I'd  do  the  same  thing 
myself,  for  all  I'm  spakin'  aginst  it.^ 


it 
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The  old  people  then  passed  round  an  intro- 
ductory glass,  after  which  they  chatted  away 
for  an  hour  or  so,  somewhat  like  the  members 
of  a  conmiittee  ^ho  talk  upon  indifferent  topics 
until  their  brethren  are  all  assembled. 

Fhelim,  in  the  mean  time,  grappled  with  the 
daughter,  whose  knitting  he  spoiled  by  hooking 
the  thread  with  his  finger,  jogging  her  elbow 
until  he  ran  the  needles  past  eadi  other,  and 
finally  unravelling  her  clew;  all  which  she  bore 
with  great  good-humour.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  ventured  to  give  him  a  thwack  upon  the 
shoulder,  with  a  laughing  frown  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, in  order  to  correct  him  for  teasing  her. 

When  Jemmy  Bum  and  Antony  Devlin  ar- 
rived, the  spirits  of  the  party  got  up.  The 
whisky  was  formally  produced,  but  as  yet  the 
subject  of  the  courtship,  though  perfectly  un- 
derstood, was  not  introduced.  Fhelim  and  the 
father  were  anxious  to  await  the  presence  of 
Sam  Appleton,  who  was  considered,  by  the  way, 
a  first-rate  hand  at  match-making. 

Phelim,  as  is  the  wont,  on  finding  the  din  of 
the  conversation  raised  to  the  proper  pitch,  stole 
one  of  the  bottles,  and  prevailed  on  Peggy  to 
adjourn  with  him  to  the  potato-bin.  Here  they 
ensconced  themselves  very  snugly;  but  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  contrary  to  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  seniors,  who  winked  at  each 
other  on  seeing  PheUm  gallantly  tow  her  down 
with  the  bottle  under  his  arm.  It  was  only  the 
common  usage  on  such  occasions,  and  not  con- 
sidered any  violation  whatsoever  of  decorum. 
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When  Phelim's  prior  engagements  are  con- 
sidered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  ludicrous  in  the  humorous  look 
he  gave  over  his  shoulder  at  the  company,  as 
he  went  toward  the  bin,  having  the  bottom  of 
the  whisky-bottle  projecting  behind  his  elbow, 
winking  at  them  in  return,  by  way  of  a  hint  to 
mind  their  own  business  and  allow  him  to  plead 
for  himself.  The  bin,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  rather  an  uneasy  seat,  for  as  the  potatoes  lay  in 
a  slanting  heap  against  the  wall,  Phelim  and 
his  sweetheart  were  perpetually  sliding  down 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom*  Phelim  could  be 
industrious  when  it  suited  his  pleasure.  In  a  few 
minutes  those  who  sat  about  the  fire  imagined, 
from  the  noise  at  the  bin,  that  the  house  was 
about  to  come  about  their  ears. 

"  Phelim,  you  thief,"  said  the  father,  "  what's 
all  that  noise  for? '' 

^ Chrosh  orrint**''  said  Molly  Donovan,  "is 
that  tundher? '' 

"  Devil  carry  these  piatees,"  exclaimed  Phelim, 
raking  them  down  with  both  hands  and  all  his 
might,  "if  there's  any  sittin'  at  all  upon 
them  I  I'm  levellin'  them  to  prevint  Peggy,  the 
darlin',  from  slidderin',  an'  to  give  us  time  to 
be  talkin'  somethin'  lovin'  to  one  another.  The 
curse  o'  Cromwell  an  them  1  One  might  as  well 
dhrink  a  glass  o'  whisky  wid  his  sweetheart,  or 
spake  a  tinder  word  to  her,  on  the  wings  of  a 
windmill  as  here.  There  now,  they're  as  level 
as  you  plase,  acushlal  Sit  down,  you  jewel 
you,  an'  give  me  the  eggshell,  till  we  have  our 
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sup  o'  the  crathur  in  ccxnfort  Faith,  it  was 
too  soon  for  us  to  be  comin'  down  in  the  worldl " 

Phelim  and  Peggy  having  each  emptied  the 
^gS*shell,  which  among  the  poorer  Irish  is  fre- 
quently the  substitute  for  a  glass,  entered  into  the 
foUowing  sentimental  dialogue,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  the  loud  and  entangled  conversation  of 
their  friends  about  the  fire ;  Phelim's  arm  lovingly 
about  her  neck,  and  his  head  laid  down  snugly 
against  her  cheek. 

"  Now,  Peggy,  you  darlin'  o'  the  world — ^bad 
cess  to  me  but  I'm  as  glad  as  two  tenpennies 
that  I  levelled  these  piatees;  there  was  no  sit- 
tin'  an  than.    Eh,  avoumeen?" 

"Why,  we're  comfortable  now,  any  how, 
Phelim  I" 

**  Faith,  you  may  say  that — (a  loving  squeeze.) 
Now,  Peggy,  begin  an'  tell  us  aU  about  your 
bachelors." 

"  The  sarra  one  ever  I  had,  Phelim." 

**  Oh,  murdher  sheery,  what  a  bounce  1  Bad 
cess  to  me,  if  you  can  spake  a  word  o'  thruth 
afther  that,  you  conmion  desaverl  Wom't  you 
an'  Paddy  Moran  pullin'  a  coard? " 

**  No,  in  throth;  it  was  given  out  on  us,  but 
we  never  wor,  Phelim.  Nothin'  ever  passed  be- 
tune  us  but  comimon  civility.  He  thrated  my 
father  an'  mother  wanst  to  share  of  half  a  pint 
in  the  Lammas  Fair,  when  I  was  along  wid 
them;  but  he  never  broke  discoorse  wid  me,  bar- 
rin',  as  I  sed,  in  civility  an'  friendship." 

"  An'  do  you  mane  to  put  it  down  my  throath 
that  you  never  had  a  sweetheart  at  aU?" 
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"The  nerra  one." 


Oh,  you  thief!  Wid  two  sich  lips  o'  your 
own,  an'  two  sich  eyes  o'  your  own,  an'  two  sich 
cheeks  o'  your  own  I  Oh,  by  the  tarn,  that  won't 
pass." 

"  Well,  an'  supposin'  I  had — ^behave  Phelim — 
supposin'  I  had,  where's  the  harm?  Sure  it's 
well  known  all  the  sweethearts  you  had,  an'  have 
yet,  I  suppose." 

"  Be  gorra,  an'  that's  thruth;  an'  the  more  the 
merrier,  you  jewel  you,  till  one  get's  married. 
I  had  enough  o'  them,  in  my  day,  but  you're 
the  flower  o'  them  all,  that  I'd  like  to  spend  my 
life  wid  " — (a  squeeze.) 

"  The  sorra  one  word  the  m^i  say  a  body  can 
trust.  I  warrant  you  tould  that  story  to  every 
one  o'  them  as  well  as  to  me.  Stop,  Phelim — 
it's  well  known  that  what  you  say  to  the  coUeens 
is  no  gospel.  You  know  what  they  christened 
you  *Bouncin'  Phelim'  for." 

"  Betune  you  an'  me,  Peggy,  I'll  tell  you  a 
sacret;  I  was  the  boy  for  deludin'  them.  It's 
very  well  known  the  matches  I  might  a'  got; 
but  you  see,  you  little  shaver,  it  was  waitin'  for 
yourself  I  was." 

"  For  mel  A  purty  story,  indeed  1  I'm  sure 
it  was  I    Oh,  afther  tiiatl    Why,  Phelim,  how 

can  you ^Well,  well,  did  any  one  ever  hear 

the  likes?" 

"Be  the  vestments,  it's  thruth.  I  had  you 
in  my  eye  these  three  years,  but  was  waitin'  till 
I'd  get  together  as  much  money  as  'ud  set  us 
up  in  the  world  dacently.     Give  me  that  egg- 
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shell  agin.  Talkin's  dhruthy  work.  Shudorth, 
a  rogaraht^  an'  a  pleasant  honeymoon  to  usl" 

"  Wait  till  we're  nuurrid  first,  Phelim;  tiiin 
itil  be  time  enough  to  dhrink  that/* 

**  Come,  acushla,  it's  your  turn  now;  taste  the 
shell,  an'  you'll  see  how  lovin'  it'll  make  us. 
Mother's  milk's  a  thrifle  to  it." 

"  Well,  if  I  take  this,  Phelim,  I'll  not  touch 
another  dhrop  to-night.  In  the  mane  time, 
here's  whatever's  best  for  us!  Whoo!  Oh, 
myl  but  that's  strong!  I  dunna  how  the  peo- 
ple can  dhrink  so  much  of  it! " 

''Faith,  nor  me;  except  bekase  they  have  a 
regard  for  it,  an'  that  it's  worth  bavin'  a  regard 
for,  jist  like  yourself  an'  me.  Upon  my  faix, 
Peggy,  it  bates  all,  the  love  an'  likin'  I  have 
for  you,  an'  ever  had  these  three  years  past.  I 
tould  you  about  the  eyes,  mavoumeen,  an' — 
an' — about  the  lips — 


Phelim — ^behave — ^I  say — ^now  stop  wid  you 
— ^well — ^well — ^but  you're  the  tazin'  Phelim! — 
Throth,  the  girls  may  be  glad  when  you're 
married,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  adjusting  her 
polished  hair. 

'*  Bad  cess  to  the  bit,  if  ever  I  got  so  sweet 
a  one  in  my  life — the  soft  end  of  a  honeycomb's 
a  fool  to  it.  One  thing,  Peggy,  I  can  tell  you 
— ^that  111  love  you  in  great  style.  Whin  we're 
marrid  it's  I  that'll  soodher  you  up.  I  won't 
let  the  wind  blow  on  you.  You  must  give  up 
workin',  too.  All  I'll  ax  you  to  do  will  be  to 
nurse  the  childhre;  an'  that  same  will  keep  you 
busy  enough,  plase  Groodness." 
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"Upon  my  faix,  Phelim,  you^re  the  very 
sarra,  so  you  are.  Will  you  be  asy  now?  I'll 
engage  when  you're  married,  it'll  soon  be  another 
story  wid  you.  Maybe  you'd  care  little  about 
us  thinl" 

"  Be  the  vestments,  I'm  spakin'  pure  gospel, 
so  I  am.  Sure  you  don't  know  that  to  be  good 
husbands  ru/M  in  our  family.  Every  one  o' 
them  was  as  sweet  as  thracle  to  their  wives. 
Why,  there's  that  ould  cock,  my  f adher,  an'  if 
you'd  see  how  he  butthers  up  the  ould  woman 
to  this  day,  it  'ud  make  your  heart  warm  to  any 
man  o'  the  family." 

"  Ould  an'  young  was  ever  an'  always  the 
same  to  you,  Phelim.  Sure  the  ouldest  woman 
in  the  parish,  if  she  happened  to  be  single, 
couldn't  miss  of  yotir  blarney.  It's  reported 
you're  goin'  to  be  married  to  an  ould  woman." 

"  He — ^hem — ^ahem  1 — ^Bad  luck  to  this  cowld  I 
have!  it's  stickin'  in  my  throath  entirely,  so  it 
isl — ^heml — ^to  a  what?" 

"  Why,  to  an  ould  woman,  wid  a  great  deal 
o'  the  hard  gooldl " 

Phelim  put  his  hand  instinctively  to  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, in  which  he  carried  the  house- 
keeper's money. 

"  Would  you  oblage  one  wid  her  name?  " 

"  You  laiow  ould  Molly  Kavanagh  well 
enough,  Phelim." 

Phelim  put  up  an  inward  ejaculation  of 
thanks. 

"  To  the  sarra  wid  her,  an'  all  sasoned  women. 
Gkxi  be  praised  that  the  night's  fine,  any  howl 
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Hand  me  the  shell,  an'  we'll  take  a  gauUogue 
aich,  an'  afther  that  we'll  begin  an'  talk  over 
how  lovin'  an'  fond  o'  one  another  we'll  be." 

**  You're  takin'  too  much  o'  the  whisky, 
Phelim.  Oh,  for  Goodness'  sakel — oh — ^b — ^b — 
n — ^now  be  asy.  Faix,  I'll  go  to  the  fire,  an' 
lave  you  altogether,  so  I  will,  if  you  don't  give 
over  slustherin'  me,  that  way,  an'  stoppin'  my 
breath." 

'"Here's  all  happiness  to  our  two  selves, 
acushla  machreel  Now  thry  another  gauUogue, 
an'  you'll  see  how  deludin'  it'll  make  you." 

"  Not  a  sup,  Phelim." 

''  Arrah,  nonsense !  Be  the  vestments,  it's  as 
harmless  as  new  milk  from  the  cow.  It'll  only 
do  you  good,  alanmu  Come  now,  Peggy,  don't 
be  ondacent,  an'  it  our  first  night's  coortin'I 
Blood  alive  I  don't  make  little  o'  my  father's  son 
on  sich  a  night,  an'  us  at  business  like  this,  any 
howl " 

''  Phelim,  by  the  crass,  I  won't  take  it;  so  that 
ends  it.  Do  you  want  to  make  little  o'  me?  It's 
not  much  you'd  think  o'  me  in  your  mind,  if  I'd 
dhrinkit." 

"  The  shefl's  not  half  fulL" 

**  I  wouldn't  brake  my  oath  for  all  the  whisky 
in  the  kingdom;  so  don't  ax  me.  It's  neither 
right  nor  proper  of  you  to  force  it  an  me." 

"  Well,  aU  I  say  is,  that  it's  makin'  little  of 
one  Phelim  O'Toole,  that  hasn't  a  thought  in 
his  body  but  what's  over  head  an'  ears  in  love 
wid  you.  I  must  only  dhrink  it  for  you  myself, 
thin.    Here's  all  kinds  o'  good  fortune  to  usl 
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Now,  Peggy, — sit  closer  to  me  acushlal — ^Now, 
Peggy,  are  you  fond  o'  me  at  all?  Tell  tfarutfa^ 
now." 

""  Fond  o'  youl  Sure  you  know  all  the  girls 
is  fond  of  you.  Aren't  you  *the  boy  for  de- 
ludin'  them?  '—ha,  ha,  hal " 

"'  Come,  ccxne,  you  flliaver;  that  won't  do.  Be 
sarious.  If  you  knew  how  my  heart's  warmin' 
to  you  this  minute,  you'd  fall  in  love  wid  my 
shadow.  Come,  now,  out  wid  it.  Are  you  fond 
of  a  sartin  boy  not  far  from  you,  called  Boundn' 
Phelim?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  am.  Are  you  satisfied  now? 
PhelimI    I  say,"— 

"  Faith,  it  won't  pass,  avoumeen.  That's  not 
the  voice  for  it.  Don't  you  hear  me,  how  t^idher 
I  spake  wid  my  mouth  brathin'  into  your  ear, 
acushla  machree?  Now  turn  about,  like  a  purty 
entisin'  girl,  as  you  are,  an'  put  your  m>eet  bOl 
to  my  ear  the  same  way,  an'  whisper  what  you 
know  into  it?  That's  a  darlin'!  Will  you, 
achora?  " 

"  An'  maybe  all  this  time  you're  promised  to 
another?  " 

""  Be  the  vestments,  I'm  not  promised  to  one. 
Now  I    Saize  the  one  I " 

**  You'll  say  that,  any  how! " 

'"  Do  you  see  my  hands  acrass?  Be  thim  five 
crasses,  I'm  not  promised  to  a  girl  livin',  so  I'm 
not,  nor  wouldn't,  bekase  I  had  you  in  my  eye. 
Now  will  you  tell  me  what  I'm  wantin'  you? 
The  grace  o'  Heaven  light  down  an  you,  an' 
be  a  good,  ooaxin'  darlin'  for  wanst.    Be 
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an'  be  thai;  if  ever  you  heerd  or  seen  sich  doins 
an'  times  as  we'll  have  when  we're  married. 
Now  the  weeny  whispher,  a  colleen  dhas/^ 

**  It's  time  enough  yet  to  let  you  know  my 
mindy  Phelim.    If  you  behave  yourself  an'  be 

^Why  tiiin  is  it  at  the  bottle  agin  you  are? 

Now  don't  dhrink  so  much,  Phelim,  or  it'll  get 
into  your  head.  I  was  sayin'  that  if  you  behave 
yourself,  an'  be  a  good  boy,  I  may  tell  you  some- 
thin'  soon." 

**  Somethin'  soon  I  Live  horse,  an'  you'll  get 
grass!  Peggy,  if  that's  the  way  wid  you,  the 
love's  all  on  my  side,  I  see  dearly.  Are  you 
willin'  to  marry  me,  any  how?  " 

''I'm  willin'  to  do  whatsomever  my  father 
an'  mother  wishes." 

^^  rm  for  bavin'  the  weddin'  off-hand;  an'  of 
coorse,  if  we  agree  to-night,  I  think  our  best  plan 
is  to  have  ourselves  called  on  Sunday.  An' 
111  tell  you  what,  avoumeen, — ^be  the  holy  vest- 
ments, if  I  was  to  be  'called'  to  fifty  on  the 
same  Sunday,  you're  the  darlin'  I'd  marry." 

"  Phelim,  it's  time  for  us  to  go  up  to  the  fire; 
we're  long  enough  here.  I  thought  you  had  only 
three  words  to  say  to  me." 

"  Why,  if  you're  tired  o'  me,  Peggy,  I  don't 
want  you  to  stop.  I  wouldn't  force  myself  on 
the  best  girl  that  ever  stepped." 

"  Sure  you  have  tould  me  all  you  want  to 
say,  an'  there's  no  use  in  us  stayin'  here.  You 
know,  Phelim,  there's  not  a  girl  in  the  parish 
'ud  believe  a  word  that  'ud  come  out  o'  your 
lips.     Sure  there's  none  o'  them  but  you  coorted 
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one  time  or  other.  If  you  could  get  betther, 
Phelim,  I  dunna  whether  you'd  be  here  to-night 
at  all  or  not." 

"Answer  me  this,  Peggy.  What  do  you 
think  your  father  'ud  be  wilUn'  to  give  you? 
Not  that  I  care  a  crona  baun  about  it,  for  I'd 
marry  you  wid  an  inch  of  candle." 

"You  know  my  father's  but  a  poor  man, 
Phelim,  an'  can  give  little  or  nothin'.  Them 
that  won't  marry  me  as  I  am,  needn't  come  here 
to  look  for  a  fortune." 

"  I  know  that,  Peggy,  an'  be  the  same  token, 
I  want  no  fortune  at  all  wid  you  but  yourself, 
darlin'.  In  the  mane  time,  to  show  you  that  I 
could  get  a  fortune — Dher  a  Lorha  Heena,  I 
could  have  a  wife  wid  a  hundhre  an'  twenty 
guineas  I" 

Peggy  received  this  intelligence  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  L«arry  and  Sheelah  had  received 
it.  Her  mirth  was  absolutely  boisterous  for  at 
least  ten  minutes.  Indeed,  so  loud  had  it  been, 
that  Larry  and  her  father  could  not  help  ask- 
ing:— 

"  Arrah,  what's  the  fun,  Peggy,  achora? " 

"  Oh,  nothin',"  she  replied,  "  but  one  o' 
Phelim's  bounces." 

" Now,"  said  Phelim,  "you  won't  believe  me! 
Be  all  the  books—" 

Peggy's  mirth  prevented  his  oaths  from  be- 
ing heard.  In  vain  he  declared,  protested,  and 
swore.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  compelled  to 
experience  the  fate  peculiar  to  all  liars.    Even 
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truth*  from  bis  lips,  was  looked  upon  as  false- 
hoocL 

Phelim,  on  finding  that  he  could  neither  ex- 
tort from  Peggy  an  acknowledgment  of  love, 
nor  make  himself  credible  upon  the  subject  of 
the  large  fortune,  saw  that  he  had  nothing  for  it 
now,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression,  but  the 
pathetic 

"  Well,*'  said  he,  **  you  may  lave  me,  Peggy 
achora,  if  you  like;  but  out  o'  this  FU  not  budge, 
wid  a  blessing,  till  I  cry  my  skinful,  so  I  won't. 
Saize  the  toe  I'll  move,  now,  till  I'm  sick  wid 
cryin'I  Oh,  murdher  alive,  this  ni^tl  Isn't 
it  a  poor  case  entirely,  that  the  girl  I'd  suffer 
myself  to  be  turned  inside  out  for,  won't  say  that 
sfa^  cares  about  a  hair  o'  my  headi  Oh,  thin,  but 
I'm  the  misfortunate  blackguard  all  out!  Och, 
of!  Peggy,  achora,  you'll  break  my  heart  1 
Hand  me  that  shell,  acushla — ^for  I'm  in  the 
height  of  affliction  I " 

Peggy  could  neither  withhold  it,  nor  reply  to 
him.  Her  mirth  was  even  more  intense  now  than 
before;  nor,  if  all  were  known,  was  Phelim  less 
affected  with  secret  laughter  than  Peggy. 

"  Is  it  makin'  fun  o'  me  you  are,  you  thief, 
eh? — ^Is  it  laughin'  at  my  grief  you  are?"  ex- 
daimed  Phelim.  ""  Be  the  tarn'  o'  war,  I'll  pun- 
ish you  for  that." 

^^ggy  attempted  to  escape,  but  Phelim  suc- 
ceeded, ere  she  went,  in  taking  a  salutation  or 
two,  after  which  both  joined  those  who  sat  at  the 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sam  Appleton  entered. 
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Much  serious  conversation  had  already  passed 
in  reference  to  the  courtship,  which  was  finally 
entered  into  and  debated,  pro  and  con. 

"  Now,  Paddy  Donovan,  that  we're  all  to- 
gether, let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  there's  not  a 
betther  nathur'd  boy,  nor  a  stouther,  daner  young 
fellow  in  the  parish,  than  my  Phelim.  He'll 
make  your  daughther  as  good  a  husband  as  ever 
broke  bread ! " 

'"  I'm  not  sayin'  aginst  that,  Larry.  He  is  a 
good  nathur'd  boy :  but  I  tell  you,  Larry  Toole, 
that  my  daughther's  his  fill  of  a  wife  any  day. 
An'  I'll  put  this  to  the  back  o'  that — she's  a  hard- 
workin'  girl,  that  ates  no  idle  bread." 

"  Very  right,"  said  Sam  Appleton.  "  Phe- 
lim's  a  hairo,  an'  she's  a  beauty.  Dang  me,  but 
they  wor  made  for  one  another.  Phelim, 
abouchal,  why  don't  you — oh,  I  see  you  are. 
Why,  I  was  goin'  to  bid  you  make  up  to  her." 

"  Give  no  gosther,  Sam,"  replied  Phelim,  "  but 
sind  round  the  bottle,  an'  don't  forget  to  let  it 
come  this  way.  I  hardly  tasted  a  dhrop  to- 
night." 

"  Oh,  Phelim! "  exclaimed  Peggy. 

" Whisht  1"  said  Phelim,  "there's  no  use  in 
lettin'  the  ould  fellows  be  committin'  sin.  Why 
they're  hearty  ®  as  it  is,  the  sinners." 

"  Come,  nabours,"  said  Bum,  **  I'm  the  boy 
that's  for  close  work.  How  does  the  matdi 
stand?  You're  both  my  friends,  an'  may  this  be 
poison  to  me,  but  I'll  spake  like  an  honest  man, 
for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the  other." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Donovan,  "  how  is  Phelim 
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to  support  my  daughther,  Larry?    Sure  that's  a 
fair  questin',  any  way." 

"  Why,  Paddy/'  replied  Larry,  "  when  Phe- 
lim  gets  her,  he'll  have  a  patch  of  his  own,  as  well 
as  another.  There's  that  '  half  acre,'  and  a  bet- 
ther  piece  o'  land  isn't  in  Europe  I " 

"  Well,  but  what  plenishin'  are  they  to  have, 
Larry?  A  bare  half  acre's  but  a  poor  look 
up. 

''  I'd  as  soon  you'd  not  make  little  of  it,  in  the 
mane  time,"  replied  Larry,  rather  warmly.  "  As 
good  a  couple  as  ever  they  wor,  lived  on  that  half 
acre;  along  wid  what  they  earned  by  hard  work 
otherwise." 

"'  I'm  not  disparagin'  it,  Larry;  I'd  be  long 
sorry;  but  about  the  furniture?  What  are  they 
to  bemi  the  world  wid? ". 

"  Hut,"  said  Devlin,  "  go  to  the  sarra  wid  yezl 
— ^What  'ud  they  want,  no  more  nor  other  young 
people  like  them,  to  begin  the  world  wid?  Are 
you  goin'  to  make  English  or  Scotch  of  them, 
that  never  marries  till  they're  able  to  buy  a  farm 
an'  stock  it,  the  nagers.  By  the  staff  in  my 
hand,  an  Irishman  'ud  lash  a  dozen  'o  them,  wid 
all  their  prudence  1  Hasn't  Phelim  an'  Peggy 
health  and  hands,*what  most  new-married  couples 
in  Ireland  begins  tlie  world  wid?  Sure  they're 
not  worse  nor  a  thousand  others?  " 

"  Success,  Antony,"  said  Phelim;  **  here's  your 
health  for  that!" 

'"  God  be  thanked,  they  have  health  an'  hands," 
said  Donovan.  ''  Still,  Antony,  I'd  like  that 
they'd  have  somethin'  more." 
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"  Well,  then,  Paddy,  spake  up  for  yourself," 
observed  Larry.  "What  will  you  put  to  the 
fore  for  the  colleen?  Don't  take  both  flesh  an' 
bone I" 

"'  I'll  not  spake  up,  till  I  know  all  that  Phelim's 
to  expect,"  said  Donovan.  "  I  don't  think  he 
has  a  right  to  be  axin'  anything  wid  sich  a  girl 
as  my  Peggy" 

''Hut,  tut,  Paddy!  She's  a  good  colleen 
enough ;  but  do  you  think  she's  above  any  one  that 
carries  the  name  of  O'Toole  upon  him?  Still  it's 
but  raisonable  for  you  to  wish  the  girl  well 
settled.  My  Phelim  will  have  one  half  o'  my 
wordly  goods,  at  all  evints." 

"  Name  them,  Larry,  if  you  plase." 

"  Why,  he'll  have  one  o'  the  goats;  the  grey 
one,  for  she's  the  best  o'  the  two,  in  throth.  He'U 
have  two  stools ;  three  hens,  an'  a  toss  up  for  the 
cock.  The  biggest  o'  the  two  pots;  two  good 
crocks ;  three  good  wooden  trenchers,  an — ^hem — 
he'll  have  his  own — ^I  say,  Paddy,  are  you 
listenin'  to  me? — ^Phelim,  do  you  hear  what  I'm 
givin'  you,  a  veehoneef — Ms  own  hedl  An' 
there's  all  I  can  or  will  do  for  him*  Now  do  you 
spake  up  for  Peggy." 

"  I'm  to  have  my  own  bedstead  too,"  said  Phe- 
lim, "  an'  bad  cess  to  the  stouter  one  in  Europe. 
"  It's  as  good  this  minute  as  it  was  eighteen  years 
agone." 

Paddy  Donovan,  spake  up,"  said  Larry. 
Spake  upl"  said  Paddy,  contemptuously. 

Is  it  for  three  crowns'  worth,  I'd  spake  up? 
The  bedstead,  PhelimI    Bedhu  hmth^''  manl" 
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"  Put  round  the  bottle,*'  said  Phelim,  "  we're 
dhry  here." 

"Thrue  enough,  Phelim/'  said  the  father. 
"  Paddy,  here's  towarst  you  an'  yours — ^nabours 
— all  your  healths — ^young  couple  1  Paddy,  give 
us  your  hand,  man  alive  I  Sure,  whether  we 
agree  or  not,  this  won't  put  between  us." 

"  Throth  it  won't,  Larry — an'  I'm  thankful  to 
you.  Your  health,  Larry,  an'  all  your  healths  I 
Phelim  an'  Peggy,  success  to  yez,  whether  or  not! 
An'  now,  in  regard  o'  your  civility,  I  tDtU  spake 
up.  My  proposal  is  tlds: — ^I'll  put  down  guinea 
for  guinea  wid  you." 

Now  we  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this 
was  said  under  the  firm  conviction  that  neither 
Phelim  nor  the  father  had  a  guinea  in  their  pos- 
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I'll  do  that  same,  Paddy,"  said  Larry;  "  but 
111  lave  it  to  the  present  company,  if  you're  not 
bound  to  put  down  the  first  guinea.  Nabours, 
am  n't  I  rightl" 

"  You  are  right,  Larry,"  said  Bum,  **  it's  but 
fair  that  Paddy  should  put  down  the  first." 

^' Molly,  achora,"  said  Donovan  to  the  wife, 
who  by  ihe  way,  was  engaged  in  preparing  the 
little  feast  usual  on  such  occasions — "  Molly, 
achora,  give  me  that  ould  glove  you  have  in  your 
pocket" 

She  immediately  handed  him  an  old  shammy 
glove,  tied  up  into  a  hard  knot,  which  he  felt 
some  difficulty  in  unloosing. 

''  Come,  Larry,"  said  he,  laying  down  a 
guinea-note,  '*  cover  that  like  a  man." 

IV— T 
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"  Phelim  carries  my  purse,"  observed  tiie 
father;  but  he  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
laughter  of  the  company  rang  loudly  throu^ 
the  house.  The  triumph  of  Donovan  appeared 
to  be  complete,  for  he  thought  the  father's  allu- 
sion to  Phelim  tantamount  to  an  evasion. 

"Phelim I  Phelim  carries  it!  Faix,  an'  I 
doubt  he  finds  it  a  light  burdyeen." 

Phelim  approached  in  all  Us  glory. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do?  "  he  inquired,  with  a  swag- 
ger. 

'"You're  to  cover  that  guinea  note  wid  a 
guinea,  if  you  can,"  said  Donovan. 

"Whether  'ud  you  prefar  goold  or  notes," 
said  Phelim,  loo^ng  pompously  about  him; 
"  that's  the  talk." 

This  was  received  with  another  merry  peal  of 
laughter. 

"Oh,  goold — ^goold  by  all  manes  1"  replied 
Donovan. 

"  Here  goes  the  goold,  my  worthy,"  said  Phe- 
lim, laying  down  his  guinea  with  a  firm  slap 
upon  the  table. 

Old  Donovan  seized  it,  examined  it,  then  sent 
it  round,  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  bond 
fide  guinea. 

On  finding  that  it  was  good,  he  became  blank 
a  little;  his  laugh  lost  its  strength,  much  of  his 
jollity  was  instantly  neutralised,  and  his  face  got 
at  least  two  inches  longer.  Larry  now  had  the 
laugh  against  him,  and  the  company  heartily 
joined  in  it. 
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"  Come,  Paddy,"  said  Larry,  "  go  anl — ^ha, 
ha,hal" 

Paddy  fished  for  half  a  minute  through  the 
glove;  and,  after  what  was  apparently  a  hard 
chace,  brought  up  another  guinea,  which  he  laid 
down. 

"  Come,  PhelimI ''  said  he,  and  his  eye  bright- 
ened again  with  a  hope  that  Phelim  would  fail. 

"  Good  agin  I "  said  Phelim,  thundering  down 
another,  which  was  instantly  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar scrutiny. 

"  You'll  find  it  good,"  said  Larry.  "  I  wish 
we  had  a  sackful  o'  them.  Go  an,  Paddy.  Go 
an,  man,  who's  afeard?  " 

**  Sowl,  I'm  done,"  said  Donovan,  throwing 
down  the  purse  with  a  hearty  laugh — "  give  me 
your  hand,  Larry.  Be  the  goold  afore  us,  I 
thought  to  do  you.  Sure  these  two  guineas  is 
for  my  rint,  an'  we  mustn't  let  them  come  atween 
us  at  alL" 

**  Now,"  said  Larry,  "  to  let  you  see  that  my 
son's  not  widout  something  to  begin  the  world 
wid — ^Phelim,  shill  out  the  rest  o'  the  yallow 
boys." 

'*  Faix,  you  ought  to  dhrink  the  ould  woman's 
health  for  this,"  said  Phelim.  "Poor  ould 
crathur,  many  a  long  day  she  was  saviii'  up  these 
for  me.    It's  my  mother  I'm  speakin'  about." 

"An'  we  will,  too,"  said  the  father;  "here's 
SheelaVs  health,  neighbours!  The  best  poor 
man's  wife  that  ever  threwn  a  gown  over  her 
ahouldhers." 
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This  was  drunk  with  all  the  honours,  and  the 
negotiation  proceeded. 

"  Now,"  said  Appleton,  "  what's  to  he  done? 
Paddy,  say  what  you'll  do  for  the  girl." 

""  Money's  all  talk,"  said  Donovan;  '"  I'll  give 
the  girl  the  two-year  ould  heifer — ^an'  that's  worth 
double  what  his  father  has  promised  Phelim,  111 
give  her  a  stone  o'  flax,  a  dacent  suit  o'  do'es,  my 
blessin' — an'  there's  her  fortune." 

*'  Has  she  neither  bed  nor  beddin'?  "  inquired 
Larry. 

'"  Why,  don't  you  say  that  Phelim's  to  have  his 
own  bed?  "  observed  Donovan.  **  Sure  one  bed 
'iD  be  plinty  for  them." 

'"I  don't  care  a  damn  about  fortune,"  said 
Phelim,  for  the  first  time  taking  a  part  in  the 
bargain — **  so  long  as  I  get  the  darlin'  herself. 
But  I  think  there  'ud  be  no  harm  in  bavin'  a  spare 
pair  o'  blankets — ^an',  for  that  matther,  a  bed- 
stead, too— 4n  case  a  friend  came  to  see  a  body." 

**  I  don't  much  mind  givin'  you  a  brother  to 
the  bedstead  you  have,  Phelim,"  replied  Dono- 
van, winking  at  the  company,  for  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  nature  of  Phelim's  bedstead. 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,"  said  Larry, 
otherwise  I'll  not  stiuid  it.  Give  the  colleen  a 
chaff  bed,  blankets  an'  all  other  parts  oomplate» 
along  wid  that  slip  of  a  pig.  If  you  don't  do 
this,  Paddy  Donovan,  why  well  finish  the  whisky 
an'  part  friends — ^but  it's  no  match." 

**  I'll  never  do  it,  Larry.  The  bed  an*  bed- 
din'  I'll  give;  but  the  pig  I'll  by  no  manner  o* 
manes  part  wid." 
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"  Put  round  the  bottle,"  said  Phelim,  "  we*re 
gettin'  dhry  agin — sayin'  nothin'  is  dhroothy 
work.  Child  man,  will  you  not  bother  us  about 
fortune  I" 

"  Come,  Paddy  Donovan,"  said  Devlin,  "  dang 
it,  let  out  a  little,  oonsidher  he  has  ten  guineas; 
an'  I  give  it  as  my  downright  maxim  an'  opin- 
ion, that  he's  fairly  entitled  to  the  pig." 

"You're  welcome  to  give  your  opinion, 
Antony,  an'  I'm  welcome  not  to  care  a  rotten 
sthraw  about  it.  My  daughter's  wife  enough 
for  him,  widout  a  gown  to  her  back,  if  he  had  his 
ten  guineas  doubled." 

"An'  my  son,"  said  Larry,  ''is  husband 
enough  for  a  betther  girl  nor  ever  called  you 
father — not  makin'  little,  at  the  same  time,  of 
either  you  or  her." 

"Paddy,"  said  Bum,  "there's  no  use  in 
spakin'  that  way.  I  agree  wid  Antony,  that  you 
ought  to  throw  in  the  '  slip.' " 

"  Is  it  what  I  have  to  pay  my  next  gale  o' 
lint  wid?  No,  no  I  If  he  won't  marry  her  wid- 
out it,  she'll  get  as  good  that  will." 

"  Saize  the  *  slip,' "  said  Phelim,  "  the  darlin' 
herself  here  is  all  the  slip  I  want." 

"  But  I'm  not  so,"  said  Larry,  "  the  '  slip ' 
must  go  in,  or  it's  a  brake  off.  Phelim  can  get 
girls  that  has  money  enough  to  buy  us  all  out  o' 
root    Did  you  hear  that,  Paddy  Donovan?  " 

"  I  hear  it,"  said  Paddy,  "  but  I'D  b'Keve  as 
much  of  it  as  I  like." 

Phelim  apprehended  that  as  his  father  got 
warm  with  the  liquor,  he  might,  in  vindicating 
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the  truth  of  his  own  asserticxi,  divulge  the  affair 
of  the  old  housekeeper. 

^'Ould  man,"  said  he,  ^'have  sinse,  an'  pass 
that  over,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  Phelim." 

'*  I'd  not  be  brow-hate  into  anything/'  observed 
Donovan. 

*'  Sowl,  you  would  not,"  said  Phelim;  **  for  my 
part,  Paddy,  I'm  ready  to  marry  your  daughther 
(a  squeeze  to  Peggy)  widout  a  ha'p'orth  at  all, 
barrin'  herself.  It's  the  girl  I  want,  an'  not  the 
sUp." 

''  Thin,  be  the  book,  you'll  get  both,  Phelim, 
for  your  daoency,"  said  Donovan;  **  but,  you  see 
I  wouldn't  be  bullied  into  puttin'  one  foot  past 
the  other,  for  the  best  man  that  ever  stepped  on 
black  leather." 

"WhishI"  said  Appleton,  "that's  the  gol 
Success  ould  heart  I  Give  us  your  hand,  Paddy, 
— there's  your  good  health,  an'  may  you  never 
button  an  empty  pocketl " 

'"  Is  all  settled?  "  inquired  Molly. 

"  All,  but  about  the  weddin'  an'  the  calls,"  re- 
plied her  husband.  '*  How  are  we  to  do  about 
that,  Larry?  " 

"  Why,  in  the  name  o'  Gkxxlness,  to  save  time," 
he  replied,  '*  let  them  be  called  on  Sunday  next, 
the  two  Sundays  afther,  an'  thin  marrid,  wid  a 
blessin*." 

I  agree  wid  that  entirely,"  observed  Molly; 
an'  now,  Phelim,  clear  away,  you  an'  Peggy, 
off  o'  that  chist,  till  we  have  our  bit  o'  supper  in 
comfort." 

"Phelim,"  said  Larry,  "when  the  supper's 
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done,  you  must  slip  over  to  Roche's  for  a  couple 
o'  bottles  more  o'  whisky.  We'll  make  a  night 
of  it." 

"  There's  two  bottles  in  the  house,"  said  Dono- 
van; *'  an',  be  the  saikerment,  the  first  man  that 
talks  of  bringin'  in  more,  till  these  is  dhrunk,  is 
ondacent." 

This  was  decisive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  chest 
was  turned  into  a  table,  the  supper  laid,  and  the 
attack  commenced.  All  was  pleasure,  fun,  and 
friendship.  The  reader  may  be  assured  that 
Phelim,  during  the  negotiation,  had  not  mis- 
spent the  time  with  Peggy.  Their  conversation, 
however,  was  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be  heard  by 
those  who  were  themselves  talking  loudly. 

One  thing,  however,  Phelim  understood  from 
his  friend  Sam  Appleton,  which  was,  that  some 
dew  had  been  discovered  to  an  outrage  in  which 
he  (Appleton)  had  been  concerned.  Above  all 
other  subjects,  that  was  one  on  which  Phelim  was 
but  a  poor  comforter.  He  himself  found  cir- 
cumspection necessary;  and  he  told  Appleton, 
that  if  ever  danger  approached  him,  he  had  re- 
solved either  to  enlist,  or  to  go  to  America,  if  he 
could  command  the  money. 

"  You  ought  to  do  that  immediately,"  added 
Phelim. 

Where's  the  money?  "  replied  the  other. 
I  don't  know,"  said  Phelim ;  "  but  if  I  was 
bent  on  goin',  the  want  of  money  wouldn't  stop 
me,  as  long  as  it  could  be  found  in  the  counthry. 
We  had  to  do  as  bad  for  others,  an'  it  can't  be  a 
greater  sin  to  do  that  much  for  ourselves." 
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"  I'U  think  of  it,"  said  Appleton.  "  At  any 
rate,  it's  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,  wid  me." 

When  supper  was  over,  they  resumed  their 
drinking,  sang  songs,  and  told  anecdotes  with 
great  glee  and  hilarity.  Phelim  and  Peggy 
danced  jigs  and  reels,  whilst  Appleton  sang  for 
them,  and  the  bottle  also  did  its  duty. 

On  separating  about  two  o'clock,  there  was  not 
a  sober  man  among  them  but  Appleton.  He  de- 
clined drinking,  and  was  badked  in  his  abstemi- 
ousness by  Phelim,  who  knew  that  sobriety  on 
the  part  of  Sam  would  leave  himself  more  liquet. 
Phelim,  therefore,  drank  for  tBdn  both,  and  that 
to  such  excess,  that  Larry,  by  Appleton's  advice, 
left  him  at  his  father's,  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  proceed  homewards.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  serious  trouble  that  Appleton 
could  get  Phelim  and  the  father  separated;  and 
when  he  did,  Larry's  grief  was  bitter  in  the  ex- 
treme. By  much  entreaty,  joined  to  some  vig- 
orous shoves  towards  the  door,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  depart  without  him;  but  the  old  man 
compensated  for  the  son's  absence,  by  indulging 
in  the  most  vociferous  sorrow  as  he  went  along, 
about  ''his  Phelim."  When  he  reached  home, 
his  grief  burst  out  afresh;  he  slapped  the  palms 
of  his  hands  together,  and  indulged  in  a  contin- 
uous howl,  that  one  on  hearing  it  would  imagine 
to  be  the  very  echo  of  misery.  When  he  had 
fatigued  himself,  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bed,  with- 
out having  undressed,  where  he  lay  until  near 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Having  got  up 
and  breakfasted,  he  related  to  his  wife,  with  an 
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aching  head,  the  result  of  the  last  night's  pro- 
ceedings. Everything,  he  assured  her,  was 
settled ;  Phelim  and  Peggy  were  to  be  called  the 
following  Sunday,  as  Phelim,  he  supposed,  had 
already  informed  her. 

"  Where's  Phelim?  "  said  the  wife;  "  an*  why 
didn't  he  come  home  wid  you  last  night?  " 

"  Where  is  Phelim?  Why,  Sheelah,  woman, 
sure  he  did  come  hcHne  wid  me  last  night." 

''  Chrush  orrin,  Larry,  no  1  What  could  hap- 
pen him?  Why,  man,  I  thought  you  knew 
where  he  was ;  an'  in  regard  of  his  bein'  abroad 
so  often  at  nightt  myself  didn't  think  it 
sthrange." 

Phelim's  absence  astounded  them  both,  partic^ 
ularly  the  father,  who  had  altogether  forgotten 
everything  that  had  happened  on  the  preceding 
night,  after  the  period  of  his  intoxication.  He 
proposed  to  go  back  to  Donovan's,  to  inquire  for 
him,  and  was  about  to  proceed  there  when  Phelim 
made  his  appearance,  dressed  in  his  own  tender 
apparel  only.  His  face  was  three  inches  longer 
than  usual,  and  the  droop  in  his  eye  remarkably 
conspicuous. 

"  No  fear  of  him,"  said  the  father:  "  here's 
himself.  Arrah,  Phelim,  what  became  of  you 
last  night?    Where  wor  you?" 

Phelim  sat  down  very  deliberately  and  calmly, 
looked  dismally  at  his  mother,  and  then  looked 
more  dismally  at  his  father. 

"I  suppose  you're  sick  too,  Phelim,"  said 
the  father.  ''My  head's  goin'  round  like  a 
top." 
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''  Ate  your  breakfast,"  said  his  mother;  ^'  it's 
the  best  thing  for  you." 

"Where  wor  you  last  night,  Phelim?"  in- 
quired the  father. 

"'  What  are  you  sain',  ould  man?  " 

"  Who  wor  you  wid  last  night?  " 

"Do,  PhelLn,"  said  the  mother,  "tell  us, 
aroon.  I  hope  it  wasn't  out  you  wor.  Tell  us, 
avoumeen?  " 

"  Ould  woman,  what  are  you  talkin'  about?  " 

Phelim  whistled  ^'  uUcan  dhu  oh**  or  "  the  song 
of  sorrow."  At  length  he  bounced  to  his  feet» 
and  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  rapid  vcMoe: — 

^'  Ma  chuirp  an  diouoll  ould  couple,  but  Fm 
robbed  of  my  ten  guineas  by  Sam  Appletonl " 

"Robbed  by  Sam  Appletonl  Heavens 
above  I "  exclaimed  the  father. 

"Robbed  by  Sam  Appletonl  Gra  machree, 
Phelim  I  no,  you  aren't! "  exclaimed  the  mother. 

^'  Gra  machree  yourself!  but  I  say  I  am,"  re- 
plied Phelim;  "  robbed  dane  of  every  penny  of 
iti" 

Phelim  then  sat  down  to  breakfast — ^for  he 
was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  whose  appetite 
is  rather  sharpened  by  affliction — and  immedi- 
ately related  to  his  father  and  mother  the  neces- 
sity which  Appleton's  connection  had  imposed 
on  him  of  leaving  the  country;  adding,  that  while 
he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  had  been 
stripped  of  Appleton's  clothes ;  that  his  own  were 
left  beside  him;  that  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  he  found  his  borrowed  suit  gone;  that 
on  searching  for  his  own,  he  found  to  his  misery, 
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that  the  ten  guineas  had  disappeared  along  with 
Appleton,  who,  he  understood  from  his  father, 
had  '"  left  the  neighbourhood  for  a  while,  till  the 
throuble  he  was  in  'ud  pass  over." 

""  But  I  know  where  he's  gone,"  said  Phelim, 
**  an'  may  the  divil's  luck  go  wid  him,  an'  Grod's 
curse  on  the  day  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  wid 
that  hell-fire  Ribbon  business  I  'Twas  he  first 
brought  me  into  it,  the  villain ;  an'  now  I'd  give 
the  townland  we're  in  to  be  fairly  out  of  it." 

'^  Hamm  an  diouoll "  said  the  father,  "'  is  the 
ten  guineas  goael  The  curse  of  hell  upon  him, 
for  a  black  desaverl  Where's  the  villidn,  Phe- 
lim?" 

He's  gone  to  America,"  replied  the  son. 

The  divil  tare  the  tongue  out  o'  myself,  too!  I 
should  be  puttin'  him  up  to  go  there,  an'  to  get 
money,  if  it  was  to  be  had.  The  villain  bit  me 
fairly." 

"  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  manage?  "  inquired 
Larry.    "  What's  to  be  done?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  to  bear  it,  an'  say 
Dothin'.  Even  if  he  was  in  his  father's  house, 
the  double-faced  villain  has  me  so  much  in  his 
power,  that  I  couldn't  say  a  word  about  it.  My 
curse  on  the  Ribbon  business,  I  say,  from  my 
heart  outi" 

That  day  was  a  miserable  one  to  Phelim  and 
the  father.  The  loss  of  the  ten  guineas,  and  the 
feverish  sickness  produced  from  their  debauch, 
rendered  their  situation  not  enviable.  Some 
other  small  matters,  too,  in  which  Phelim  was  es- 
pecially concerned,  independent  of  the  awkward 
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situation  in  which  he  felt  himself  respecting  the 
three  calls  on  the  following  day,  whidi  was  Sun- 
day, added  greater  weight  to  his  anxiety.  He 
knew  not  how  to  manage,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  his  habiliments,  which  certainly  were 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  An  Irishman,  how- 
ever, never  despairs.  If  he  has  not  apparel  of 
his  own  sufficiently  decent  to  wear  on  his  wed- 
ding-day, he  borrows  from  a  friend.  Phelim 
and  his  father  remembered  that  there  were  sev- 
eral neighbours  in  the  village,  who  would  oblige 
him  with  a  suit  for  the  wedding;  and  as  to  the 
other  necessary  expenses,  they  did  what  their 
countrymen  are  famous  for — they  trusted  to 
chance. 

"  We'll  work  ourselves  out  of  it  some  way," 
said  Larry.  '"  Sure  if  all  fails  us,  we  can  sell 
the  goats  for  the  weddin'  expenses.  It's  one 
comfort  that  Paddy  Donovan  must  find  the  din- 
ner; an'  all  we  have  to  get  is  the  whisky,  the  mar- 
riage money,  an'  some  other  thrifles." 

"They  say,"  observed  Phelim,  ""that  people 
have  more  luck  whin  they're  married  ^^  than  whin 
they're  single.  I'll  have  a  bout  at  the  marriage, 
so  I  will ;  for  worse  luck  I  can't  have,  if  I  had  half 
a  dossen  wives,  than  I  always  met  wid." 

"  I'll  go  down,"  observed  Larry,  "  to  Paddy 
Dcmovan's,  an'  send  him  to  the  priest's  to  give  in 
your  names  to  be  called  to-morrow.  Faith,  it's 
weU  that  you  won't  have  to  appear,  or  I  dunna 
how  you'd  get  over  it." 

"No,"  said  Phelim,  "that  bill  won't  pass. 
You  must  go  to  the  priest  yourself,  an'  see  the 
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curate:  if  you  go  near  Father  O'Hara,  it  'ud 
knock  a  plan  on  the  head  that  IVe  invinted.  I'm 
in  the  notion  that  I'll  make  the  ould  woman  bleed 
agin.  Ill  squeeze  as  much  out  of  her  as  'ill 
bring  me  to  America,  for  I'm  not  overly  safe 
here ;  or,  if  all  fails,  I'll  marry  her,  an'  run  away 
wid  the  money.     It  'ud  bring  us  all  across.** 

Liarry^s  interview  with  the  curate  was  but  a 
short  one.  He  waited  on  Donovan,  however,  be- 
fore he  went,  who  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
marriage  as  certain.  As  for  Phelim,  the  idea 
of  bdng  called  to  three  females  at  the  same  time, 
was  one  that  tickled  his  vanity  very  much.  Van- 
ity,  where  the  fair  sex  was  concerned,  had  been 
always  his  predominant  failing.  He  was  not 
finally  determined  on  marriage  with  any  of  them; 
but  he  knew  that  should  he  even  escape  the  three, 
the  Sclat  resulting  from  so  celebrated  a  transac- 
tion, would  recommend  him  to  the  sex  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Impressed  with  this  view  of 
the  matter,  he  sauntered  about  as  usual;  saw 
Foodie  Flattery's  daughter,  and  understood  that 
her  uncle  had  gone  to  the  priest,  to  have  his  niece 
and  worthy  Phelim  call^  the  next  day.  But 
besides  this  hypothesis,  Phelim  had  another, 
which,  after  aU,  was  the  real  one.  He  hoped 
that  the  three  applications  would  prevent  the 
priest  from  calling  him  at  all. 

The  priest,  who  possessed  much  sarcastic 
humour,  on  finding  the  name  of  Phelim  come  in 
as  a  candidate  for  marriage  honours  with  three 
different  wcxnen,  felt  considerably  puzzled  to 
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know  what  he  oould  he  at.  That  Phelim  might 
hoax  one  or  two  of  them  was  very  prohahle,  hut 
that  he  should  have  the  effrontery  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  such  an  affair,  he  thought  a 
little  too  had. 

'"  Now/'  said  he  to  his  curate,  as  they  talked 
the  matter  over  that  ni^^t,  "'  it  is  quite  evident 
that  this  scape-grace  reckons  upon  our  refusal  to 
call  him  with  any  of  those  females  to-morrow. 
It  is  also  certain  that  not  one  of  the  three  to  whcxn 
he  has  pledged  himself  is  aware  that  he  is  under 
similar  obligations  to  the  other  two." 

"'  How  do  you  intend  to  act.  Sir?  "  inquired  the 
curate. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara,  "  certainly  to  caU 
him  to  each:  it  will  give  the  business  a  turn  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared.  He  will  stand  ex- 
posed, moreover,  before  the  congregation,  and 
that  will  be  some  punishment  to  him." 

**  I  don't  know  as  to  the  punishment,"  replied 
the  curate.  '"  If  ever  a  human  being  was  free 
from  shame,  Phelim  is.  The  fellow  will  con- 
sider it  a  joke." 

"  Very  possible,"  observed  his  superior;  "  but 
I  am  anxious  to  punish  this  old  woman.  It  may 
prevent  her  from  uniting  herself  with  a  fellow 
who  certainly  would,  on  becoming  master  of  her 
money,  immediately  abandon  her — ^perhaps  pro- 
ceed to  America." 

*'  It  will  also  put  the  females  of  the  parish  on 
their  guard  against  him,"  said  the  innocent 
curate,  who  knew  not  that  it  would  raise  him 
highly  in  their  estimation.     ""We  will  have  a 
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scene,  at  all  events/'  said  Mr.  O'Hara; ""  for  I'm 
resolved  to  expose  him.  No  blame  can  be  at- 
tadied  to  those  whom  he  has  duped,  excepting 
odIj  the  old  woman,  whose  case  will  certainly  ex- 
cite a  great  deal  of  mirth.  That  matters  not, 
however;  she  has  earned  the  ridicule,  and  let  her 
bear  it" 

It  was  not  until  Sunday  morning  that  the  three 
calls  occurred  to  Phelim  in  a  new  light.  He 
forgot  that  the  friends  of  the  offended  parties 
might  visit  upon  his  proper  carcase  the  contumely 
he  offered  to  them.  This,  however,  did  not  give 
him  much  anxiety,  for  Phelim  was  never  more  in 
his  element  than  when  entering  upon  a  row. 

The  Sunday  in  question  was  fine,  and  the  con- 
gregation unusually  large:  one  would  think  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Teemarogarah 
had  been  ass^nbled.  Most  of  them  certainly 
were. 

The  priest,  after  having  gone  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath  worship,  except- 
ing those  with  which  he  concludes  the  mass, 
turned  round  to  the  congregation,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them: — 

"  I  would  not,"  said  he,  "  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion of  this  kind,  think  it  necessary  to  address 
you  at  all;  but  this  is  one  perfectly  unique,  and 
in  some  degree  patriarchal,  because,  my  friends, 
we  are  informed  that  it  was  allowed  in  the  times 
of  Abraham  and  his  successors,  to  keep  more 
than  one  wife.  This  custom  is  about  being  re- 
vived  by  a  modem,  who  wants,  in  rather  a  bare- 
faced  manner,  to  palm  himself  upon  us  as  a  patri- 
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arch.  And  who  do  you  think,  my  friends,  this 
Irish  patriarch  is?  Why,  no  other  than  bouncing 
PhelimOToolel" 

This  was  received  precisely  as  the  priest  an- 
ticipated: loud  were  the  shouts  of  laughter  from 
all  parts  of  the  congregation. 

"Divil  a  fear  o'  PhelimI'*  they  exclaimed. 
""  He  wouldn't  be  himself,  or  he'd  kick  up  a  dust 
some  way.** 

''  Blessed  PhelimI  Just  like  him  I  Faith,  he 
couldn't  be  marrid  in  the  common  ooorsel " 

'"  Arrah,  whisht  till  we  hear  the  name  o'  the 
happy  crathur  that's  to  be  blisthered  with  Phe- 
liml  The  darlin's  in  luck,  whoever  she  is,  an' 
has  gained  a  blessed  prize  in  the  '  Bouncer.'  " 

**  This  bouncing  patriarch,"  continued  the 
priest,  "  has  made  his  selection  with  great  judg- 
ment and  discrimination.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  pitched  upon  a  hoary  damsel  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  world; — one  blessed  with  age  and  ex- 
perience. She  is  qualified  to  keep  Phelim's 
house  well,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  built;  but 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  keep  Phelim  himself, 
is  another  consideration.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Phelim,  in  imitation  of  his  great  prototypes,  may 
prefer  living  in  a  tent.  But  whether  she  keeps 
Phelim  or  the  house,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Phelim  will  keep  her  money.  Phelim  selected 
this  aged  woman,  we  presume,  for  her  judg- 
ment; for  surely  she  who  has  given  such  convin- 
cing proof  of  discretion,  must  make  a  useful  part- 
ner to  one  who,  like  Phelim,  has  that  virtue  yet 
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to  learn.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  in  a 
short  time  he  will  be  as  discreet  as  his  teacher/' 

"'  Blood  alive!    Isn't  that  fine  language? " 

*'  You  may  say  that  I  Begad,  it's  himself  can 
discoorsel    What's  the  Protestants  to  that?" 

'"  The  next  upon  the  list  is  one  who,  though  a 
poor  man's  daughter,  will  certainly  bring  prop- 
erty to  Phelim.  There  is  also  an  aptness  in  tUs 
selection  which  does  credit  to  the  'Patriarch.' 
Phelim  is  a  great  dancer,  an  accomplishment 
with  which  we  do  not  read  that  the  patriarchs 
themselves  were  possessed ;  although  we  certainly 
do  read  that  a  light  heel  was  of  little  service  to 
Jacob.  Well,  Phelim  carries  a  light  heel,  and 
the  seccHid  female  of  his  choice  on  this  list  carries 
a  '  lij^t  hand;'  ^'  it  is,  therefore,  but  natural  to 
suppose  that,  if  ever  they  are  driven  to  extremi- 
ties, they  will  make  light  of  many  things  which 
other  people  would  consider  as  of  weighty  mo- 
ment. Whether  Phelim  and  she  may  long  remain 
stationary  in  this  country,  is  a  problem  more 
likely  to  be  solved  at  the  county  assizes  than  here. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  his  Majesty  may  recom- 
mend the  '  Patriarch '  and  one  of  his  wives  to  try 
the  benefit  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  he 
himself  graciously  vouchsafing  to  b«ar  their  ex- 
penses." 

"Divil  a  lie  in  that,  any  how!  If  ever  any 
one  crossed  the  wather,  Phelim  will.  Can't  his 
Reverence  be  funny  whin  he  plases? " 

**  Many  a  time  it  was  prophedzed  for  him;  an' 
his  Reverence  knows  best." 
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"  Begad,  Fhelim's  gettin'  over  the  coals.  But 
sure  it's  all  the  way  the  father  an'  mother  reared 
him." 

"  Tunder-au'-turf  ,  is  he  goin'  to  be  called  to  a 
pair  o'  them?  " 

"  Faix,  so  it  seems." 

'' Oh,  the  divil's  dipl  Is  he  mad?  But  let  us 
hear  it  out." 

**  The  third  damsel  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  for  Fhelim  as  either  of  the  other  two. 
What  she  could  have  seen  in  him  is  another  prob- 
lem much  more  difficult  than  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  would  advise  her  to  reconsider  the 
subject,  and  let  Fhelim  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  attention  she  may  bestow  upon  it.  If  she 
finds  the  *  Fatriarch '  possessed  of  any  one  vir- 
tue, except  necessity,  I  will  admit  that  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  she  will  soon  discover  the  longitude, 
and  that  has  puzzled  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
world.  If  she  marries  this  '  Fatriarch,'  I  think 
the  angels  who  may  visit  him  will  come  in  the 
shape  of  policemen;  and  that  Fhelim,  so  long  as 
he  can  find  a  cudgel,  will  give  them  anjrthing 
but  a  patriarchal  reception,  is  another  thing  of 
which  we  may  rest  pretty  certain. 

''  I  now  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony  be- 
tween Phelun  O 'Toole  of  Teemarogarah,  and 
Bridget  Doran  of  Demascobe.  If  any  person 
knows  of  any  impediment  why  these  two  should 
not  be  joined  in  wedlock,  they  are  bound  to  de- 
clare it. 

''  This  Bridget  Doran,  my  friends,  is  no  other 
than  my  old  housekeeper;  but  when,  where,  or 
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how,  Fhelim  could  have  won  upon  her  juvenile 
affections  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  is  never 
to  be  explained.  I  dare  say,  the  match  was 
brought  about  by  despair  on  her  side,  and  neces- 
sity on  his.  She  despaired  of  getting  a  husband, 
and  he  had  a  necessity  for  the  money.  In  point 
of  age  I  admit  she  would  make  a  very  fit  wife  for 
any  *  Patriarch.' " 

Language  could  not  describe  the  effect  which 
this  disclosure  produced  upon  the  congregation. 
The  fancy  of  every  one  present  was  tickled  at 
the  idea  of  a  union  between  Fhelim  and  the  old 
woman.  It  was  followed  by  roars  of  laughter, 
which  lasted  several  minutes. 

**  Oh,  thin,  the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon  him, 
was  he  only  able  to  butther  up  the  ould  woman  I 
Oh,  Ghe  dJUvent  that  flogs.  Why,  it's  a  won- 
dher  he  didn't  stale  the  ould  slip,  an'  make  a  run- 
away match  of  it — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I  Musha,  bad 
scran  to  her,  but  she  had  young  notions  of  her 
own  I  A  purty  bird  she  picked  up  in  Fhelim  I — 
ha,  ha,  hal " 

'"  I  also  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony  be- 
tween Fhelim  O'Toole  of  Teemarogarah  and 
Sally  Flattery  of  the  same  place.  If  any  of  you 
knows  of  any  impediment  why  they  should  not 
be  joined  in  wedlock,  you  are  bound  to  declare 
it" 

The  mirth  rose  again,  loud  and  general. 
Foodie  Flattery,  whose  character  was  so  well 
known,  appeared  so  proper  a  father-in-law  for 
Fhelim,  that  his  selection  in  this  instance  de* 
lighted  them  highly. 
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"  Betther  an'  betther,  Phelim!  More  power 
to  you  I  You're  fixed  at  last.  Foodie  Flattery's 
daughter — ^a  known  thief  I  Well,  what  harm? 
Phelim  himself  has  pitch  on  his  fingers — or  had, 
any  how,  when  he  was  growin'  up — for  many  a 
thing  stuck  to  them.  Oh,  bedad,  now  we  know 
what  his  Reverence  was  at  when  he  talked  about 
the  'Sizes,  bad  luck  to  them!  Betune  her  an'  the 
ould  woman,  Phelim  'ud  be  in  Paradise.  Foo- 
die Flattery's  daughter  I  Begad,  she'll  ^  bring 
him  property'  sure  enough,  as  his  Reverence 
says." 

"'  I  also  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony  be- 
tween Phelim  O'Toole — whom  we  must  in  future 
call  the  *  Patriarch' — of  Teemarogarah,  and 
Peggy  Donovan  of  the  same  place.  If  any  of 
you  knows  of  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
their  marriage,  you  are  bound  to  declare  it." 

''  Bravo  I  Phelim  acushla.  'Tis  you  that's  the 
blessed  youth.  Tundher-an'-whiskey,  did  ever 
any  body  hear  of  sich  desate?  To  do  three  o' 
them.  Be  sure  the  Bouncer  has  some  schame  in 
this.  Well,  one  would  suppose  Paddy  Dono- 
van an'  his  daughther  had  more  sinse  nor  to 
think  of  sich  a  runnagate  as  Boundn'  Phelim." 

"  No,  but  the  Pathriark!  Sure  his  Reverence 
sez  that  we  mustn't  call  him  anything  agin  but 
the  Pathriark  I  Oh,  be  gorra,  that's  the  name  I — 
ha,  ha,  ha!" 

When  the  mirth  of  the  congregation  had  sub- 
sided, and  their  conmients  ended,  the  priest  con- 
cluded in  the  following  words: — 

"Now,  my  friends,  here  is  such  a  piece  of 
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profligacy  as  I  have  never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  pastoral  duties,  witnessed.  It  is  the  act 
of  Phelim  O'Toole,  be  it  known,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  engage  himself  for  marriage  to  three 
f  anales — that  is,  to  two  girls  and  an  old  woman 
— and  who,  in  addition,  had  the  effrontery  to  send 
me  his  name  and  theirs,  to  be  given  out  all  on 
the  same  Sunday;  thus  making  me  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hands  to  hoax  those  who  trusted  in 
his  word.  That  he  can  marry  but  one  of  them 
is  quite  clear;  but  that  he  would  not  scruple  to 
marry  the  three,  and  three  more  to  complete  the 
half-dozen,  is  a  fact  which  no  one  who  knows 
him  will  doubt.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  how 
this  business  may  terminate.  Of  a  truth  he  has 
contrived  to  leave  the  claims  of  the  three  females 
in  a  state  of  excellent  confusion.  Whether  it 
raise  or  lessen  him  in  their  opinion  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  I  am  sorry  for  Donovan's 
daughter,  for  I  know  not  what  greater  calamity 
could  befall  any  honest  family  than  a  matri- 
monial union  with  Phelim  O'Toole.  I  trust  that 
this  day's  proceedings  will  operate  as  a  caution  to 
the  females  of  the  parish  against  such  an  un- 
scrupulous reprobate.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
only  that  I  publish  the  names  given  in  to  me. 
His  character  was  pretty  well  known  before; 
it  is  now  established;  and  having  established  it» 
I  dismiss  the  subject  altogether." 

Phelim's  fame  was  now  nearly  at  its  height. 
Never  before  had  such  a  case  been  known;  yet 
the  people  somehow  were  not  so  much  astonished 
as  might  be  supposed.    On  the  contrary,  had 
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Phelim's  courtship  gone  off  like  that  of  another 
man,  they  would  have  felt  more  surprised.  We 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  "'  giving  out "  or 
'"  calling  "  of  Phelim  and  the  three  damsels  was 
spread  over  the  whole  parish  before  the  dose 
of  that  Sunday.  Every  one  had  it — man, 
woman,  and  child.  It  was  told,  repeated,  and 
improved  as  it  went  along.  New  circumstances 
were  added,  fresh  points  made  out,  and 
other  dramatis  personam  brought  in — aU  with 
great  felicity,  and  quite  suitable  to  Phelim's 
character. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  the  amusement  of  the 
parishioners  in  general,  was  the  indignation  felt 
by  the  three  damsels  and  their  friends.  The  old 
housekeeper  was  perfectly  furious;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  tliat  the  priest  gave  some  dark  hints  at 
the  necessity  of  sending  for  a  straight  waistcoat. 
Her  fellow-servants  took  the  liberty  of  breaking 
some  strong  jests  upon  her,  in  return  for  which 
she  took  the  liberty  of  breaking  two  strong  chum- 
staves  upon  them.  Being  a  remarkably  stout 
woman  for  her  years,  she  put  forth  her  strength, 
to  such  purpose  that  few  of  them  went  to  bed 
without  sore  bones.  The  priest  was  seriously  an- 
noyed at  it,  for  he  found  that  his  house  was  a 
scene  of  battle  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Sally  Flattery's  unde,  in  the  absence  of  her 
father,  indignantly  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
niece.  He  and  Donovan  each  went  among  their 
friends  to  excite  in  them  a  proper  resentment, 
and  to  form  a  faction  for  the  purpose  of  chastis* 
uig  Phelim.     Their  diagrin  was  bitter  <m  finding 
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that  their  most  wrathful  representations  of  the 
insult  sustained  by  their  families,  were  received 
with  no  other  spirit  than  one  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant mirth.  In  vain  did  they  rage,  and  fume, 
and  swear;  they  could  get  no  one  to  take  a  serious 
view  of  it.  Fhelim  0*Toole  was  the  author  of 
all,  and  from  him  it  was  precisely  what  they  had 
expected. 

Phelim  himself,  and  the  father,  on  hearing  of 
the  occurrence  after  mass,  were  as  merry  as  any 
other  two  in  the  parish.  At  first,  the  father  was 
disposed  to  lose  his  temper ;  but  an  Fhelim  telling 
him  he  would  bear  no  **  gosther  "  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  proper  to  take  it  in  good  humour. 
About  this  time  they  had  not  more  than  a  week's 
provision  in  the  house,  and  only  three  shillings 
of  capitaL  The  joke  of  the  three  calls  was  too 
good  a  one  to  pass  off  as  an  ordinary  affair;  they 
had  three  shillings,  and  although  it  was  their  last, 
neither  of  them  could  permit  the  matter  to  escape 
as  a  dry  joke.  They  accordingly  repaired  to  tbe 
little  public  house  of  the  viUage,  where  they 
laughed  at  the  world,  got  drunk,  hugged  each 
other,  despised  all  mankind,  and  staggered  home, 
ragged  and  merry,  poor  and  hearty,  their  arms 
about  each  other's  necks,  perfect  models  of  filial 
duty,  and  paternal  affection. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  history  of 
Fhelim's  abrupt  engagement  with  the  house- 
keeper, was  conveyed  by  Fool  Art,  to  Sally  Flat- 
tery. Her  thievish  character  rendered  marriage 
as  hopeless  to  her,  as  length  of  days  did  to 
Bridget  Doran.     No  one  knew  the  plan  she  had 
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laid  for  Phelim,  but  this  fool;  and  in  order  to 
secure  his  silence,  she  had  promised  him  a  shirt 
on  the  Monday  after  the  first  calL  Now  Art,  as 
was  evident  by  his  endless  habit  of  shrugging, 
felt  the  necessity  of  a  shirt  very  strongly. 

About  ten  o'dock  on  Mcmday,  he  presented 
himself  to  Sally,  and  claimed  his  recompense. 

"  Art,"  said  SaUy,  "  the  shirt  I  intended  for 
you,  is  upon  Squire  Nugent's  hedge  beside  their 
garden.  You  know  the  family's  goin'  up  to 
Dublin  on  Thursday,  Art,  an'  they're  gettin' 
their  washin'  done  in  time  to  be  off.  Go  down, 
but  don't  let  any  one  see  you;  take  the  third  shirt 
on  the  row,  an'  bring  it  up  to  me  till  I  smooth 
it  for  you." 

Art  sallied  down  to  the  hedge  on  which  the 
linen  had  been  put  out  to  dry,  and  having  recon- 
noitred the  premises,  shrugged  himself,  and  cast 
a  longing  eye  aa  the  third  shirt.  With  that 
knavish  penetration,  however,  peculiar  to  such 
persons,  he  began  to  reflect  that  Sally  might  have 
some  other  object  in  view  besides  his  accommo- 
dation. He  determined,  therefore,  to  proceed 
upon  new  principles — sufficiently  safe,  he 
thought,  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences 
of  theft. 

**  Gkxxl-morrow,  Bush,"  said  Art,  addressing 
that  on  which  the  third  shirt  was  spread.  **  Isn't 
it  a  bumin'  shame  an'  a  sin  for  you,"  he  contin- 
ued, '*  to  have  sich  a  fine  white  shirt  an  you,  an' 
me  widout  a  stitch  to  my  back.    Will  you  swap?  '* 

Having  waited  until  the  bush  had  due  time  to 
reply. 
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"  Sorra  fairer,"  he  observed ;  "  silence  gives 
consint." 

In  less  than  two  minutes  he  stripped,  put  on 
one  of  the  Squire's  best  shirts,  and  spread  out  his 
own  dusky  fragment  in  its  place. 

*'It's  a  good  thing,"  said  Art,  *'to  have  a 
clear  conscience;  a  fair  exchange  is  no  rob- 
bery." 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  the  squire  himself, 
who  was  a  humourist,  and  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  saw  Art  putting  his  morality  in  practice 
at  the  hedge.  He  immediately  walked  out  with 
an  intention  of  playing  off  a  bdck  upon  the  fool 
for  his  dishonesty;  and  he  felt  the  greater  incli- 
nation to  do  this  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
long  current,  that  Art,  though  he  had  outwitted 
several,  had  never  been  outwitted  himself. 

Art  had  been  always  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
Squire's  kitchen,  and  never  passed  the  **  Big 
House,"  as  an  Irish  country  gentleman's  resi- 
dence is  termed,  without  calling.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  was  too  cunning  to  go  near  it — 
a  fact  which  the  Squire  observed.  By  taking  a 
short  cut  across  one  of  his  own  fields,  he  got  be- 
fore Art,  and  turning  the  angle  of  a  hedge,  met 
him  trotting  along  at  his  usual  pace. 

"  WeU,  Art,  where  now?  " 

"  To  the  crass  roads,  your  honour." 

**  Art,  is  not  this  a  fine  place  of  mine?  Look 
at  these  groves,  and  the  lawn,  and  the  river  ihere, 
and  the  mountains  behind  all.     Is  it  not  equal  to 

Sir  William  R 's?"    Sir  William  was  Art's 

favourite  patron. 
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''  Sir  William,  your  honour,  has  all  this  at  his 
place." 

*'  But  I  think  my  views  are  finer." 

"They're  fine  enough,"  replied  Art;  ^but 
whereas  the  lake  before  the  door?  *' 

The  Squire  said  no  more  ahout  his  prospects. 

"  Art,"  he  continued,  "  would  you  carry  a  let- 
ter for  me  to  M ?  " 

"  I'll  be  wantin'  somethin'  to  dhrink  on  the 
way,"  said  Art 

"  You  shall  get  something  to  eat  and  dhrink 
before  you  go,"  said  the  Squire,  *'and  half -a- 
crown  for  your  trouble." 

""Augh,"  exdaimed  Art,  '*be  dodda.  Sir, 
you're  nosed  like  Sir  William,  and  chinned  like 
Captain  Taylor."  This  was  always  Art's  com- 
pliment when  pleased* 

The  Squire  brought  him  up  to  the  house,  or- 
dered him  refreshment,  and  while  Art  partook  of 
it,  wrote  a  letter  or  mittimus  to  the  county  gaoler, 
authorising  him  to  detain  the  bearer  in  prison 
until  he  should  hear  further  from  him. 

Art,  having  received  the  half-crown  and  the 
letter,  appeared  delighted;  but  on  hearing  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  he 
smelt  a  trick.  He  i)romised  faithfully,  however, 
to  deliver  it,  and  betrayed  no  sympt(xns  whatever 
of  suspicion.  After  getting  some  distance  from 
the  big-house,  he  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
most  in  the  habit  of  annoying  him.  Atthehead 
of  this  list  stood  Phelim  O'Toole,  and  on  Phelim's 
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head  did  he  resolve  to  transfer  the  revenge,  which 
the  Squire,  he  had  no  doubt,  intended  to  take 
on  himself. 

With  c(xisiderable  speed,  he  made  way  to 
Larry  O'Toole's,  where  such  a  scene  presented 
itself,  as  made  him  for  a  moment  forget  the 
immediate  purport  of  his  visit. 

Opposite  Phelim,  dressed  out  in  her  best  finery, 
stood  the  housekeeper,  zealously  insisting  on 
either  money  or  marriage.  On  one  side  of  him 
stood  old  Donovan  and  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  forced  to  come,  in  the  character  of  a  witness, 
to  support  his  charges  against  the  gay  deceiver. 
On  the  other  were  ranged  Sally  Flattery,  in  tears, 
and  her  unde  in  wrath,  each  ready  to  pounce 
upon  Fhelun. 

Phelim  stood  the  very  emblem  of  patience  and 
good-humour.  When  one  of  them  attacked  him, 
he  winked  at  the  other  two;  when  either  of  the 
other  two  came  on,  he  winked  still  at  those  who 
took  breath.  Sometimes  he  trod  on  his  father's 
toe,  lest  the  old  fellow  might  lode  the  joke,  and  not 
unfrequently  proposed  their  going  to  a  public- 
house,  and  composing  their  differences  over  a 
bottle,  if  any  of  them  would  pay  the  expenses. 

**  What  do  you  mane  to  do?  "  said  the  house- 
keeper; **  but  it's  asy  known  I'm  an  unprojected 
woman,  or  I  woul<hi't  be  thrated  as  I  am.  If 
I  had  relations  Uvin'  or  near  me,  we'd  pay  you  on 
the  bones,  for  bringin'  me  to  shame  and  scandal, 
as  you  have  done." 

"  Upon  my  sanies,  Mrs.  Doran,  I  feel  for  your 
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situation,  so  I  do,"  said  Phelim.  **YouVe 
outlived  all  your  friends,  an'  if  it  was  in  my 
power  to  bring  any  o'  them  badk  to  you  I'd  do 
it." 

*'  Oh,  you  desaver,  is  that  Ihe  f  eelin'  you  have 
for  me,  when  I  thought  you'd  be  a  guard  an'  a 
projection  to  me?  You  know  I  have  the  money, 
you  sconce,  an'  how  comfortable  it  'ud  keep  us, 
if  you'd  only  see  what's  good  for  you.  You 
blamied  an'  palavered  me,  you  villain,  till  you 
gained  my  infections,  an'  thin  you  tuck  the  diolic 
as  an  excuse  to  lave  me  in  a  state  of  dissolution 
an'  disparagement.  You  promised  to  marry  me, 
an'  you  had  no  notion  of  it." 

"  You're  not  the  only  one  he  has  disgraced, 
Mrs.  Doran,"  said  Donovan.  "  A  purty  way  he 
came  down,  himself  an'  his  father,  undher  pre- 
tence of  coortin'  my  daugfather.  He  should  lay 
down  his  ten  guineas,  too,  to  show  us  what  he  had 
to  begin  the  world  wid,  tiie  villain! — an*  him  had 
no  notion  of  it  aither.' 


An'  he  should  send  this  girl  to  make  me  go 
to  the  priest  to  have  him  and  her  called,  the 
reprobate,"  said  Nick  Flattery;  "  an'  him  had  no 
notion  of  it  aither." 

"  Sure  he  sent  us  all  there,"  exclaimed  Don- 


ovan. 

"He  did,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  observed  Flattery. 

"  Ten  guineas  I "  said  the  housekeeper.  "  An' 
so  you  brought  my  ten  guineas  in  your  pocket  to 
coort  another  girl  I  Aren't  you  a  riirht  profli- 
gate? " 
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"Yes,"  said  Donovan,  "aren't  you  a  right 
profligate?  " 

"Answer  the  dacent  people,"  said  Flattery; 
"  aren't  you  a  right  profligate? " 

"Take  the  world  asy,  all  of  ye,"  replied 
Phelim.  "  Mrs.  Doran,  there  was  three  of  you 
called,  sure  enough;  but,  be  the  vestments,  I  in- 
tinded — do  you  hear  me,  Mrs.  Doran?  Now 
have  rason — ^I  say,  do  you  hear  me  ?  Be  the  vest- 
ments, I  intinded  to  marry  only  one  of  you;  an' 
that  I'll  do  still,  except  I'm  vexed — (a  wink  at 
the  old  woman)  •  Yet  you're  all  flyin'  at  me,  as 
if  I  had  three  heads  or  three  tails  upon  me." 

"  Maybe  the  poor  boy's  not  so  much  to  blame," 
said  Mrs.  Doran.  "  There's  hussies  in  this 
world,"  and  here  she  threw  an  angry  eye  upon 
the  other  two,  "  that  'ud  give  a  man  no  pace  till 
he'd  promise  to  marry  them." 

"  Why  did  he  promise  to  them  that  didn't  want 
him  thin?  "  exclaimed  Donovan.  "  I'm  not  an- 
gry that  he  didn't  marry  my  daughther — ^for  I 
wouldn't  give  her  to  him  now — ^but  I  am  at  the 
slight  he  put  an  her." 

"  Faddy  Donovan,  did  you  hear  what  I  said 
jist  now? "  replied  Phelim.  "  I  wish  to  Jamini 
some  people  'ud  have  sinse !  Be  them  five  crasses, 
I  know  thim  I  intinded  to  marry,  as  well  as  I  do 
where  I'm  standin'.  That's  plain  talk.  Faddy. 
I'm  sure  the  world's  not  past  yet,  I  hope  '* — (a 
wink  at  Faddy  Donovan) . 

"  An'  wasn't  he  a  big  rascal  to  make  little  of 
my  broiher^s  daughther  as  he  did? ''  said  Flat- 
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tery;  "  but  he'll  rub  his  heels  together  for  the 
same  act." 

"'  Nick  Flatthery,  do  you  think  I  could  marry 
three  wives?  Be  that  horseshoe  over  the  door, 
Sally  Flatthery,  you  didn't  thrate  me  dacent. 
She  did  not,  Nick;  an'  you  ought  to  know  that 
it  was  wrong  of  her  to  come  here  to-day." 

""  Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do  Phelim, 
avoum — ^you  profligate?"  said  the  half -angry, 
half -pacified  housekeeper,  who,  being  the  veteran, 
always  led  on  the  charge. 

"  Why,  I  intend  to  marry  one  of  you,"  said 
Phelim.  '*  I  say,  Mrs.  Doran,  do  you  see  thim 
ten  fingers  acrass — ^be  thim  five  crasses  I'll  do 
what  I  said,  if  nothing  happens  to  put  it  aside." 

''  Then  be  an  honest  man,"  said  Flattery,  '*  an' 
tell  us  which  o'  them  you  mil  marry." 

''Nick,  don't  you  know  I  alwa3rs  regarded 
your  family.  If  I  didn't  that  I  may  never  do 
an  ill  turn!  Now!  But  some  people  can't  see 
anything.  Arra,  tundher-an-whisky,  man,  would 
you  expect  me  to  tell  out  before  all  that's  here, 
who  I'll  marry — ^to  be  hurtin'  the  feelins  of  the 
rest.    Faith,  I'll  never  do  a  shabby  thing." 

*'  What  rekimpinse  will  you  make  my  daugh- 
ter for  bringin'  down  her  name  afore  the  whole 
parish,  along  wid  them  she  oughtn't  to  be  named 
in  the  one  day  wid?  "  said  Donovan. 

'*  An'  who  is  that.  Faddy  Donovan? "  said  the 
housekeeper,  with  a  face  of  flame. 

"  None  of  yoUr  broad  hints,  Paddy,"  said 
Nick.     "  If  it's  a  collusion  to  Sally  Flattery  you 
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mane,  take  care  I  don't  make  you  ate  your 
words." 

"Paddy,"  exclaimed  Fhelim,  "you  oughtn't 
to  be  hurtin'  their  feelinsl " — (a  friendly  wink  to 
Paddy.) 

"  If  you  mane  me,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  by 
the  crook  on  the  fire,  I'll  lave  you  a  mark." 

"  I  mane  you  for  one,  thin,  since  you  provoke 
me,"  replied  Donovan. 

"For  one,  is  it?"  said  Nick;  "an'  who's  the 
other,  i'  you  plase? " 

"  Your  brother's  daughter,"  he  replied.  "  Do 
you  think  I'd  even  "  my  daughter  to  a  thief? " 
"  Be  gorra,"  observed  Phelim,  "  that's  too  pro- 
vokin',  an*  what  I  wouldn't  bear.  Will  ye  keep 
the  pace,  I  say,  till  I  spake  a  word  to  Mrs. 
Doran?  Mrs.  Doran,  can  I  have  a  word  or  two 
wid  you  outside  the  house? " 

"  To  be  sure  you  can,"  she  replied  I  "  I'd  give 
you  fair  play,  if  the  dUmol  was  in  you." 

Phelim,  accordingly,  brought  her  out,  and  thus 
accosted  her, — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  you  think  I  thrated  you 
ondacent;  but  do  you  see  that  book?"  said  he, 
producing  a  book  of  ballads,  on  which  he  had 
sworn  many  a  similar  oath  before;  "  Be  the  con- 
tints  o'  that  book,  as  sure  as  you're  beside  me,  it's 
you  I  intind  to  marry  I  These  other  two — ^the 
curse  o'  the  crows  upon  them!  I  wish  we  could 
get  them  from  about  the  place — is  both  djon'  for 
love  o'  me,  an'  I  surely  did  promise  to  get  myself 
called  to  them.    They  wanted  it  to  be  a  promise 
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of  marriage;  but»  says  I,  '  sure  if  we're  called 
together  it's  the  same,  for  whin  it  comes  to  that» 
all's  right, — an'  so  I  tould  both  o'  them,  mi* 
knownst  to  one  another.  Am,  be  my  sowl, 
you'd  make  two  like  them,  so  you  would;  an'  if 
you  hadn't  a  penny,  I'd  marry  you  afore  aither 
o'  them  to-morrow.  Now,  there's  the  whole  sar 
crety  an'  don't  be  onaisy  about  it.  Tell  Father 
O'Hara  how  it  is,  whin  you  go  home,  an'  that 
he  must  call  the  three  o'  you  to  me  agin,  on  next 
Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  afther,  plase  Groodness; 
jist  that  I  may  keep  my  promise  to  them.  You 
know  I  couldn't  have  lud:  or  grace  if  I  marrid 
you  wid  the  sin  of  two  broken  promises  on  me." 

**  My  goodness,  Fhelim,  but  you  tuck  a  burd- 
yeen  off  o'  mel  Faix,  you'll  see  how  happy  well 
be." 

"  To  be  sure  we  will!  But  I'm  tould  you're 
sometimes  crass,  Mrs.  Doran.  Now,  you  must 
promise  to  be  kind  an'  lovin'  to  the  cfaildhre,  or, 
be  the  vestment.  111  brake  off  the  match  yet." 

'"Och,  an'  why  wouldn't  I,  Fhelim  acushla? 
Sure  that's  but  rason." 

''  Well,  take  this  book  an*  swear  it.  Be  gorra, 
your  word  won't  do,  for  it's  a  thing  my  mind's 
made  up  an.  It's  I  that'll  be  fond  o'  the  chil- 
dhre." 

"'An'  how  am  I  to  swear  it,  Fhelim?  for  I 
never  tuck  an  oath  myself  yet." 

"'  Take  the  book  in  your  hand,  shut  one  eye, 
and  say  the  words  afther  me.  Be  the  contints 
o'  this  book." 

"  Be  the  contints  o'  this  book," 
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"I'll  be  kind,  an*  motherly,  an'  boistherous." 

*'  111  be  kind,  an'  motherly,  an'  boistherous," 

"  To  my  own  childhre," 

"  To  my  own  childhre," 

"  An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 

"  An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 

"  Barrin'  whin  they  desarve  it; " 

"  Burin'  whin  they  desarve  it; " 

"  An'  this  I  swear," 

"  An'  this  I  swear," 

"  In  the  presence  of  St  PheUm." 

"  In  the  presence  of  St.  PheUm." 

"  Aminl" 

"  Aminl  *' 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  acushla,  if  you  could  jist 
know  how  asy  my  conscience  is  about  the  childhre, 
poor  crathurs,  you'd  be  in  mighty  fine  spirits. 
There  won't  be  sich  a.  lovin*  husband,  begad,  in 
Europe.  It's  I  that'll  coax  you,  an'  butther  you 
up  like  a  new  pair  o'  brogues;  but,  begad,  you 
must  be  sweets  than  liquorice  or  sugar-candy  to 
me.     Wtm't  you,  darlin'?" 

"  Be  the  crass,  Fhelim,  darlin',  jewel,  I'll  be 
as  kind  a  wife  as  ever  breathed  I  Arrah,  Phelim, 
won't  you  come  down  to-morrow  evenin*? 
There'll  be  no  one  at  home  but  myself  an' — ^ha, 
ha,  ha  I — Oh,  you  coaxin'  rogue  I    But,  Phelim, 

you  mustn't  be Oh,  you're  a  rogue  I    I  see 

you  laughin'I    Wi 

"  Surely.  But,  t 
gettin';  sure,  bad  1 
guineas  but  I  paid 

"  Paid  awayl    Ii 
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'"  Your  ten  guineas,  darlin';  an'  right  well  I 
managed  it.  Didn't  I  secure  Fat  Hanratty's 
farm  by  it?  Sam  Appleton's  uncle  had  it  as 
good  as  taken;  so,  begad,  I  came  down  wid  the 
ten  guineas,  by  way  of  airles,  an'  now  we  have 
it.  I  knew  you'd  be  plased  to  hear  it,  an'  that 
you'd  be  proud  to  give  me  ten  more  for  do'es 
an'  the  weddin'  expenses.  Isn't  that  good  news, 
avoumeen?  Eh,  you  duck  o'  diamonds?  Faith, 
let  Fhelim  alone  1  An'  another  thing — ^I  must 
call  you  Bridget  for  the  future:  it's  sweeter  an' 
more  lovin'." 

""  Fhelim,  I  wish  you  had  consulted  wid  me 
afore  you  done  it:  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Come 
down  to-morrow  evenin',  an'  we'll  see  what's  to 
be  done." 

**  The  grace  o'  heaven  upcxi  you,  but  you  are 
the  winnin'est  woman  alive  this  day  1  Now  take 
my  advice,  an'  go  home  without  comin'  in.  I'm 
wantin'  to  get  this  other  pair  off  o'  my  hands,  as 
well  as  I  can;  an'  our  best  way  is  to  do  all  widout 
noise.    Isn't  it,  darlin'?  " 

"  It  is,  Fhelim,  jewel;  an'  I'll  go." 

**  Faith,  Bridget,  you've  dealt  in  thrade  afore 
now,  you're  so  sweet.  Now,  acushla,  farewell; 
an'  take  care  of  yourself  till  to-morrow  evenin'  I " 

Fhelim,  on  re-entering  his  father's  cabin,  found 
Larry  and  Feggy  Donovan  placed  between  her 
father  and  Flattery,  each  struggling  to  keep 
them  asunder.  Fhelim  at  first  had  been  anxious 
to  set  them  by  the  ears,  but  his  interview  with  the 
old  woman  changed  his  plan  of  operations  alto- 
gether.   With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
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repressing  their  tendency  to  single  combat,  which, 
having  effected,  he  brought  out  Flattery  and 
his  niece,  both  of  whom  he  thus  addressed: — 

^*  Be  the  vestment,  Sally,  only  that  my  regard 
an'  love  for  you  is  uncommon,  I'd  break  off  the 
affair  altogether,  so  I  would." 

"  An'  why  would  you  do  so,  Fhelim  O'Toole?  " 
inquired  the  uncle. 

"  Bekase,"  replied  Fhelim, ''  you  came  here  an' 
made  a  show  of  me,  when  I  wished  to  have  no 
hruUagh,  at  all  at  all.  In  regard  of  Feggy  Don- 
ovan, I  never  spoke  a  word  to  the  girl  about 
marriage  sinoe  I  was  christened.  Saize  the  syl- 
lablel  My  father  brought  me  down  there  to 
gosther  awhile,  the  other  night,  an'  Faddy  sent 
away  for  whisky.  An'  the  curse  o'  Cromwell  on 
myself  1  I  should  get  tossicated.  So  while  I 
was  half-saes  over,  the  two  ould  rips  set  to  makin' 
the  match — ^planned  to  have  us  called — ^an'  me 
knowin'  nothin'  about  it,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent.   That's  the  thruth,  be  the  sky  above  us." 

'*  An'  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  house- 
keeper, Fhelim?  " 

**  Why  I  don't  know  yet  who  done  me  there. 
I  was  about  takin'  a  farm,  an'  my  father  borried 
t^i  guineas  from  her.  Somebody  heard  it — I 
suspect  Sam  Appleton — an'  gave  in  our  names 
to  the  priest,  to  be  called,  makin'  a  good  joke  of 
it.  All  sorts  o'  lud:  to  them,  barrin'  good  luck, 
that  did  it;  but  they  put  me  in  a  purty  state! 
But  never  heed!  Ill  find  them  out  yet.  Now 
go  home,  both  o'  you,  an'  I'll  slip  down  in  half 
an  hour,  with  a  bottle  o'  whisky  in  my  pocket. 
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We'll  talk  over  what's  to  be  done.  Sure  Sally 
here,  knows  that  it's  my  own  intherest  to  marry 
her  and  no  one  else." 

"  If  my  father  thought  you  would,  Phelim, 
he'd  not  stag,  even  if  he  was  to  crass  the 
watherl " 

''  GU)  home,  Sally  darlin'  till  I  get  this  mad 
Donovan  an'  his  daughter  away.  Be  all  that's 
beautiful  I'll  be  apt  to  give  him  a  taste  o'  my 
shillely,  if  he  doesn't  behave  himself  I  Half  an 
hour  I'll  be  down  in — ^wid  the  bottle;  an'  don't 
you  go,  Nick,  till  you  see  me." 

"  Phelim,"  said  the  uncle,  "  you  know  how  the 
case  is.  You  must  aither  marry  the  girl,  or  take 
a  long  voyage,  abouchaL  We'U  have  no  bouncin' 
or  palaver." 

"  Bedad,  Mick,  I've  great  patience  wid  you," 
said  Phelim,  smiling;  ''  go  off,  I  say,  both  of 
you." 

They  then  proceeded  homewards,  and  Phelim 
returned  to  appease  the  anger  of  Donovan,  as  he 
had  that  of  Ihe  others.  Fresh  fiction  was  again 
drawn  forth,  every  word  of  which  the  worthy 
father  corroborated.  They  promised  to  go  down 
that  night  and  drink  anolber  bottle  together; 
a  promise  which  they  knew  by  the  state  of  their 
finances,  it  was  impossible  to  fulfil.  The  pros- 
"pect  of  the  **  booze,"  however,  tranquiUised  Don- 
ovan, who  in  his  heart  relished  a  glass  of  liquor 
as  well  as  either  Phelim  or  the  father.  Shaking 
of  hands  and  professions  of  friendship  were 
again  beginning  to  multiply  with  great  rapidity. 
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when  Peggy  thought  proper  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  merits  of  her  admirer, 

"  In  regard  to  me,"  she  observed,  "  you  may 
save  yourselves  the  throuble  o'  oomin'.  I 
wouldn't  marry  Fhelim,  afther  what  the  priest 
said  yistherday,  if  he  had  the  riches  o'  the  town- 
land  we're  spakin'  in.  I  never  cared  for  him, 
nor  liked  him ;  an'  it  was  only  to  plase  my  father 
an'  mother,  that  I  consinted  to  be  called  to  him 
at  all.  I'll  never  join  myself  to  the  likes  of  him. 
If  I  do,  may  I  be  a  corpse  the  next  minutel " 

Having  tiius  expressed  herself,  she  left  her 
father,  Fhelim,  and  Larry,  to  digest  her  senti- 
ments, and  immediately  went  home. 

Donovan,  who  was  outrageous  at  this  con- 
tempt of  his  authority,  got  his  hat,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  compelling  her  to  return  and  retract,  in 
their  presence,  what  she  had  said;  but  the  daugh- 
ter, being  the  more  light-footed  of  the  two, 
reached  home  before  he  could  overtake  her; 
where,  backed  by  her  mother,  she  maintained  her 
resolution,  and  succeeded,  ere  long,  in  bringing 
the  father  over  to  her  opinion. 

During  this  whole  scene  in  Larry's,  Fool  Art 
sat  in  that  wild  abstraction  which  characterises 
the  unhappy  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
muttered  to  himself,  laughed — or  rather  chuckled 
— shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  appeared  to  be  as 
unconscious  of  what  had  taken  place  as  an  autom- 
aton. When  the  coast  was  clear  he  rose  up,  and 
plucking  Fhelim's  skirt,  beckoned  him  towards 
the  door. 
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''Fhelim/'  said  he,  when  they  had  got  out, 
''  would  you  like  to  aim  a  crown? " 

"  Tell  me  how.  Art? "  said  Phelim. 

**  A  letther  from  the  Square  to  the  gaoler  of 

M gaol.    If  you  bring  back  an  answer, 

you'll  get  a  crown,  your  dinner,  an'  a  quart  o' 
sthrong  beer." 

"  But  why  don't  you  bring  it  yourself.  Art? " 

"  Why  I'm  afeard.  Sure  they'd  keep  me  in 
gaol,  I'm  tould,  if  they'd  catch  me  in  it.  Ahal 
Be  dodda,  I  won't  go  near  them:  sure  they'd 
hang  me  for  shootin'  Bonypart — ^Ahal " 

''  Must  the  answer  be  brought  back  to-day. 
Art?" 

''  Oh  I  It  wouldn't  do  to-morrow  at  alL  Be 
dodda,  nol  Five  shillins,  your  dinner,  an'  a 
quart  of  sthrong  beer  I — ^Ahal  But  you  must 
give  me  a  shillin'  or  two,  to  buy  a  sword;  for 
the  Square's  goin'  to  make  me  a  captain:  thin  I'll 
be  grand!  an'  I'll  make  you  a  sargin'." 

This  seemed  a  windfall  to  Phelim.  The  un- 
pleasant dilemma  in  which  SaUy  Flattery  had 
placed  him,  by  the  fabricated  account  of  her 
father's  imprisonment,  made  him  extremely  anx- 
ious to  see  Foodie  himself,  and  to  ascertain  the 
precise  outrage  for  which  he  had  been  secured. 
Here  then  was  an  opportunity  of  an  interview 
with  him,  and  of  earning  five  shillings,  a  good 
dinner,  and  a  quart  of  strong  beer,  as  already 
specified. 

"  Art,"  said  he,  "  give  me  the  letther,  an'  I'm 
the  boy  that'll  soon  do  the  job.  Liong  life  to 
you.  Art!    Be  the  contints  o'  the  book.  Art,  I'll 
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never  pelt  you  or  vex  you  agin,  my  worthy ;  an* 
I'll  always  call  you  captain  1 '' 

Fhelim  immecHately  conunenced  his  journey  to 

M ,  which  was  only  five  miles  distant,  and  in 

a  very  short  time  reached  the  gaol,  saw  the  gaoler, 
and  presented  his  letter. 

The  latter,  on  perusing  it,  surveyed  him  with 
the  scrutiny  of  a  man  whose  eye  was  practised 
in  scanning  offenders. 

Fhelim,  whilst  the  gaoler  examined  him,  sur- 
veyed the  strong  and  massy  bolts  with  which 
every  door  and  hatchway  was  secured.  Their 
appearance  produced  rather  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  in  him ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  gaoler 
asked  him  his  name,  he  thought  it  more  prudent, 
in  consequence  of  a  touch  of  conscience  he  had, 
to  personate  Art  for  the  present,  inasmuch  as 
he  felt  it  impossible  to  assume  any  name  more 
safe  than  that  of  an  idiot. 

**  My  name  is  Art  Maguire,"  said  he  in  reply 

to  the  gaoler.     "  I*m  messenger  to  Square  S , 

the  one  he  had  was  discharged  on  Friday  last.  I 
expect  soon  to  be  made  groom,  too." 

'*  Come  this  way,"  said  the  gaoler,  "  and  you 
shall  have  an  answer." 

He  brought  Fhelim  into  the  prison-yard,  where 
he  remained  for  about  twenty  minutes,  labour- 
ing under  impressions  which  he  felt  becoming 
gradually  more  unpleasant.  His  anxiety  was 
not  lessened  on  perceiving  twenty  or  thirty  cul- 
prits, under  the  management  of  the  turnkeys,  en- 
ter the  yard,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  like  a  file  of  soldiers. 
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"  What's  youT  name? "  said  one  of  the  turo- 
keys. 

"  Art  Maguire,"  replied  Fhelim. 
"  Stand  here,"  said  the  other,  shoving  him 
amongst  the  prisonera.  "  Keep  your  head  up, 
you  villain,  an'  don't  be  ashamed  to  look  your 
friends  in  the  face.  It  won't  be  hard  to  identify 
you,  at  any  rate,  you  scoundreL  A  glimpse  of 
that  phiz,  even  by  starlight,  would  do  you,  you 
dog.  Jack,  tell  Mr.  S.  to  bring  in  the  gintle- 
men — ^they're  all  ready." 

Phelim's  dismay  on  finding  himself  under  drill 
with  such  a  villanous  crew  was  indescribable. 
He  attempted  to  parley  with  the  tiumk^,  but 
was  near  feeling  the  weight  of  his  heavy  keys 
for  daring  to  approach  a  man  placed  in  author- 
ity. 

While  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bit- 
ter fancy,  three  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  the 
T,  entered  the  yard,  and  walked  backward 
forward  in  front  of  the  prisoners,  whose 
and  persons  they  examined  with  great  care. 
1  considerable  time  they  could  not  recognise 
)f  them;  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  give 
le  scrutiny,  one  of  the  gentlemen  approached 
im,  and  loc^ng  narrowly  into  his  counte- 
!,  exclaimed, 

lere,  gaoler,  this  man  I  identify.  I  camiot 
istaken  in  his  face;  the  rough  visage  and 
)ing  eye  of  that  fellow  put  all  doubt  as  to 
entity  out  of  question.  What's  his  name?  ** 
le  gives  his  name,  Sir,  as  Arthur  Maguire." 
Arthur  what.  Sir?  "  said  another  of  the  turn- 
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keys,  looking  earnestly  at  Phelim.  "  Why,  Sir, 
this  is  the  fellow  that  swore  the  alibis  for  the 
Kellys — ^ay,  an*  for  the  Delaneys,  an*  for  the 
O'Briens.  His  name  is  Phelim  O'Toole;  an'  a 
purty  boy  he  is,  by  all  report," 

Phelim,  though  his  heart  sank  within  him,  at- 
tempted to  banter  them  out  of  their  bad  opinion 
of  him;  but  there  was  something  peculiarly  dis- 
mal and  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 

**  Why,  gintlemen — ^ha,  ha  1 — ^be  gorra,  I'd 
take  it  as  a  convanience — ^I  mane,  as  a  favour 
— if  you'd  believe  me  that  there's  a  small  taste 
of  mistake  here.    I  was  sent  by  Square  S.  wid 

a  letter  to  Mr.  S ^t,  an'  he  gave  me  fifty 

ordhers  to  bring  him  back  an  answer  this  day. 
As  for  Phelim  O'Toole,  if  you  mane  the  rascal 
that  swears  the  alibis,  faith,  I  can't  deny  but 
I'm  as  Uke  him,  the  villain,  as  one  egg  is  to 
another.  Bad  luck  to  his  '  dhroop,'  any  how ; 
little  I  thought  that  it  would  ever  bring  me  into 
throuble — ^ha,  ha,  ha!  Mr.  S ^t,  what  an- 
swer have  you  for  the  Square,  Sir?  Bedad,  I'm 
afeard  I'U  be  late." 

"That  letter.  Master  Maguire,  or  Toole,  or 
whatever  your  name  is,  authorises  me  to  detain 
you,  as  a  prisoner,  until  I  hear  further  from  Mr. 
S." 

**  I  identify  him,  distinctly,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, once  more.  '"  I  neither  doubt  nor  waver 
on  the  subject;  so  you  will  do  right  to  detain 
him.  I  shaU  lodge  informations  against  him 
immediately." 

''  Sir,"  said  Phelim  to  the  gaoler, ''  the  Square 
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couldn't  mane  me  at  all,  in  regard  that  it  was  an- 
other person  he  gave  the  letter  to,  for  to  bring 
to  you,  the  other  person  gave  it  to  me.  I  can 
make  my  oath  of  t^at.  Be  gorra,  you're  playin' 
your  thricks  upon  sthrangers  now,  I  suppose." 

''Why,  you  lying  rascal,"  said  the  gaoler, 
''have  you  not  a  few  minutes  ago  asserted  to 
the  contrary?  Did  you  not  teU  me  that  your 
name  was  Arthur,  or  Art  Maguire?  That  you 
are  Mr.  S.'s  messenger,  and  expect  to  be  made 
his  groom.    And  now  you  deny  all  this." 

"He's  Phdim  O'Toole,"  said  the  turnkey, 
"  I'll  swear  to  him;  but  if  you  wait  for  a  minute, 
m  soon  prove  it." 

He  immediately  retired  to  the  cell  of  a  con* 
vict,  whom  he  knew  to  be  from  the  townland 
of  Teemarogarah ;  and  ordering  its  inmate  to 
look  through  the  bars  of  his  window,  which  com- 
manded the  yard,  he  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
one  among  them  whom  he  knew. 

The  fellow  in  a  few  minutes  replied,  "  Whe- 
then,  divil  a  one,  barrin'  boundn'  Fhelim 
O'Toole." 

The  turnkey  brought  him  down  to  the  yard, 
where  he  immediately  recognised  Fhelim  as  an 
old  friend,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  addressed 
him  by  his  name. 

"  Bad  luck  to  you,"  said  Phelim  in  Irish,  "  is 
this  a  place  to  welcome  your  friends  to?  " 

There  is  some  mystery  here,"  said  the  gaoler. 

I  suppose  the  fact  is,  that  this  fellow  returned 
a  wrong  name  to  Mr.  S.,  and  that  that  accounts 
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for  the  name  of  Arthur  Maguire  being  in  the 
letter/* 

All  Fhelim's  attempts  to  extricate  himself 
were  useless.  He  gave  them  the  proper  version 
of  the  letter  affair  with  Fool  Art,  but  without 
making  the  slightest  impression.  The  gaoler 
desired  him  to  be  locked  up. 

"'Divil  fire  you  all,  you  villains!"  exclaimed 
Fhelim,  ""is  it  goin'  to  put  me  in  crib  ye  are 
for  no  rason  in  life?  Doesn't  the  whole  parish 
know  that  I  was  never  off  o'  my  bed  for  the 
last  three  months,  wid  a  complaint  I  had,  antil 
widin  two  or  three  days  agonel " 

"  There  are  two  excellent  motives  for  putting 
you  in  crib,"  said  the  gaoler;  "but  if  you  can 
prove  that  you  have  been  confined  to  your  bed 
so  long  as  you  say,  why  it  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  yourself.    GU)  with  the  turnkey.** 

*^  No,  tarenaticm  to  the  fut  I'll  go,"  said 
Phelim,  **  till  I'm  carrid." 

''Doesn't  the  gintleman  identify  you,  you 
villain,"  replied  one  of  the  turnkeys ;  "  an*  isn*t 
the  Square's  letther  in  your  favour?  ** 

"Villain,  is  idl"  exchiimed  Phelim.  "An* 
from  a  hangman*s  cousin,  too,  we're  to  bear 
this! — eh?  Take  that,  any  how,  an*  maybe 
you*U  get  more  when  you  don*t  expect  it, 
Whool  Success,  Phelim!  There's  blood  in  you 
still,  abouchal!" 

He  accompanied  the  words  by  a  spring  of 
triumph  from  the  ground,  and  surveyed  the 
already  senseless  turnkey  with  exultation.    In 
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a  moment,  however,  be  was  secured  for  ibe  pur- 
pose of  being  put  into  strong  irons. 

"  To  tbe  devil's  warmin'  pan  wid  ye  all,"  be 

continued,  "  you  may  do  your  worst.     I  defy 

you.     Hal  by  the  heavens  above  me,  you'U  suffer 

for  this,  my  fine  jpntleman.     What  can  ye  do 

but  bang  or  tbransport  me,  you  villains?    I  tdl 

ye,  if  a  man's  sowl  had  a  crust  of  sin  m  it  a 

foot  thick,  the  best  way  to  get  it  off  'ud  be 

jist  to  sboot  a  dozen  like  you.     Sin!    Ob,  tbe 

divil  saize  the  sin  at  all  in  it.     But  wait!    Did 

ye  ever  bear  of  a  man  they  call  Dan  O'Connell? 

Be  my  sowl,  hell  make  yez  rub  your  heels  ten 

gether,  for  keepin*  an  innocent  boy  in  gaol,  that 

there's  no  law  or  no  warrant  out  for.     This  is 

the  way  we're  tbrated  by  thim  that's  ridin*  rou^ 

shod  over  us.    But  have  a  taste  o'  patience,  ye 

scoundrels  I    It  won't  last,  I  can  tell  yez.     Our 

day  will  soon  come,  an'  thin  I'd  recommend  yez 

to  thravel  for  your  health.     Hell  saize  the  day's 

Eippiness  ever  will  be  seen  in  the  country, 

in' judges,  an'  juries,  an'  gaols,  an'  gaol- 

imkeys,  an'  hangmen,  is  all  swep  out  of 

the  day  I   An'  along  wid  them,  goes  the 

an'  proctbors,  tithes  an'  taxes,  all  to  the 

:tber.    That  day's  not  far  off,  ye  d d 

An*  now  I  tell  ye,  that  if  a  hair 
ad's  touched — ay,  if  I  was  banged  to- 
-I'd  lave  them  bdiind  me  that  *ud  put 
prid  the  help  an*  blessin'  o'  God,  tbrou^ 
that'll  injure  mel  So  lay  that  to  your 
e,  an'  do  your  best.  Be  the  crass, 
il  'ill  make  you  look  nine  ways  at  wanst 
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for  thisl  He's  the  boy  can  put  the  pin  in  your 
noses  I  He's  the  boy  can  make  yez  thrimble,  one 
an'  all  o'  yez — ^like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sackl  An', 
wid  the  blessin'  o'  Grod,  he'll  help  us  to  put  our 
feet  on  your  necks  afore  long  I " 

"  That's  a  prudent  speech,"  observed  the 
gaoler;  "  it  will  serve  you  very  much." 

Phelim  consigned  him  to  a  very  warm  settle- 
ment in  reply. 

'"Bring  the  ruffian  off,"  added  the  gaoler; 
**  put  him  in  solitary  confinement." 

"  Put  me  wid  Foodie  Flattery,"  said  Phelim; 
"  you've  got  him  here,  an'  I'll  go  nowhere  else. 
Faith,  you'll  suffer  for  givin'  me  false  impris- 
onment. Doesn't  O'Connell's  name  make  you 
shake?    Put  me  wid  Foodie  Flattery,  I  say." 

**  Foodie  Flattery  I  There  is  no  such  man 
here.  Have  you  got  such  a  person  here? "  in- 
quired the  gaoler  of  the  turnkey. 

"Not  at  present,"  said  the  turnkey;  "but  I 
know  Foodie  well.  We've  had  him  here  twice. 
Come  away,  Phelim;  follow  me;  you're  goin'  to 
be  put  where  you'U  have  an  opportunity  of 
sayin'  your  prayers." 

He  then  ushered  Phelim  to  a  cell,  where  the 
reader  may  easily  imagine  what  he  felt.  His 
patriotism  rose  to  a  high  pitch;  he  deplored  the 
wrongs  of  his  country  bitterly,  and  was  clearly 
convinced  that  until  gaols,  judges,  and  assizes, 
together  with  a  long  train  of  similar  grievances, 
were  utterly  abolished,  Ireland  could  never  be 
right,  nor  persecuted  "  boys,"  like  himself,  at  fuU 
liberty  to  bum  or  murder  the  enemies  of  their 
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country  with  impunity.  Notwithstanding  these 
heroic  sentiments,  an  indifferent  round  oath  more 
than  once  escaped  him  against  Ribbonism  in 
whole  and  in  part.  He  cursed  the  system,  and 
the  day,  and  the  hour  on  which  he  was  inveigled 
into  it.  He  cursed  those  who  had  initiated  him; 
nor  did  his  father  and  mother  escape  for  their 
neglect  of  his  habits,  his  morals,  and  his  educa- 
tion. This  occurred  when  he  had  time  for  re- 
flection. Whilst  thus  dispensing  his  execrations, 
the  gaoler  and  the  three  gentlemen,  having  been 
struck  with  his  allusion  to  Foodie  Flattery,  and 
remembering  that  Foodie  was  of  indifferent 
morals,  came  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  secure  him;  and  by 
informing  him  that  Phelim  was  in  prison  upon 
a  capital  charge,  endeavour  to  work  upon  his 
fears,  by  representing  his  companion  as  disposed 
to  turn  approver.  The  state  of  the  country,  and 
Foodie's  diaracter  justified  his'  apprehension  on 
suspicion.  He  was  accordingly  taken,  and  when 
certified  of  Phelim's  situation,  acted  precisely 
as  had  been  expected.  With  very  little  hesi- 
tation, he  made  a  full  disclosure  of  the  names 
of  several  persons  concerned  in  burnings,  way- 
layings,  and  robbery  of  arms.  The  two  first 
names  on  the  list  were  those  of  Phelim  and  Ap- 
pleton,  with  several  besides,  some  of  whom  bore 
an  excellent,  and  others  an  execrable  character 
in  the  country. 

The  next  day  Fool  Art  went  to  Larry's,  where 
he  understood  that  Phelim  was  on  the  missing 
list.     This  justified  his  suspicions  of  the  Squire; 
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but  by  no  means  lessened  his  bitterness  against 
him,  for  the  prank  he  had  intended  to  play  upon 
hinL  With  great  simplicity,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  Big  House,  and  met  its  owner  on 
the  lawn,  accompanied  by  two  other  gentlemen. 
The  magistrate  was  somewhat  surprised  at  see- 
ing Art  at  large,  when  he  imagined  him  to  be 
under  the  gaoler's  lock  and  key. 

**Well,  Art,"  said  he,  concealing  his  amaze- 
ment, "  did  you  deKver  my  letter? " 

"  It  went  safe,  your  honour,"  replied  Art. 
"'Did  you  yourself  give  it  into  his  hands,  as 
I  ordered  you?  " 

""  Whool    Be  dodda,  would  your  honour  think 
Art 'ud  tell  a  lie?     Sure  he  read  it.    Ahal" 
"  An'  what  did  he  say.  Art? " 
"  Whool    Why,  that  he  didn't  know  which  of 
us  had  the  least  sense.    You  for  sendin'  a  fool 
on  a  message,  or  me  for  deliverin'  it." 
''  Was  that  all  that  happened?  " 
"No,  Sir.    He  said,"  added  the  fool,  with 
bitter  sarcasm,  alluding  to  a  duel,  in  which  the 
Squire's  character  had  not  come  off  with  flying 
colours — "  he  said.  Sir,  that  whin  you  have  an- 
other challenge  to  fight,  you  may  get  sick  agin 
for  threepence  to  the  poticarry." 

This  having  been  the  manner  in  which  the 
Squire  was  said  to  have  evaded  the  duel,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  Art's  readiness  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  on  the  subject,  prevented  him 
from  being  received  at  the  Big  House  in  future. 
Reader,  remember  that  we  only  intended  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  Phelim  O'Toole's  courtship ; 
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we  willi  however,  go  so  far  beyond  our  original 
plan,  as  to  apprise  you  of  his  fate. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  parish  that  he 
was  in  gaol,  under  a  charge  of  felony,  SaUy 
Flattery  abandoned  all  hopes  of  securing  him 
as  a  husband.  The  housekeeper  felt  suitable 
distress,  and  hoped,  should  the  poor  boy  be  ac- 
quitted, that  ''  he  might  hould  up  his  head  wid 
any  o'  them."  Phelim,  through  the  agency  of 
his  father,  succeeded  in  getting  ten  guineas  from 
her,  to  pay  the  lawyers  for  defending  him;  not 
one  penny  of  which  he  applied  to  the  purpose 
for  which  he  obtained  it.  The  expenses  of  his 
defence  were  drawn  from  the  Ribbon  fund,  and 
the  Irish  reader  cannot  forget  the  eloquent  and 
pathetic  appeal  made  by  his  counsel  to  the  jury 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  strength  with  which  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  whole  support  of  a  help- 
less father  and  mother  was  stated.  The  appeal, 
however  was  ineffectual;  worthy  Phelim  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportaticm  for 
life.  When  his  old  acquaintances  heard  the 
nature  of  his  destiny,  they  remembered  the  two 
prophecies  that  had  been  so  often  uttered  con- 
cerning^ him.  One  of  them  was  certainly  ful- 
filled to  the  letter,  we  mean  that  in  which  it  was 
stated,  "  that  the  greatest  swaggerer  among  the 
girls  generally  comes  to  the  wall  at  last.''  The 
other,  though  not  literally  accomplished,  was 
touched  at  least  upon  the  spirit;  transportation 
for  life  ranks  next  to  hanging. 

We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  fact  connected 
with  Phelim  which  came  to  lig^t  while  he  re- 
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mained  in  prison.  By  incessant  trouble  he  was 
prevailed  upon,  or  rather  compelled,  to  attend 
the  prison  school,  and  on  examining  hhn,  touch- 
ing his  religious  knowledge,  it  appeared  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  plainest  truths  of  Christian- 
ity; that  he  knew  not  how  or  by  whom  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  promulgated;  nor, 
indeed,  any  other  moral  truth  connected  with 
Revelation. 

Immediately  after  his  transportation,  Larry 
took  to  drink,  and  his  mother  to  begging,  for 
she  had  no  other  means  of  living.  In  this  mode 
of  life,  the  husband  was  soon  compelled  to  join 
her.  They  are  both  mendicants,  and  Sheelah 
now  appears  sensible  of  the  error  in  their  man- 
ner of  bringing  Phelim  up. 

Ah  I  Larry,"  she  is  sometimes  heard  to  say, 

I  doubt  that  we  wor  wrong  for  flyin'  in  the 
face  o'  God,  becase  he  didn't  give  us  childhre. 
An'  when  it  plased  him  to  grant  us  a  son,  we 
oughtn't  to  've  spoiled  him  by  over-indulgence, 
an'  by  lettin'  him  have  his  own  head  in  every- 
thing, as  we  did.  If  we  had  sint  him  to  school, 
an'  lamed  him  to  work,  an'  corrected  him  when 
he  desarved  it,  instead  of  laughin'  at  his  lies,  an' 
misbehaviour,  and  his  oaths,  as  if  they  wor  sport 
— ^ay'  an'  abusin'  the  nabours  when  they'd  com- 
plain of  him,  or  teU  us  what  he  was — ^ayl — if 
we  had,  it's  a  credit  an'  a  comfort  he'd  be  to 
us  now,  an'  not  a  shame,  an'  a  disgrace,  an'  an 
affliction.  We  made  our  own  bed,  Larry,  an' 
now  we  must  lie  down  an  it.    An',  God  help 

usi  we  made  his  bed  too,  poor  boy,  an'  a  hard 
rv— 10 
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one  it  is.  God  forgive  us  I  but,  any  how,  my 
heart's  breakin*,  for  bad  as  he  was,  sure  we 
haven't  him  to  look  upon  I  " 

"  Thrue,"  replied  Larry.  "  Still  he  was  game 
an'  cute  to  the  last.  Biddy  Doran's  ten  guineas 
will  sarve  him  beyant,  poor  fellow.  But  sure 
tiie  '  boys '  kep  their  word  to  him,  any  how,  in 
regard  of  shootin'  Foodie  Flattery.  Myself  was 
never  betther  plased  in  my  life,  than  to  hear  that 
he  got  the  slugs  into  his  heart,  the  villain  1 " 


•••We  have  attempted  to  draw  Phelim  OToole 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  character  of  that 
class,  whose  ignorance,  want  of  education,  and 
absence  of  all  moral  principle,  constitute  them 
the  shame  and  reproach  of  the  country.    By  such 
men  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  destroyed,  illegal 
combinations  formed,  blood  shed,  and  nightly 
outrages   committed.     There   is   nothing   more 
certain  than  this  plain  truth,  that  if  proper  re- 
ligious  and  moral  knowledge  were  impressed 
upon  the  early  principles  of  persons  hke  Phelim, 
"   """~*;"\ce  mnild  be  created  capable  of  re- 
om  crime.    Whatever  the  grievances 
le  may  be,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
is  clear,  that  neither  murder  nor  illegal 
f  any  description,  can  be  the  proper 
imoving  or  redressing  them.     We  have 
m*s  Ribbonism  in  the  back-ground,  be- 
letails  could  excite  only  aversion,  and 
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preferred  exhibiting  his  utter  ignorance  of 
morality  upon  a  less  offensive  subject,  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  infer,  rather 
than  to  witness  with  his  mind's  eye,  the  deeper 
crimes  of  which  he  was  capable. 


THE  POOR  SCHOLAR 

One  day  about  the  middle  of  November,  in 
the  year  18 — ,  Dominick  M'Evoy  and  his  son 
Jemmy  were  digging  potatoes  on  the  side  of  a 
hard,  barren  hill,  called  Esker  Dhu.  The  day 
was  bitter  and  wintry,  the  men  were  thinly 
clad,  and  as  the  keen  blast  swept  across  the  hill 
with  considerable  violence,  the  sleet-like  rain 
which  it  bore  along,  pelted  into  their  garments 
with  pitiless  severity.  The  father  had  advanced 
into  more  than  middle  age;  and  having  held,  at 
a  rack-rent,  the  miserable  waste  of  farm  which 
he  occupied,  he  was  compelled  to  exert  himself 
in  its  cultivation,  despite  either  obduracy  of  soil, 
or  inclemency  of  weather.  This  day,  however, 
was  so  unusually  severe,  that  the  old  man  be- 
gan to  feel  incapable  of  continuing  his  toil. 
The  son  bore  it  better;  but  whenever  a  cold  rush 
of  stormy  rain  came  over  them,  both  were  com- 
pelled to  stand  with  their  sides  against  it,  and 
their  heads  turned  so  as  that  the  ear  almost 
rested  back  upon  the  shoulder,  in  order  to  throw 
the  rain  off  their  faces.  Of  each,  however,  that 
cheek  which  was  exposed  to  the  rain  and  storm ' 
was  beaten  into  a  red  hue;  whilst  the  other  part 
of  their  faces  was  both  pale  and  hunger-pindbed. 

The  father  paused  to  take  breath,  and,  sup- 
ported by  his   spade,   looked  down  upon  the 
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sheltered  inland  which,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Prot- 
estants and  Presbyterians,  lay  rich  and  warm- 
looking  under  him. 

"  Why  thin,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  son — ^a  lad 
about  fifteen, — ^**  sure  I  know  well  I  oughtn't  to 
curse  yez,  anyway,  you  black  set  I  an'  yit,  the 
Lord  forgive  me  my  sins,  I'm  ahnost  timpted 
to  give  yez  a  voUey,  an'  that  from  my  heart 
out  I  Look  at  thim,  Jinmiy  agra — only  look  at 
the  black  thieves  I  how  warm  an'  wealthy  they  sit 
there  in  oiu*  own  ould  possessions,  an'  here  we 
must  toil  till  our  fingers  are  worn  to  the  stumps, 
upon  this  thievin'  bent.  The  curse  of  Crom- 
well on  itl — ^You  might  as  weU  ax  the  divil  for 
a  blessin',  as  expect  anything  like  a  dacent  crop 
out  of  it. — Look  at  thim  two  ridges  I — such  a 
poor  sthring  o'  praties  is  in  itl— one  here  an'  one 
there — an'  yit  we  must  turn  up  the  whole  ridge 
for  that  samel  WeU,  Grod  sind  the  time  soon, 
when  the  right  will  take  place,  Jimmy  agrah  I " 

"An*  doesn't  Pasthorini  say  it?  Sure  whin 
Twenty-five  comes,  we'll  have  our  own  agin :  the 
right  will  overcome  the  might — the  bottondess 
pit  will  be  locked — ay,  double  boulted,  if  St. 
Pether  gets  the  kays,  for  he's  the  very  boy  that 
wiU  accommodate  the  heretics  wid  a  warm  comer; 
an'  yit,  faith,  there's  many  o'  thim  that  myself 
'ud  put  in  a  good  word  for,  afther  all." 

'"Throth,  an'  here's  the  same,  Jimmy. 
There's  Jack  Stuart,  an'  if  there's  a  cool  comer 
in  hell,  the  same  Jack  will  get  it — ^an'  that  he 
may,  I  pray  Gor  this  day,  an'  amin.  The  Lord 
sind  it  to  him  I  for  he  richly  desarves  it.     Kind, 
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neighbourly,  and  frindly,  is  he  an'  all  belongin' 
to  him;  an'  I  wouldn't  be  where  a  hard  word 
'ud  be  spoken  of  him,  nor  a  dog  in  connexion 
wid  the  family  ill  thrated;  for  which  rason  may 
he  get  a  cool  comer  in  hell,  I  humby  sufSicate." 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Jack  Taylor?  Will 
he  be  cosey? 


Throth,  I  doubt  so— a  blessed  youth  is  Jack; 
yit  myself  'ud  hardly  wish  it.  He's  a  heerum- 
skeerum,  divil-may-care  f eUow,  no  doubt  of  it, 
an'  laughs  at  the  priests,  which  same  I'm  thinkin' 
will  get  him  below  stairs  more  nor  a  new-milk 
heat,  any  way;  but  thin,  agin,  he  thrates  thim 
dacent,  an'  gives  thim  good  dinners,  an'  they 
take  aU  this  roUiken  in  good  part,  so  that  it's 
likely  he's  not  in  aimest  in  it,  an'  surely  they 
ought  to  know  best,  Jinmiy." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Yallow  Sam? — honest 
Sam,  that  they  say  was  bom  widout  a  heart,  an' 
carries  the  blaek  wool  in  his  ears,  to  keep  out 
the  cries  of  the  widows  an'  the  orphans,  that  are 
long  rotten  in  their  graves  through  his  dark 
villany?— He'll  get  a  snug  birth! "  " 

''  YaUow  Sam/'  replied  the  old  man,  slowly, 
I  and  a  dark  shade  of  intense  hatred  blackened  his 

weather-beaten  countenance,  as  he  looked  in  the 
direction  tTom  which  the  storm  blew:  "  'twas  he 
left  us  where  we're  standin',  Jimmy — undher 
this  blast,  that's  cowldher  an'  bittherer  nor  a 
step-mother's  breath,  this  cuttin'  dayl  'Twas  he 
turned  us  on  the  wide  world,  whin  your  poor 
mother  was  risin'  out  of  her  faver.  'Twas  he 
squenched  the  hearth,  whin  she  wasn't  able  to 
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lave  the  house,  till  I  carried  her  in  my  arms  into 
Paddy  Cassidy's — ^the  tears  f allin'  from  my  eyes 
upon  her  face,  that  I  loved  next  to  Grod.  Didn't 
he  give  our  farm  to  his  bastard  son,  a  purple 
Orangeman?  Out  we  went,  to  the  winds  an' 
skies  of  heaven,  bekase  the  rich  bodagh  made 
intherest  aginst  us.  I  tould  him  whin  he 
chated  me  out  o'  my  fifteen  goolden  guineas,  that 
his  masther,  the  landlord,  should  hear  of  it;  but 
I  could  never  get  next  or  near  him,  to  make  my 
complaint.  Eh? — ^a  snug  birth  1  I'm  only 
afeard  that  hell  has  no  comer  hot  enough  for 
him — ^but  lave  that  to  the  divil  himself:  if  he 
doesn't  give  him  the  best  thratement  heU  can 
afford,  why  I'm  not  here." 

**  Divil  a  one  o'  the  otdd  half's  so  bad  as  they 
say,  father;  he  gives  it  to  thim  hot  an'  heavy,  at 
all  evints." 

*'  Why  even  if  he  was  at  a  loss  about  Sam,  de- 
pind  upon  it,  he'd  get  a  hint  from  his  betthers 
above,  that  'ud  be  sarviceable.'* 

*'  They  say  he  visits  him  as  it  is,  an'  that  Sam 
can't  sleep  widout  some  one  in  the  room  wid 
him.  Dan  Phihps  says  the  priest  was  there,  an' 
had  a  Mass  in  every  room  in  the  house;  but 
Charley  Mack  tells  me  there's  no  thruth  in  it. 
He  was  advised  to  it,  he  says;  but  it  seems  the 
ould  boy  has  too  strong  a  hoult  of  him,  for  Sam 
said  he'd  have  the  divil  any  time  sooner  nor  the 
priest,  and  its  likest  what  he  would  say." 

**  Och,  och,  Jimmy,  avick,  I'm  tir'd  outl  We 
had  betther  give  in ;  the  day's  too  hard,  an'  there's 
no  use  in  standin'  agin  the  weather  that's  in 
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it     Lave  the  ould  villian  to  God,  who  he  can't 
chate,  any  way." 

''  Well,  may  our  curse  go  along  wid  the  rest 
upon  him,  for  dhrivin'  us  to  sich  an  unnatural 
spot  as  thisl  Hot  an'  heavy,  into  the  sowl  an' 
marrow  of  him  may  it  penethratel  An*  sure 
that's  no  more  than  all  the  counthry's  wishin' 
him,  whether  or  not — ^not  to  minticxi  the  curses 
that's  risin'  out  o'  the  grave  agin  him,  loud  an' 
piercm  I 

"  God  knows  it's  not  slavin'  yourself  on  sich 
a  day  as  this  you^d  be,  only  for  him.  Had  we 
kep  our  farm,  you'd  be  now  well  an  in  your 
larnin'  for  a  priest — an'  there  *ud  be  cme  o'  the 
family  sure  to  be  a  gintleman,  any  how;  but 
that's  gone  too,  agra.  Look  at  the  smoke,  how 
comfortable  it  rises  from  Jack  Sullivan's,  where 
the  priest  has  a  Station  to-day.  'Tisn't  fishin' 
for  a  sthray  pratie  he  is,  upon  a  ridge  like  this. 
But  it  can't  be  helped;  an'  Grod's  will  be  done  I 
Not  himself  1 — ^faix,  it's  he  that'll  get  the  height 
of  good  thratement,  an'  can  ride  home,  well  lined, 
both  inside  an'  outside.  Much  good  may  it  do 
himl — 'tis  but  his  right" 

The  lad  now  paused  in  his  turn,  looked  down 
on  Jack  Sullivan's  comfortable  house,  sheltered 
by  a  clump  of  trees,  and  certainly  saw  such  a 
smoke  tossed  up  from  the  diimney,  as  gave  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  preparation  for  a  good  din- 
ner. He  next  looked  "  behind  the  wind,"  with 
a  visage  made  more  blank  and  meagre  by  the 
contrast ;  after  which  he  reflected  for  a  few  min- 
utes, as  if  working  up  his  mind  to  some  sudden 
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determination.  The  deliberation,  however,  was 
short :  he  struck  his  open  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  spade  with  much  animation,  and  instantly 
tock  it  in  both  hands,  exclaiming: 

"  Here,  father,  here  goes;  to  the  divil  once  an* 
for  ever  I  pitch  slavery,"**  and  as  he  spoke, 
the  spade  was  sent  as  far  from  him  as  he  had 
strength  to  throw  it.  "To  the  divil  I  pitch 
slavery  I  An'  now,  father,  wid  the  help  o'  (Jod, 
this  is  the  last  day's  work  I'll  ever  put  my  hand 
to.  There's  no  way  of  lamin'  Latin  here;  but 
off  to  Munster  I'll  start,  an'  my  face  you'll  never 
see  in  this  parish,  till  I  come  home  either  a  priest 
an'  a  gintleman I  But  that's  not  all,  father  dear; 
I'll  rise  you  out  of  your  distress,  or  die  in  the 
struggle.  I  can't  bear  to  see  your  grey  hairs 
in  sorrow  and  poverty." 

"  Well,  Jinuny — ^well,  agra — Grod  enable  you, 
avoumeen ;  'tis  a  good  intintion.  The  divil  a  one 
o'  me  will  turn  another  spadeful  aither,  for  this 
day :  I'm  dhrookin'  *•  wid  the  rain.  We'll  go 
home  an'  take  an  air  o'  the  fire — ^we  want  it;  and 
af therwards  we  can  talk  about  what  you're  on  *^ 
for." 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  diaracter,  exclusively,  a  cool  and  perse- 
vering energy  in  the  pursuit  of  such  objects  as 
inclination  or  interest  may  propose  for  attain- 
ment; whilst  Irishmen  are  considered  too  much 
the  creatures  of  impulse  to  reach  a  point  that 
requires  coolness,  condensation  of  thought,  and 
efforts  successively  repeated.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
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who  know  not  the  Irish  diaracter  thoroughly. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  attainment  of  an  object, 
where  a  sad-faced  Englishman  would  despair,  an 
Irishman  will,  probably,  laugh,  drink,  weep,  and 
fight,  during  Us  progress  to  accomplish  it.  A 
Scotchman  will  miss  it,  perhaps,  but,  haying  done 
all  that  could  be  done,  he  will  try  another  specu* 
lation.  The  Irishman  may  miss  it  too;  but  to 
console  himself  he  will  break  the  head  of  any  man 
who  may  have  impeded  him  in  his  efforts,  as  a 
proof  that  he  ought  to  have  succeeded;  or  if  he 
cannot  manage  that  point,  he  wiU  crack  the  pate 
of  the  first  man  he  meets,  or  he  will  get  drunk, 
or  he  will  marry  a  wife,  or  swear  a  ganger  never 
to  show  his  face  in  that  quarter  again;  or  he  will 
exdaim,  if  it  be  concerning  a  farm,  with  a  coun- 
tenance full  of  simplicity — **  Grod  bless  your  hon- 
our, long  life  and  honour  to  you,  Sirl  Sure  an' 
'twas  but  a  thrifle,  any  how,  tiiat  your  Reverence 
will  make  up  for  me  another  time.  An'  'tis  well 
I  know  your  Lordship  'ud  be  the  last  man  on 
airth  to  give  me  the  cowld  shoulder,  so  you 
would,  an'  I  an  ould  residenthur  on  your  own 
father's  estate,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  that 
samel  An'  'tis  a  happiness,  an'  nothin'  else,  so 
it  is,  even  if  I  payed  double  rint — ^wherein, 
maybe,  I'm  not  a  day's  journey  from  that  same, 
manin'  the  double  rint,  yer  honoiu* ;  only  that  one 
would  do  a  great  deal  for  the  honour  an'  glory 
of  livin'  undher  a  raal  gintleman — an'  that's  but 
rason." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  far-sightedness  in  an  Irish- 
man which  is  not  properly  understood,  because  it 
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is  difficult  to  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  nation  on  earth,  whose  inhabitants  mix  up 
their  interest  and  their  feelings  together  more 
happily,  shrewdly,  and  yet  less  ostensibly,  than 
Irishmen  contrive  to  do.  An  Irishman  wiU 
make  you  laugh  at  his  joke,  while  the  object  of 
that  joke  is  wrapped  up  from  you  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery,  and  you  will  consequently 
make  the  concession  to  a  certain  point  of  his 
character,  which  has  been  really  obtained  by  a 
faculty  you  had  not  penetration  to  discover,  or, 
rather,  which  he  had  too  much  sagacity  to  ex- 
hibit. Of  course,  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned, 
the  broad  grin  is  on  him,  and  one  of  his  cheeks 
is  stuck  out  two  inches  beyond  the  other,  be- 
cause his  tongue  is  in  it — ^at  your  stupidity,  sim- 
plicity, or  folly.  Of  all  the  national  characters 
on  this  habitable  globe,  I  verily  believe  that  that 
of  the  Irish  is  the  most  profound  and  unfath- 
omable; and  the  most  difficult  on  which  to  form 
a  system,  either  social,  moral,  or  religious. 

It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  produce 
a  more  signal  instance  of  energy,  syst^,  and 
perseverance  than  that  exhibited  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  Emancipation.  Was  there 
not  flattery  to  the  dust?  blarney  to  the  eyes? 
heads  broken?  throats  cut?  houses  burned?  and 
cattle  houghed?  And  why?  Was  it  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  blarney — of  breaking  heads  ( I 
won't  dispute  the  last  point,  though,  because  I 
scorn  to  give  up  the  glory  of  the  national 
character) ,— of  cutting  throats — ^burning  houses 
houghing    cattle?    No;    but    to    secure 
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Emancipation.  In  attaining  that  object  was 
exemplified  tiie  Irish  method  of  gaining  a  pcint. 
"  Yes,"  said  Jemmy,  "  to  the  divil  I  piti^ 
slavery  I  I  will  come  home  able  to  ri$e  yez  frcan 
your  poverty,  or  never  show  my  face  in  the 
parish  of  Bidlysogarth  agin." 

When  the  lad's  determination  was  mentioned 
to  his  mother  and  the  family,  there  was  a  loud 
and  serious  outcry  against  it:  for  no  circum- 
stance is  relished  that  ever  takes  away  a  monber 
from  an  Irish  hearth,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  that  circumstance  may  be. 

"  Och,  thin,  is  it  for  that  bocaun  "  of  a  hoy 
to  set  off  wid  himself,  runnin'  throu^  the  wide 
world  aftber  lamin',  widout  money  or  friends! 
Avoumeen,  put  it  out  of  yer  head.  No;  strug- 
gle on  as  the  rest  of  us  is  doin',  an*  maybe  yell 
come  83  well  off  at  the  long  run." 

"  Mother  dear,"  said  the  son,  "  I  wouldn't  wish 
to  go  agin  what  you'd  say;  but  I  made  a  premise 
to  myself  to  rise  yez  out  of  your  poverty  if  I 
can,  an'  my  mind's  made  up  on  it;  so  don't  cross 
me,  or  be  the  manes  of  my  havin*  bad  luc^  on 
my  journey,  in  regard  of  me  goin*  aginst  yer 
will,  when  you  know  'twould  be  the  last  thing 
I'd  wish  to  do." 

"  L#et  the  gossocm  take  his  way.  Vara.  Who 
'  e  Almighty  put  the  thouj^ 
Pasthorini  says  that  there 
ige,  an'  'tis  a  good  skune  it 
I  sogarth  when  the  fat  livins 
:  to  their  ould  owners." 
le  Man  above  grant  that,  I 
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pray  Jamini  this  day!  for  aren't  we  banished 
out  of  our  lives,  scrapin'  an'  scramblin'  for  the 
black  thieves,  what  we  ought  to  put  on  our  backs, 
an'  into  our  own  mouths.  Well,  they  say  it's  not 
lucky  to  take  moaey  from  a  priest,  because  it's 
the  price  o'  sin,  an'  no  more  it  can,  seein'  that 
they  want  it  themselves ;  but  I'm  sure  it's  their  ^^ 
money  that  ought  to  carry  the  bad  luck  to  them, 
in  regard  of  their  gettin'  so  many  bitther  curses 
alcmg  wid  it." 

When  a  lad  from  the  humblest  classes  resolves 
to  go  to  Munster  as  a  poor  scholar,  there  is  but 
one  course  to  be  pursued  in  preparing  his  out- 
fit. This  is  by  a  collection  at  the  chapel  among 
the  parishioners,  to  whom  the  matter  is  made 
known  by  the  priest,  from  the  altar,  some  Sun- 
day previous  to  his  departure.  Accordingly, 
when  the  family  had  all  given  their  consent  to 
Jemmy's  project,  his  father  went,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  conununicate  the  matter  to  the 
priest,  and  to  solicit  his  co-operation  in  making 
a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  lad,  on  the  next  Sun- 
day but  one:  for  there  is  always  a  week's  notice 
given,  and  sometimes  more,  that  the  people  may 
come  prepared. 

The  conversation  already  detailed  between 
father  and  son  took  place  on  Friday,  and  on 
Saturday,  a  day  on  which  the  priest  never  holds 
a  Station,  and,  of  course,  is  generally  at  home, 
Dominick  M'Evoy  went  to  his  house  with  the 
object  already  specified  in  view.  The  priest  was 
at  home;  a  truly  benevolent  man,  but  like  the 
worthies   of  his   day,   not   overburthened   with 
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learning,  though  brimful  of  kindnegw  and  hospi- 
tality mixed  up  with  drollery  and  simple  cun- 
ning. 

""  Grood  morning,  Dominickl "  said  the  priest, 
as  Dominick  entered. 

"GrOod  morrow  kindly.  Sir,"  replied  Domi- 
nick: **  I  hope  your  Reverence  is  well,  and  in 
good  health." 

''  Troth  I  am,  Dominickl  I  hope  there's  noth- 
ing wrong  at  home;  how  is  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren? " 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Reverence  for  axin'I 
Troth  there's  no  rason  for  complainin'  in  regard 
o'  the  health;  sarra  one  o'  them  but's  bravely, 
consitherin'  all  things:  I  believe  I'm  the  worst 
o'  them,  myself,  yer  Reverence.  I'm  gettin' 
ould,  you  see,  an'  stiff,  an'  wake;  but  that's  only 
in  the  ooorse  o'  nathur;  a  man  can't  last  always. 
Wait  till  them  that's  young  an'  hearty  now,  har- 
rows as  much  as  I  ploughed  in  my  day,  an'  they 
won't  have  much  to  brag  of.  Why,  tMn,  but  yer 
Reverence  stands  it  bravely — ^f aix,  wondherf ully 
itself — ^the  Lord  be  praised  I  an'  it  warms  my 
own  heart  to  see  you  look  so  welL" 

""  Thank  you,  Dominick.  Indeed,  my  health, 
God  be  thankied,  is  very  good.  EUish,"  he 
added,  calling  to  an  old  female  servant — *^  you'll 
take  a  glass,  Dominick,  the  day  is  cowldish — 
EUish,  here  take  the  kay,  and  get  some  spirits 
— ^the  poteen,  Ellish — ^to  the  right  hand  in  the 
cupboard.  Indeed,  my  health  is  very  good, 
Dominick.     Father  Murray  says  he  invies  me 
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my  appetite,  an'  I  tell  him  he's  guilty  of  one 
of  the  Seven  deadly  sins." 

"  Ha,  ha,  hal — ^Faix,  an'  Invy  is  one  o'  them 
sure  enough;  but  a  joke  is  a  joke  in  the  mane 
time.  A  pleasant  gintleman  is  the  same  Father 
Murray,  but  yer  Reverence  is  too  deep  for  him 
in  the  jokin'  line,  for  all  that.  Ethen,  Sir,  but 
it's  you  that  gave  ould  Cdkely  the  keen  cut  about 
his  religion — ha,  ha,  hal  Myself  laughed  till  I 
was  sick  for  two  days  afther  it — the  ould  thief  I " 

"Eh? — ^Did  you  hear  that,  Dominick?  Are 
you  sure  that's  the  poteen,  Ellish?  Ay,  an'  the 
best  of  it  all  was,  that  his  pathrun.  Lord  Fox- 
hunter,  was  present.  Come,  Dominick,  try  that 
— ^it  never  seen  wather.    But  the  best  of  it  all 
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Well,  Father  Kavanagh,'  said  he,  '  who 
put  you  into  the  church?  Now,'  said  he,  *  you'll 
come  over  me  wid  your  regular  succession  from 
St.  Peter,  but  I  won't  allow  that.' 

"  •  Why,  Mr.  Cokely,'  says  I,  back  to  him,  *  I'll 
give  up  the  succession;'  says  I,  'and  what  is 
more.  111  grant  that  you  have  been  called  by 
the  Lord,  and  that  I  have  not;  but  the  Lord 
that  called  you,'  says  I,  '  was  Lord  Foxhunter' 
Man,  you'd  tie  his  Lordship  md  a  cobweb,  he 
laughed  so  heartily." 

'"'Bravo,  Father  Kavanagh,  said  he. 
*  Cokely,  you're  hate^  said  he;  *  and  upon  my 
honour,  you  must  both  dine  with  me  to-day,' 
says  he — and  capital  claret  he  keeps." 

''Your  health.  Father  Kavanagh,  an'  God 
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spare  you  to  usi  Hahl  watherl  Oh,  the  divil 
a  taste  itself  did  the  same  stuff  see!  Why,  thin, 
I  think  your  Reverence  an*  me's  about  an  age. 
I  bleere  I'm  a  thrifle  oulder;  but  I  don't  bear 
it  so  well  as  you  do.  The  family,  you  see,  an' 
the  childhre,  an*  the  cares  o'  the  world,  pull  me 
down:  throtb,  the  same  family's  a  throuble  to 
me.  I  wish  I  had  them  all  settled  safe,  any  way.*' 
"  What  do  you  intind  to  do  with  them,  DcmuI- 
nick? " 

"  In  throth,  that's  what  brought  me  to  yer 
Reverence.  I've  one  boy — Jimmy — a  smart 
chap  entirely,  an*  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  go  as  a  poor  scholar  to  Munster.  He's  ftmd 
o'  the  lamin',  there's  not  a  doubt  o*  that,  an' 
small  blame  to  him  to  be  sure;  but  then  again, 
what  can  I  do?  He's  bint  on  goin',  an*  I'm  not 
able  to  help  him,  poor  fellow,  in  any  shape;  so 
I  made  bould  to  see  yer  Reverence  about  it, 
in  hopes  that  you  might  be  able  to  plan  out 
something  for  him  more  betther  nor  I  could  do. 
I  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  neighbours,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  parish,  let  the  thing  go  as 
it  may," 

"T  1 iL.i.   Dominick,  and  for  the  same 

collection  at  the  three  althars. 
them  after  Mass  to-morrow, 
prepared  for  Simday  week. 
:e  the  collection.  Hut,  man, 
^  as  much  as  will  send  him 
!sthood;  and  111  tell  you  what, 
er  be  the  man  to  refuse  giving 
lineas  myself." 
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'"  May  the  heavenly  Father  bless  an'  keep  your 
Reverence.  I'm  sure  'tis  a  good  right  the  boy 
has,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  to  never  forget  your 
kindness.  But  as  to  the  money — She'll  be  proud 
of  your  assistance  the  other  way.  Sir — so  not  a 
penny — 'tis  only  your  good-will  we  want — ^hem 
— except  indeed,  that  you'd  wish  yourself  to 
make  a  piece  of  kindness  of  it  to  the  poor  boy. 
Oh,  not  a  drop  more.  Sir — I  declare  it'll  be  apt 
to  get  into  my  head.  Well,  well — sure  an*  we're 
not  to  disobey  our  dargy,  whether  or  not:  so 
here's  your  health  over  agin,  your  Reverence  I 
an'  success  to  the  poor  child  that's  bint  on  good! " 

"Two  guineas  his  Reverence  is  to  give  you 
from  himself,  Jimmy,"  said  the  father,  on  re- 
lating the  success  of  this  interview  with  the 
priest;  "an'  faix  I  was  widin  one  of  refusin'  it, 
for  feard  it  might  bring  something  urducky^ 
wid  it;  but,  thought  I,  an  the  spur,  it's  best  to 
take  it,  any  way.  We  can  asily  put  it  off  on 
some  o'  these  black-mouthed  Presbyterians  or 
Orangemen,  by  way  of  changin'  it,  an'  if  there's 
any  hard  fortune  in  it,  let  them  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  ershi  mishaf  ^^ 

It  is  by  trifles  of  this  nature  that  the  unreason- 
able though  enduring  hatred  with  which  the  re- 
ligious sects  of  Ireland  look  upon  those  of  a 
different  creed  is  best  known.  This  feeling, 
however,  is  sufficiently  mutual.  Yet  on  both 
sides  there  is  something  more  speculative  than 
practical  in  its  nature.  When  they  speak  of 
each  other  as  a  distinct  class,  the  animosity, 
though  abstracted,  appears  to  be  most  deep ;  but 
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when  they  mingle  in  the  necessary  intercourse  of 
life,  it  is  curious  to  see  them  frequently  descend, 
on  both  sides,  from  the  general  rule  to  those  ex- 
ceptions of  good-will  and  kindness,  which  natural 
benevolence  and  mutual  obligation,  together  with 
a.  correct  knowledge  of  eadj  other's  real  diarac- 
ters,  frequently  produce.  £ven  this  abstracted 
hatred,  however,  has  been  the  curse  of  our  un- 
happy ctnintry;  it  has  kept  us  too  much  asunder, 
or  when  we  met,  exhibited  us  to  eadi  other  in 
our  darkest  and  most  offensive  aspects. 

Dominick's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
priest's  money  was  also  a  happy  illustration  of 
that  mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness  with 
which  an  Irishman  can  frequently  make  points 
meet,  which  superstition,  alone,  without  such  in- 
genuity, would  keep  separate  for  ever.  Many 
another  man  might  have  refused  the  mtmey  fnxn 
an  ignorant  dread  of  its  proving  unlucky;  but 
his  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  was  satis- 
factory to  himself,  and  certainly  the  most  in- 
genious which,  according  to  his  belief,  he  could 
have  adopted, — that  of  frasting  it  upon  a  heretic 

The  eloquence  of  a  country  priest,  though 
rude,  and  by  no  means  elevated,  is  stHnetimes 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  to  the  feelings 
of  his  auditory,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject cm  which  he  speaks.  Pathos  and  humour 
are  the  two  levers  by  wfaidi  the  Irish  cbaracto' 
is  raised  or  depressed;  and  these  are  blended  in 
*■""  ancHnalous  to  be  ever  properly  de- 
)ever  could  be  present  at  a  sermcm 
y  when  a  Purgatorian  Society  is 
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to  be  established,  would  hear  pathos  and  see  grief 
of  the  first  water.  It  is  then  he  would  get  a 
"  nate  "  and  glowing  description  of  Purgatory, 
and  see  the  broad,  humorous,  Milesian  faces,  of 
three  or  four  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes, 
shaped  into  an  expression  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  clamorous  grief.  The  priest,  however,  on 
particular  occasions  of  this  nature,  very  shrewdly 
gives  notice  of  the  sermon,  and  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  to  be  preached: — ^if  it  be  grave, 
the  people  are  prepared  to  cry;  but  if  it  be  for 
a  political,  or  any  other  purpose  not  decidedly 
religious,  there  will  be  abundance  of  that  rough, 
blunt  satire  and  mirth,  so  keenly  relished  by  the 
peasantry,  illustrated,  too,  by  ^e  most  comical 
and  ridiculous  allusions.  That  priest,  indeed^ 
who  is  the  best  master  of  this  latter  faculty  is 
imiformly  the  greatest  favourite.  It  is  no  un- 
frequent  thing  to  see  the  majority  of  an  Irish 
congregation  drowned  in  sorrow  and  tears,  even 
when  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language 
spoken;  particularly  in  those  districts  where  the 
Irish  is  still  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  is 
what  renders  notice  of  the  sermon  and  its  purport 
necessary;  otherwise  the  honest  people  might  be 
seriously  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

''EUish,  avoumeen,  gho  dhe  dirsha?*' — 
^  EUish,  my  dear,  what  is  he  saying?  " 

'^  Och,  musha  niel  eshighum,  ahagur — ta  sha  er 
Purgathor,  ta  harlhumf' — "  Och,  I  dunna  that, 
jewd;  I  blieve  he's  on  Purgatory." 

''  Och,  och,  oh — och,  och,  oh — oh,  i,  oh,  i,  oh!  ^' 

And  on  understanding  that  Purgatory  is  the 
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subject,  they  commence  their  grief  with  a  rock- 
ing motion,  wringing  their  hands,  and  micon- 
sdously  passing  their  beads  through  their  fingers, 
whilst  their  bodies  are  bent  forward  towards  the 
earth. 

On  the  ocmtrary,  when  the  priest  gets  jocular 
— whidi  I  should  have  premised,  he  never  does  in 
what  is  announced  as  a  solemn  sermon — ^you 
might  observe  several  faces  charged  with  mirth 
and  laughter,  turned,  even  while  beaming  with 
this  expression,  to  those  who  kneel  beside  them, 
inquiring: 

"  Arrah,  Bamy,  what  is  it — ha,  ha,  ha! — ^what 
is  it  he's  sayin'?  The  Lord  spare  him  among  us, 
any  how,  the  darlin'  of  a  man!  Eh,  Bamy,  you 
that's  in  the  inside  the  English?"  This,  of 
course,  is  spoken  in  Irish. 

Bamy,  however,  is  generally  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fun  to  become  interpreter  just  then; 
but  as  soon  as  the  joke  is  nearly  heard  out,  in 
compliance  with  the  importunity  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  gives  them  a  brief  hint  or  two,  and  in- 
stantly the  full  chorus  is  rung  out,  long,  loud» 
and  jocular. 

On  the  Sunday  in  question,  as  the  subject 
could  not  be  called  strictly  religious,  the  priest, 
who  knew  that  a  joke  or  two  would  bring  in 
many  an  additional  crown  to  Jemmy's  caubeen,^* 
was  determined  that  they  should  at  least  have  a 
laugh  for  their  money.  The  man,  besides,  was 
benevolent,  and  knew  the  way  to  the  Irish  heart; 
a  knowledge  which  he  felt  happy  in  turning  to 
the  benefit  of  the  lad  in  question. 
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With  this  object  in  view,  he  addressed  the  peo- 
ple somewhat  in  the  following  language: 

'^Blessed  is  he  tJiat  giveth  his  money  to  him 
that  standeth  in  need  of  it. 

"These  words,  my  brethren,  are  taken  from 
St.  Paul,  who,  among  oiu^elves,  knew  the  value 
of  a  friend  in  distress  as  well  as  any  other  apostle 
in  the  three  kingdoms — ^hem.  It's  a  nate  text, 
my  friends,  any  how.  He  manes,  however,  when 
w(h.v.  »  to  ^e,  my  <«m  true.  weU-tried.  ould 
friends! — ^when  we  have  it  to  give.  Its  absence 
althers  the  case,  in  toto;  because  you  have  all 
heard  the  proverb—*  there  is  no  takin'  money  out 
of  an  empty  purse; '  or,  as  an  ould  ancient  author 
said  long  ago  upon  the  same  subject: 

'  Cantabit  whackuus  coram  lathrone  whitathur  I ' 

— (Dshk,  dshk,  dshk"— that's  the  lamin'!)  — 
He  that  carries  an  empty  purse  may  f  whistle  at 
the  thief.  It's  sing  in  the  Latin;  but  sing  or 
fwhistle,  in  my  opinion,  he  that  goes  wid  an 
empty  purse  seldom  sings  or  f  whistles  to  a  pleas- 
ant tune.  Melancholy  music  I'd  call  it,  an' 
wouldn't,  may  be,  much  astray  afther. — ^Hem. 
At  all  evints,  may  none  of  this  present  congre- 
gation, whin  at  their  devotions,  ever  sing  or 
fwhistle  to  the  same  tunel  No;  let  it  be  to 
*  money  in  both  pockets,'  if  you  sing  at  all;  and 
as  long  as  you  have  that,  never  fear  but  you'll 
also  have  the  '  priest  in  his  boots '  into  the  bar- 
gain— ("Ha,  ha,  ha  I — Grod  bless  him,  isn't  he 
the  pleasant  gentleman,  all  out — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I — 
moreover,  an'  by  the  same  a  token,  it's  thrue  as 
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Gospel,  so  it  is,")— for  well  I  know  that  you're 
the  high-spirited  people,  who  wouldn't  see  your 
priest  without  them,  while  a  fat  parson,  with 
half-a-dozen  chins  upon  him,  red  and  rosy,  goes 
ahout  every  day  in  the  week  hogged  in  boots, 
like  a  horse-trooper  I— (Ha,  ha,  hal— good.  Fa- 
ther Dan  I  More  power  to  you— ha,  ha,  hal 
We're  the  boys  that  wouldn't  see  you  in  want  o' 
them,  sure  enough*   Isn't  he  the  droll  crathur  ? " ) . 

**  But  suppose  a  man  hasn't  money,  what  is  he 
to  do?  Now  this  divides  itself  into  what  is  called 
Hydrostatics  an'  Metaphuysics,  and  must  be 
proved  logically  in  the  following  manner: 

"  First,  we  suppose  him  not  to  have  the  money 
— ^there  I  may  be  wrong  or  I  may  be  right;  now 
for  the  illustration  and  the  logic 

"  Pether  Donovan." 

"  Here,  your  Reverence/' 

"  Now,  Pether,  if  I  suppose  you  to  have  no 
money,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong? " 

"  Why,  thin,  I'd  be  sarry  to  prove  your  Rev- 
erence to  be  wrong,  so  I  would ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  believe  I  must  give  it  aginst  you." 

"  How  much  have  you  got,  Pether? " 

"  Ethen,  but  'tis  yer  Reverence  that's  comin' 
close  upon  me ;  two  or  three  small  notes  an'  some 
silver." 

**  How  much  silver,  Pether?  " 

"  I'll  tell  your  Reverence  in  a  jiffy.  I  ought 
to  have  a  ten  shiUin',  barrin'  the  price  of  a  quar- 
ther  o'  tobaccy  that  I  bought  at  the  crass-roads 
beyant.    Nine  shillins  an'  some  hapuns,  yer  Rev- 
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"  Very  good,  Pether,  you  must  hand  me  the 
silver,  till  I  give  the  rest  of  the  illustration  wid 
it" 

"  But  does  yer  Reverence  mind  another  ould 
proverb? — ^*a  fool  an*  his  money's  asy  parted/ 
Sure  an'  I  know  you're  goin'  to  do  a  joke  upon 
me. 

("  Give  him  the  money,  Pether,"  from  a  hun- 
dred voices — **  give  his  Reverence  the  money,  you 
nager.  you — give  him  the  silver,  you  dirty  spal- 
peen you — hand  it  out,  you  misert.") 

"  Pether,  if  you  don't  give  it  dacently,  I'll  not 
take  it;  and  in  that  case — ^" 

"  Here,  here,  your  Reverence — here  it  is;  sure 
I  wouldn't  have  your  ill-will  for  all  I'm  worth." 

"  Why,  you  nager,  if  I  wasn't  the  first  orathor 
livin',  barrin'  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  himself,  I 
couldn't  schreto  a  penny  out  o'  you!  Now, 
Pether,  there's  a  specimen  of  logic  for  you;  an' 
if  it  wasn't  good,  depind  upon  it  the  money 
would  be  in  your  pocket  stilL  I've  never  known 
you  to  give  a  penny  for  any  charitable  purpose, 
since  ever  I  saw  your  face:  but  I'm  doin'  a  good 
action  in  your  behalf  for  oace;  so  if  you  have  any 
movin'  words  to  say  to  the  money  in  question,  say 
tiiem,  for  youll  never  finger  it  more." 

A  burst  of  the  most  uproarious  mirth  followed 
this  manoeuvre,  in  which  the  simple  priest  himself 
joined  heartily;  whilst  the  melandioly  of  Peter's 
face  was  ludicrously  contrasted  with  the  glee 
which  characterised  those  that  surrounded  him. 

"Heml — Secondly — ^A  man,  you  see,  may 
have  money,  or  he  may  not,  when  his  f  ellow-crea- 
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ture  who  stands  in  need  of  it  makes  an  appale 
to  his  dacency  and  his  feelings;  and  sorry  I'd  be 
to  think  that  there's  a  man  before  me,  or  a  woman 
either,  who'd  refuse  to  assist  the  distresses  of  any 
one,  of  any  creed,  church,  or  persuasion,  whether 
white,  black,  or  y allow — ^no;  I  don't  except  even 
the  bluebellies  themselves.  It's  what  I  never 
taught  you,  nor  never  will  tache  you  to  the  day 
of  my  death  I  To  be  sure,  a  fellow-creature  may 
say,  '  help  me,  my  brother,  I  am  distressed,'  or, 
*  I  am  bent  on  a  good  purpose,  that  your  kind- 
ness can  enable  me  to  accomplish.'  But  suppose 
that  you  have  not  the  money  about  you  at  the 
time,  wouldn't  you  feel  sorry  to  the  back-lxHie? 
Ay,  would  yeas — ^to  the  very  core  of  the  heart 
itself.  Or  if  any  man — ^an'  he'd  be  nothing  else 
than  a  bodagh  that  would  say  it — if  any  man 
would  tell  me  that  you  would  not,  I'd — yes — I'd 
give  him  his  answer,  as  good  as  I  gave  to  ould 
Cokely  long  ago,  and  you  all  know  what  that 
was." 

"'  The  next  point  is,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
hadn't  it  about  you?  It's  I  that  can  tell  you 
what  you'd  do: — ^you'd  say,  *I  haven't  got  it, 
brother,' — ^for  ev'ry  created  bein'  of  the  human 
kind  is  your  brother,  barrin'  the  women,  an'  they 
are  your  sisters — [this  produced  a  grin  upon 
many  faces] — *  but,'  says  you,  *  if  you  wait  a  bit 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week,  or  maybe  for  a  fort- 
night, I'll  try  what  I  can  do  to  help  you.' 

"  Picture  to  yourselves  a  fellow-creature  in 
distress — suppose  him  to  have  neither  hat,  shoe, 
nor  stocking — [this  was  a  touch  of  the  pathetic] 
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— ^and  altogether  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution! 
Can  there  be  a  more  melancholy  picture  than 
this?  No,  there  can't.  But  *tisn*t  the  tithe  of 
it  I — a  barefaced  robbery  is  the  same  tithe — ^think 
of  him  without  father,  mother,  or  friend  upon 
the^earth — ^both  dead,  and  ne'er  another  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money — maybe  he  has  poor  health — 
maybe  he's  sick,  an'  in  a  sthrange  country — [here 
Jemmy's  mother  and  friends  sobbed  aloud,  and 
the  contagion  began  to  spread — ^the  priest,  in 
fact,  knew  where  to  touch]* — his  face  is  pale — 
his  eyes  sunk  with  sickness  and  sorrow  in  his  head 
— his  bones  are  cuttin'  the  skin — ^he  knows  not 
where  to  turn  himself — ^hunger  and  sickness  are 
strivin'  for  him, — [Here  the  grief  became  loud 
and  general,  and  even  the  good-natured  preach- 
er's own  voice  got  somewhat  unsteady.] — He's 
in  a  bad  state  entirely* — ^miserable!  more  miser- 
able 1 1  most  miserable  1 1!  [och,  och,  oh!]  sick,  sore, 
and  sorry  I — ^he's  to  be  pitied,  felt  for,  and  com- 
passionated!— [a  general  outcry] — 'tis  a  faver 
he  has,  or  an  ague,  maybe,  or  a  rheumatism,  or 
an  embargo  ^^  on  the  limbs,  or  the  king's  evil,  or 
a  consumption,  or  a  decline,  or  God  knows  but 
it's  the  falling-sickness — [och,  och,  oh  I — och,  och, 
oh  I  from  the  whole  congregation,  whilst  the  sim- 
ple old  man's  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  at  the 
force  of  the  picture  he  drew.] — Ay,  maybe  it's 
the  /a22tn^-sickness,  and  in  that  case  how  on 
earth  can  he  stand  it. — [He  can't,  he  can't,  wurra 
strew,  wurra  strew! — och,  och,  oh!— ogh,  ogh, 
ogh!] — The  Lord  in  heaven  look  down  upon  him 
— [amin,  amin,  this  blessed  an'  holy   Sunday 
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that's  in  iti— och,  ohl] — ^pity  him — [amin,  amin! 
— och,  och,  an'  amin'l] — ^with  miseracordial  feel- 
ing and  benediction  I  He  hasn't  a  rap  in  his 
company! — ^moneyless,  friendless,  houseless,  an' 
homeless  I  Ay,  my  friends,  you  all  have  homes 
— ^but  he  has  none  I  Thrust  back  by  every  hard- 
hearted spalpeen,  and  he,  maybe,  a  better  father's 
son  than  the  Turk  that  refuses  him!  Look  at 
your  own  childre,  my  friends!  Bring  the  case 
home  to  yourselves!  Suppose  he  was  one  of 
them — ^alone  on  the  earth,  and  none  to  pity  him 
in  his  sorrows!  Your  own  childre,  I  say,  in  a 
strange  land. — [Here  the  outcry  became  astound- 
ing; men,  women,  and  children  in  one  general 
uproar  of  grief.] — ^An'  this  may  all  be  Jemmy 
M'Evoy's  case,  that's  going  in  a  week  or  two 
to  Munster,  as  a  poor  scholar — ^may  be  his  case, 
I  say,  except  you  befriend  him,  and  show  your 
dacency  and  your  feelings,  like  Christians  and 
Catholics;  and  for  either  dacency  or  kindness, 
I'd  turn  yez  against  any  other  congregation  in 
the  diocess,  or  in  the  Idngdom — ay,  or  against 
Dublin  itself,  if  it  was  convanient,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

Now  here  was  a  coup  de  main — ^not  a  syllable 
mentioned  about  Jemmy  M'Evoy,  until  he  had 
melted  them  down,  ready  for  the  impression, 
which  he  accordingly  made  to  his  heart's  content. 

*'Ay,"  he  went  on,  "an'  'tis  the  parish  of 
Ballysogarth  that  has  ihe  name,  far  and  near, 
for  both,  and  well  they  desarve  it.  You  won't 
see  the  poor  gorsoon  go  to  a  sthrange  country 
with  empty  pockets.    He's  the  son  of  an  honert 
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man— one  of  yourselves;  and  although  he's  a 
poor  man,  you  know  'twas  YaUao)  Saan  that 
made  him  so — ^that  put  him  out  of  his  comfort- 
able farm  and  slipped  a  hlack-^rrumih  ^°  into  it. 
You  won't  turn  your  backs  on  the  son  in  regard 
of  that,  any  way.  As  for  Sam,  let  him  pass; 
he'll  not  grind  the  poor  nor  truckle  to  the  rich, 
when  he  gives  up  his  stewardship  in  the  kingdom 
come.  Lave  him  to  the  friend  of  the  poor — ^to 
his  Grod;  but  the  son  of  them  that  he  oppressed, 
you  will  stand  up  for.  He's  going  to  Munster, 
to  learn  '  to  go  upon  the  Mission; '  and,  on  Sun- 
day next,  there  will  be  a  collection  made  here, 
and  at  the  other  two  althars  for  him;  and,  as  your 
own  characters  are  at  stake,  I  trust  it  will  be 
neither  mane  nor  shabby.  There  will  be  Prot- 
estants here,  I'll  engage,  and  you  must  act  da^ 
cently  before  them,  if  it  was  only  to  set  them  a 
good  isxample.  And  now  I'll  tell  yez  a  story 
that  fhe  mintion  of  the  Protestants  brings  to 
my  mind:- 

'^  There  was,  you  see,  a  Protestant  man  and  a 
Catholic  woman  once  married  together.  The 
man  was  a  swearing,  drinking,  wicked  rascal,  and 
his  wife  the  same:  between  them  they  were  a 
blessed  pair  to  be  sure.  She  never  bent  her  knee 
under  a  priest  until  she  was  on  her  death-bed; 
nor  was  he  known  ever  to  enter  a  church  door, 
or  to  give  a  shilling  in  charity  but  once,  that  be- 
ing as  f  oUows : — He  was  passing  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship  one  Sunday,  on  his  way  to  fowl — ^f or 
he  had  his  dog  and  gun  with  him;  'twas  beside 
a  road,  and  many  of  the  congregation  were 
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kneeling  out  across  the  way.  Just  as  he  passed 
they  were  making  a  collection  for  a  poor  scholar 
— ^and  surely  they  that  love  the  larning  desanre 
to  he  encouraged!  Well,  behold  you,  says  one 
of  them,  *  will  you  remember  the  poor  sdiolar,' 
says  he,  *  and  put  something  in  the  hat?  You 
don't  faiow,'  says  he,  *but  his  prayers  will  be 
before  you/  *•  *  True  enough,  maybe,'  says  the 
man,  *and  tiiere's  a  crown  to  him,  for  Grod's 
sake.'  Well  and  good;  the  man  died,  and  so 
did  the  wife:  but  the  very  day  before  her  de- 
parture, she  got  a  scapular,  and  died  in  it.  She 
had  one  sister,  however,  a  good  crature,  that  did 
nothing  but  fast  and  pray,  and  make  her  sowL 
This  w(Hnan  had  strong  doubts  upon  her  mind, 
and  was  very  much  troubled  as  to  whether  or 
not  her  sister  went  to  heaven;  and  she  begged 
it  as  a  favour  from  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  the 
state  of  her  sister's  sowl  might  be  revaled  to  her. 
Her  prayer  was  granted.  One  night,  about  a 
week  after  her  death,  her  sister  came  back  to  her, 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  circled  round  by  a  veil 
of  glory. 

Is  that  Mary? '  said  the  living  sister. 

It  is,'  said  the  other;  '  I  have  got  the  lib- 
erty to  appear  to  you,'  says  she,  *  and  to  tell  you 
that  I'm  happy.' 

"  *  May  the  holy  Virgin  be  praised! '  said  the 
other.  *Mary,  dear,  you  have  taken  a  great 
weight  off  of  me,'  says  she:  '  I  thought  you'd 
have  a  bad  chance,  in  regard  of  the  life  you  led.' 
'' '  When  I  died,'  said  tiie  spirit,  '  and  was  on 
my  way  to  the  other  world,  I  came  to  a  place 
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where  the  road  divided  itself  into  three  parts; — 
one  to  heaven,  another  to  hell,  and  a  third  to 
purgatory.  There  was  a  dark  gulf  between  me 
and  heaven,  and  a  breach  between  me  and  purga- 
tory that  I  couldn't  step  across,  and  if  I  had 
missed  my  foot  there,  I  would  have  dropped  into 
hell.  So  I  would,  too,  only  that  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin put  my  own  scapular  over  the  breach,  and  it 
became  fiim,  and  I  stepped  on  it,  and  got  over. 
The  Virgin  then  desired  me  to  look  into  hell,  and 
the  first  person  I  saw  was  my  own  husband, 
standing  with  a  green  sod  under  his  feet  1  "  He 
got  that  favour,"  said  the  blessed  Virgin,  *'in 
consequence  of  the  prayers  of  a  holy  priest,  that 
had  once  been  a  poor  sdiolar,  that  he  gave  assist- 
ance to,  at  a  collection  made  for  him  in  such  a 
chapel,"  says  she.  Then,'  continued  the  sowl, 
^  Mary,'  says  she,  *  but  there's  some  great  change 
in  the  world  since  I  died,  or  why  would  the  peo- 
ple live  so  long?  It  can't  be  less  than  six  thou- 
sand years  since  I  departed,  and  yet  I  find  every 
one  of  my  friends  just  as  I  left  them.' 

"  *  Why,'  replied  the  living  sister,  *  you're  only 
six  days  dead.' 

"  *  Ah,  avoumeeni '  said  the  other,  *  it  can't  be 
— ^it  can't  be  1  for  I  have  been  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  years  in  painl ' — ^and  as  she  spoke  this 
she  disappeared. 

"  Now  there's  a  proof  of  the  pains  of  purga- 
tory, where  one  day  seems  as  long  as  a  thousand 
years;  and  you  know  we  oughtn't  to  grudge  a 
thrifle  to  a  f  ellow-crature,  that  tve  may  avoid  it. 
So  you  see,  my  friends,  there's  nothing  like  good 
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works.  You  know  not  when  or  where  this  lad's 
prayers  may  benefit  you.  If  he  gets  ordained, 
the  first  mass  he  says  will  be  for  his  benefactors; 
and  in  every  one  he  celebrates  after  that,  they 
must  also  be  remembered:  the  words  are — pro 
omnOms  benefactoribu$  meis,  per  omnia  secida 
seculorumt 

"Thirdly — ^hem — ^I  now  lave  the  thing  to 
yourselves. 

'*  But  wasn't  I  a  match  for  Pether  Donovan, 
that  would  brake  a  stone  for  the  marrow  ^ — ^Eh? 
— (a  broad  laugh  at  Pether's  rueful  visage.) — 
Pether,  you  Turk,  will  your  heart  never  soften — 
will  you  never  have  dacency,  an'  you  the  only 
man  of  your  family  that's  so?  Sure  they  say 
you're  going  to  be  marrid  some  of  these  days. 
Well,  if  you  get  your  wife  in  my  parish,  I  tell 
you,  Pether,  I'll  give  you  a  fleedn',  for  don't 
think  I'll  marry  you  as  chape  as  I  would  a  poor 
honest  man.  I'll  make  you  shell  out  the  yallow- 
boys,  and  'tis  that  wiU  go  to  your  heart,  you  nager 
you;  and  then  111  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home 
at  the  Stations.  May  the  Lord  grant  us,  in  the 
mane  time,  a  dacent  appetite,  a  blessing  which  I 
wish  you  all, &c." 

At  this  moment  the  congregation  was  once 
more  in  convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  dressing 
which  Peter,  whose  character  was  drawn  with 
much  truth  and  humour,  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  worthy  pastor. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  there  was  not  a 
single  prejudice,  or  weakness,  or  virtue,  in  the 
disposition  of  his  auditory,  left  untoudied  in  this 
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address.  He  moved  their  superstition,  their 
pride  of  character,  their  dread  of  hell  and  purga- 
tory, their  detestation  of  Yellow  Sam,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  injury  so  wantonly  inflicted 
on  M'!Evoy's  family;  he  glanced  at  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  lad's  prayers,  the 
example  they  should  set  to  Protestants,  made  a 
passing  hit  at  tithes;  and  indulged  in  the  humor- 
ous, the  pathetic,  and  the  miraculous.  In  short, 
he  left  no  avenue  to  their  hearts  untouched;  and 
in  the  process  by  which  he  attempted  to  accom- 
plish his  object  he  was  successfuL 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  rude,  unpolished  elo- 
quence among  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  not  a  little  which,  if  duly  cultivated  by  study 
and  a  more  liberal  education,  would  deserve  to  be 
ranked  very  high* 

We  do  not  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  their  modr 
em  pulpit  eloquence,  but  as  a  sample  of  that  in 
which  some  of  those  Irish  clergy  shone,  who,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  Maynooth,  were  admit- 
ted to  orders  immediately  from  the  hedge- 
schools,  in  ocHisequence  of  the  dearth  of  priests 
which  then  existed  in  Ireland.  It  was  customary 
in  fhose  days  to  ordain  them  even  before  they 
departed  for  the  continental  colleges,  in  order 
that  they  might,  by  saying  masses  and  perform- 
ing other  clerical  duties,  be  enabled  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  scanty  pittance  which  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  support  Of  the  class  to  which 
Father  Kavanagh  belonged,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  remaining.  They  sometimes  were  cdled 
"  Hedge-priests,'*  **  by  way  of  reproach ;  though 
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for  our  own  parts,  we  wish  their  non-ii 

in  politics,  unaffected  piety,  and  simplicity  of 

character,  had  remained  behind  them. 

On  the  Smiday  following,  Dominick  M'Evoy 
and  his  saa  Jemmy  attended  mass,  whilst  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  with  that  sense  of 
honest  pride  which  is  more  strongly  inherent  in 
Irish  character  than  is  generally  supposed,  re- 
mained at  home,  from  a  reluctance  to  witness 
what  they  could  not  but  consider  a  degradation. 
This  decency  of  feeling  was  anticipated  by  the 
priest,  and  not  overlooked  by  the  people;  for 
the  former,  the  reader  may  have  observed,  in  tlie 
whole  course  of  his  address  never  once  mentioned 
the  word  **  charity ; "  nor  did  the  latter  permit 
the  drcumstanoe  to  go  without  its  reward,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  ability.  So  keen  and  del- 
icate are  the  perceptions  of  the  Irish,  and  so 
acutely  alive  are  they  to  those  nice  distinctions 
of  kindness  and  courtesy,  which  have  in  their 
hearts  a  spontaneous  and  sturdy  growth,  that 
mocks  at  the  stunted  virtues  of  artificial  life. 

In  the  parish  of  Ballysogarth  there  were  three 
altars,  or  places  of  Roman  Catholic  worship ;  and 
the  reader  may  suppose  that  the  collection  made 
at  each  place  was  considerable.  In  truth,  both 
father  and  son's  anticipations  were  far  under  the 
sum  collected.  Protestants  and  Presbyterians 
attended  with  their  contributi(xis,  and  tiiose  of 
the  latter  who  scrupled  to  be  present  at  what  tibey 
considered  to  be  an  idolatrous  worship,  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  their  quota  by  some  Roman  Cath- 
olic neighbour. 
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Their  names  were  accordingly  announced  with 
an  encomium  from  the  priest,  which  never  failed 
to  excite  a  warm-hearted  murmur  of  approbation. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  transient,  for,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  had  political  excitement  flamed 
up  even  to  rebellion  and  mutual  slaughter,  the 
persons  and  property  of  those  individuals  would 
have  been  held  sacred. 

At  length  Jemmy  was  equipped;  and  sad  and 
heavy  became  the  hearts  of  his  parents  and  im- 
mediate relations  as  the  morning  appointed  for 
his  departure  drew  nigh.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore, several  of  his  more  distant  relatives  came 
to  take  their  farewell  of  him,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  usages  of  Irish  hospitality,  they  were 
detained  for  the  night.  They  did  not,  however, 
come  empty-handed :  some  brought  money ;  some 
brought  linen,  stockings,  or  small  presents — 
'*  jist,  Jimmy  asthore,  to  keep  me  in  yer  mem- 
ory, sure, — and  nothin'  else  it  is  for,  mavour- 
neen/' 

Except  Jenmiy  himself,  and  one  of  his  broth- 
ers who  was  to  accompany  him  part  of  the  way, 
none  of  the  family  slept.  The  mother  exhibited 
deep  sorrow,  and  Dominick,  although  he  made 
a  show  of  firmness,  felt,  now  that  the  crisis  was 
at  hand,  nearly  incapable  of  parting  with  the  boy. 
The  conversation  of  their  friends  and  the  cheer- 
ing effects  of  the  poteen,  enabled  them  to  sus- 
tain his  loss  better  than. they  otherwise  would 
have  done,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him  one  day 
"  an  ordained  priest,"  contributed  more  than 
dther  to  support  them. 

IV— la 
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When  the  night  was  nearly  half  spent,  the 
mother  took  a  candle  and  privately  withdrew  to 
the  room  in  which  the  boy  slept.  The  youth  was 
fair,  and  interesting  to  look  upcxi — ^the  cluster- 
ing locks  of  his  white  forehead  were  divided;  yet 
there  was  on  his  otherwise  open  brow,  a  shade  of 
sorrow,  produced  by  the  coming  separation, 
which  even  sleep  could  not  efface.  The  mother 
held  the  candle  gently  towards  his  face,  shading 
it  with  (me  hand,  lest  the  light  might  suddenly 
awake  him;  she  then  surveyed  his  features  long 
and  affectionately,  whilst  the  tears  fell  in  show- 
ers from  her  cheeks. 

"  There  you  lie,'*  she  softly  sobbed  out,  in 
Irish,  ''  the  sweet  pulse  of  your  mother's  heart; 
Ihe  flower  of  our  flock,  the  pride  of  our  eyes, 
and  the  music  of  our  hearth  1  Jimmy,  avour^ 
neen  machree,  an'  how  can  I  part  wid  you,  my 
darlin'  son!  Sure,  when  I  look  at  your  mild 
face,  and  think  that  you're  takin'  the  world  on 
your  head  to  rise  us  out  of  our  poverty,  isn't  my 
heart  brakin' !  A  lonely  house  we'll  have  af ther 
you,  acushlal  Goin'  out  and  comin'  in,  at  home 
or  abroad,  your  voice  won't  be  in  my  ears,  nor 
your  eye  smilin'  upon  me;  An'  thin  to  think  of 
what  you  may  suffer  in  a  sthrange  landl  If 
your  head  aches,  on  what  tendher  breast  will  it 
lie?  or  who  will  bind  the  ribbon  of  comfort** 
round  it?  or  wipe  your  fair  mild  brow  in  sick- 
ness? Oh,  Blessed  Mother! — ^hunger,  sickness, 
and  sorrow  may  ccHne  upon  you  tohen  yau'U  be 
far  from  your  own,  an'  from  them  that  laves 
yout'' 
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This  melancholy  picture  was  too  much  for  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother;  she  sat  down  beside 
fhe  bed,  rested  her  face  on  her  open  hand,  and 
wept  in  subdued  but  bitter  grief.  At  this  mo- 
ment his  father,  who  probably  suspected  the 
cause  of  her  absence,  came  in  and  perceived  her 
distress. 

**  Varay"  said  he,  in  Irish  also,  '*  is  my  darlin' 
son  asleep?" 

She  looked  up,  with  streaming  eyes,  as  he 
spoke,  and  replied  to  him  in  a  manner  so  exqui- 
sitely affecting,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
boy,  and  the  tender  allusion  made  by  the  sorrow- 
ing mother,  are  considered — that  in  point  of  fact 
no  heart— certainly  no  Irish  heart — could  with- 
stand it.  There  is  an  old  Irish  melody  unsur- 
passed in  pathos,  simplicity  and  beauty — named 
in  Irish  '*  Tha  ma  machulla  'sna  f  oscal  me," — or 
in  English, ""  I  am  asleep,  and  don't  waken  me." 
The  position  of  the  boy  caused  the  recollection 
of  the  old  melody  to  fla^  into  the  mother's  heart, 
— she  simply  pointed  to  him  as  the  words 
streamed  in  a  low  melodious  murmur,  but  one 
full  of  heartrending  sorrow,  from  her  lips.  The 
old  sacred  association — ^f or  it  was  one  which  she 
had  sung  for  him  a  thousand  times, — until 
warned  to  desist  by  his  tears — deepened  the  ten- 
derness of  her  heart,  and  she  said  with  difficulty, 
whilst  she  involuntarily  held  over  the  candle  to 
gratify  the  father's  heart  by  a  sight  of  him. 
I  was  keepin'  him  befpre  my  eye,"  she  said; 
God  knows  but  it  may  be  the  last  night  we'll 
ever  see  him  undher  our  own  roof  I    Dominick, 
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achora,  I  doubt  I  can't  part  wid  him  from  my 
heart." 

Then  how  can  I,  Vara?"  he  replied. 
Wasn't  he  my  right  hand  in  everything? 
When  was  he  from  me,  ever  since  he  took  a  man's 
work  upon  him?  And  when  he'd  finish  his  own 
task  for  the  day,  how  kindly  he'd  begin  an'  help 
me  wid  minel  No,  Vara,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to 
let  him  go  away  upon  sich  a  plan,  and  I  wish 
he  hadn't  taken  the  notion  into  his  head  at  all." 
It's  not  too  late,  maybe,"  replied  his  mother: 
I  think  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  put  him  off  of 
it;  the  crathur's  own  heart  is  faiUn'  him  to  lave 
us.    He  has  sorrow  upon  his  face  where  he  lies." 

The  father  looked  at  the  expression  of  affec- 
tionate melancholy  which  shaded  his  features  as 
he  slept ;  and  the  perception  of  the  boy's  internal 
struggle  against  his  own  domestic  attachments  in 
acomplishing  his  first  determination,  powerfully 
touched  his  heart. 

"  Vara,"  said  he,  **  I  know  the  boy — ^he  won't 
give  it  up ;  and  'twould  be  a  pity — ^maybe  a  sin — 
to  put  him  from  it.  Let  the  child  get  fair  play, 
and  thry  his  coorse.  If  he  fails,  he  can  come 
back  to  us,  an'  our  arms  an'  hearts  will  be  open 
to  welcome  him  I  But,  if  God  prospers  Um, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  blessin'  that  we  never  expected, 
to  see  him  in  the  white  robes,  oelebratin'  one  mass 
for  his  paarents.  If  lliese  ould  eyes  could  see 
that,  I  would  be  oontinted  to  close  fhem  in  pace 
an'  happiness  for  ever." 

"  An'  well  you'd  become  them,  avoumeen 
machreel    Well  would  your  mild  and  handsome 
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countenance  look  wid  the  long  heavenly  stole  of 
innocence  upon  you  I  and  although  it's  atin'  into 
my  heart,  I'll  bear  it  for  the  sake  of  seein'  the 
same  blessed  sight.  Look  at  that  face,  Dom- 
inick;  mightn't  many  a  lord  of  the  land  be  proud 
to  have  sich  a  sonl  May  the  heavens  shower 
down  its  blessin'  upon  him  I " 

The  father  burst  into  tears.  "  It  is— it  isl  '* 
said  he.  **  It  is  the  face  that  'ud  make  many  a 
noble  heart  proud  to  look  at  it !  Is  it  any  won- 
dher  it  'ud  cut  our  hearts,  thin,  to  have  it  taken 
from  afore  our  eyes?  Come  away.  Vara,  come 
away,  or  111  not  be  able  to  part  wid  it.  It  is  the 
lovely  face — ^an'  kind  is  the  heart  of  my  darlin' 
child!"  As  he  spoke,  he  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  youth's  dieek,  on  which  the  warm  tears 
of  affection  fell,  soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven* 
The  mother  followed  his  example,  and  tiiey  both 
left  the  room. 

""  We  must  bear  it,''  said  Dominick,  as  fhey 
passed  into  another  apartment;  "'the  money's 
gathered,  an'  it  wouldn't  look  well  to  be  goin' 
bade  wid  it  to  them  that  befrinded  us.  We'd 
have  the  blush  upon  our  face  forit,  an'  the  child 
no  advantage." 

**  Thrue  for  you,  Dominick ;  and  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  live  widout  him  for  a  while.'" 

The  following  morning  was  dark  and  doudy^ 
but  calm  and  without  rain.  When  the  family 
were  all  assembled,  every  member  of  it  evinced 
traces  of  deep  feeling,  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  serene  but  melancholy  countenance  of 
the  boy  with  tenderness  and  sorrow.    He  himself 
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maintained  a  quiet  equanimity,  which,  though 
apparently  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  struggles 
of  domestic  affection,  and  in  character  with  his 
meek  and  unassuming  disposition,  yet  was  sup- 
ported by  more  firmness  than  might  be  expected 
f rcHn  a  mind  in  which  kindness  and  sensibility 
were  so  strongly  predominant.  At  this  time, 
however,  his  character  was  not  developed,  or  at 
least  not  understood,  by  those  that  surrounded 
him.  To  strong  feelings  and  enduring  affec- 
tions, he  added  a  keenness  of  percepti(Hi  and  a 
bitterness  of  invective,  of  which,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  father  concerning  Yellow  Sam,  the 
reader  has  already  had  sufficient  proofs.  At 
breakfast  little  or  nothing  was  eaten;  the  boy 
himself  could  not  taste  a  morsel,  nor  any  other 
person  in  the  family.  When  the  form  of  the 
meal  was  over,  the  father  knelt  down — ^**It'8 
right,"  said  he,  "that  we  should  all  go  to  our 
knees,  and  join  in  a  Rosary  in  behalf  of  the  child 
that's  goin'  on  a  good  intintion.  He  won't  thrive 
the  worse  bekase  the  last  words  that  he'll  hear 
from  his  father  and  mother's  lips  is  a  prayer 
for  bringin'  the  blessin'  of  God  down  upon  his 
endayvours." 

This  was  accordingly  performed,  though  not 
without  tears  and  sobs,  and  frequent  demonstra- 
tions of  grief;  for  religion  among  the  peasantry 
is  often  associated  with  bursts  of  deep  and  pow- 
erful feeling. 

When  the  prayer  was  over,  the  boy  rose  and 
calmly  strapped  to  his  back  a  satchel  covered  with 
deer-skin,  containing  a  few  books,  linen,  and  a 
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change  of  very  plain  appareL  While  engaged 
in  this,  the  uproar  of  grief  in  the  house  was  per- 
fectly heart-rending.  When  just  ready  to  set 
out,  he  reverently  took  off  his  hat,  knelt  down, 
and  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  craved 
humbly  and  meekly  the  blessing  and  forgiveness 
of  his  father  and  mother.  The  mother  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  kissed  his  lips,  and  kneeling  also, 
sobbed  out  a  fervent  benediction  upon  his  head; 
the  father  now,  in  the  grief  of  a  strong  man, 
pressed  him  to  his  heart,  imtil  the  big  burning 
tears  fell  upon  the  boy's  face;  his  brothers  and 
sisters  embraced  him  wildly;  next  his  more  dis- 
tant relations;  and  lastly,  the  neighbours  who 
were  crowded  about  the  door.  After  this  he 
took  a  light  staff  in  his  hand,  and,  first  blessing 
himself  after  the  form  of  his  chm^,  proceeded 
to  a  strange  land  in  quest  of  education. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  perches  from 
the  door,  when  his  mother  followed  him  with  a 
small  bottle  of  holy  water.  ""  Jimmy,  a  lanna 
voght/^  ^  said  she, "  here's  this,  an'  carry  it  about 
you — it  will  keep  evil  from  you;  an'  be  sure  to 
take  good  care  of  the  written  correckther  you  got 
from  the  priest  an'  Square  Benson;  an',  darlin', 
don't  be  lookin'  too  often  at  the  cuff  o'  your  coat, 
for  f card  the  people  might  get  a  notion  that  you 
have  the  bank-notes  sewed  in  it.  An',  Jimmy 
agra,  don't  be  too  lavish  upon  their  Munster 
crame,  they  say  it's  apt  to  give  people  the  ague. 
Kiss  me  agin,  agra;  an'  the  heavens  above  keep 
you  safe  and  weU  till  we  see  you  once  morel " 

She  then  tenderly,  and  still  with  melancholy 
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pride,  settled  his  shirt  collar,  which  she  thought 
did  not  sit  well  about  his  neck:  and  kissing  him 
again,  with  renewed  sorrow  left  him  to  pursue 
his  journey. 

M'Evoy's  house  waa  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
dark  hill — one  of  that  barren  description  which 
can  he  called  neither  inland  nor  mountain.  It 
commanded  a  wide  and  extended  prospect,  and 
the  road  along  which  the  lad  travelled  was  vis- 
ible for  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  On  a 
small  hillock  before  the  door,  sat  Dominick  and 
his  wife,  who,  as  long  as  their  aoa  was  visible, 
kept  their  ^es,  which  were  nearly  blinded  with 
tears,  rivetted  upon  his  person.  It  waa  now  they 
gave  full  vent  to  their  grief,  and  discussed  witii 
painful  and  melancholy  satisfaction,  all  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  he  possessed.  As  James 
himself  advanced,  one  neighbour  after  another 
fell  away  from  the  train  which  accompanied  him, 
not,  however,  until  they  had  affectionately  em- 
braced and  l»d  him  adieu,  and,  perhaps,  slipped 
with  peculiar  delicacy  an  additional  mite  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  Aft^  the  neighbours,  then 
followed  the  gradual  separation  from  his  friends 
— one  by  one  left  him,  as  in  the  great  journey 
of  Ufe,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  found  himself  ac- 
companied only  by  his  favourite  brother. 

This  to  him  was  the  greatest  trial  he  had  yet 
fpltr  lonof  and  heart-rending  was  their  embrace. 
)thed  and  comforted  his  beloved 
in  vain.  The  lad  threw  himself  on 
rhich  they  parted,  and  remained  there 
y  turned  an  angle  of  the  road  which 
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brought  him  out  of  his  sight,  when  the  poor  boy 
kissed  the  marks  of  his  brother's  feet  repeatedly, 
and  then  returned  home,  hoarse  and  broken  down 
with  the  violence  of  his  grief. 

He  was  now  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  felt 
keenly  the  strange  object  on  which  he  was  bent, 
together  with  all  the  difficulties  connected  with 
its  attainment.  He  was  young  and  uneducated, 
and  many  years,  he  knew,  must  elapse  e'er  he 
could  find  himself  in  possession  of  his  wishes. 
But  time  would  pass  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad, 
he  thought;  and  as  there  lay  no  impediment  of 
peculiar  difficulty  in  his  way,  he  collected  all  his 
firmness  and  proceeded. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  earth  in  which  either 
education,  or  the  desire  to  procure  it,  is  so  much 
reverenced  as  in  Ireland.  Next  to  the  claims  of 
the  priest  and  schoolmaster  come  those  of  the 
poor  scholar  for  the  respect  of  the  people.  It 
matters  not  how  poor  or  how  miserable  he  may 
be;  so  long  as  they  see  him  struggling  with  pov- 
erty in  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose  so  laudable, 
they  will  treat  him  with  attention  and  kindness. 
Here  there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  sent  to  the 
workhouse,  committed  as  a  vagrant — or  passed 
from  parish  to  parish,  until  he  reaches  his  own 
settlement.  Here  the  humble  lad  is  not  met  by 
the  sneer  of  purse-proud  insolence,  or  his  simple 
tale  answered  only  by  the  frown  of  heartless  con- 
tempt. No — ^no — ^no.  The  best  bit  and  sup  are 
placed  before  him;  and  whilst  his  poor,  but  warm- 
hearted entertainer  can  afiV)rd  only  potatoes  and 
salt  to  his  own  half -starved  family,  he  will  make 
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a  struggle  to  procure  something  better  for  tbe 
poor  scholar;  '^  Bekase  he's  far  from  Jus  own,  the 
cralhurt  An'  sure  the  intintion  in  him  is  good, 
any  how;  the  Lord  prosper  him,  an'  every  cme 
that  has  the  heart  set  upon  the  lamin'l " 

As  Jemmy  proceeded,  he  found  that  his  satdiel 
of  books  and  apparel  gave  as  dear  an  intimation 
of  his  purpose,  as  if  he  had  carried  a  label  to 
that  effect  upon  his  back. 

''  God  save  you,  a  boucfaal! "  said  a  warm,  bcHi- 
est-looking  countryman,  whom  he  met  driving 
home  his  cows  in  the  evening,  wiUiin  a  few  miles 
of  the  town  in  which  he  purposed  to  sleep. 

"  God  save  you  kindly  1 " 

"  Why,  thin,  'tis  a  long  journey  you  have  be- 
fore you,  alanna,  for  I  know  well  it's  for  Munster 
you're  bound." 

*^  Thrue  for  you,  'tis  there  wid  the  help  of  God 
I'm  goin'.  A  great  scarcity  of  larnin'  was  in 
my  own  place,  or  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  at  all," 
said  the  boy,  whilst  his  eyes  fQled  with  tears. 

^  Tis  no  discredit  in  Uf  e,"  replied  the  country- 
man, with  untau^t  natural  deUcacy,  for  he  per- 
ceived that  a  sense  of  pride  lingered  about  tbe 
boy,  whidi  made  the  diaracter  of  poor  scholar 
sit  painfully  upcm  him;  ""  'tis  no  diiMS^t,  dear, 
nor  don't  be  cast  down.  Ill  warrant  you  that 
God  will  prosper  you;  an'  that  lie  may,  avi<^  I 
pray  this  day  I "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  hat 
in  reverence  to  the  Being  wbom  he  invoked. 
"  An'  tell  me,  dear — ^where  do  you  intend  to  sleep 
to-night?" 

"In  the  town  forrid  here,"  replied  Jemmy. 
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''  I'm  in  hopes  I'll  be  able  to  reach  it  before 
dark." 

"  Pooh  1  asy  you  will.  Have  you  any  friends 
or  acquaintances  there  that  'ud  welcome  you,  a 
bouchal  dhas  (my  handsome  boy)  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Jemmy,  "they're  all 
strangers  to  me;  but  I  can  stop  in  *  dhry  lodgin',' 
for  it's  chaper." 

"Well,  alanna,  I  believe  you;  but  rm  no 
stranger  to  you — so  come  home  wid  me  to-night ; 
where  you'll  get  a  good  bed,  an  betther  thrate- 
ment  nor  in  any  of  their  dhry  lodgins.  Give 
me  your  books,  an'  I'll  carry  them  for  you. 
Ethen,  but  you  have  a  great  batch  o'  them  en- 
tirely. Can  you  make  any  hand  o'  the  Latin  at 
aU  yet?  " 

•"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Jemmy,  somewhat  sor- 
rowfuDy;  "  I  didn't  ever  open  a  Latin  book,  at 
all  at  aU." 

"  Well,  acushla,  everjrthing  has  a  beginnin' ; — 
you  won't  be  so.  An'  I  know  by  your  face  that 
you'll  be  bright  at  it,  an'  a  credit  to  them  that 
owes  *^  you.  There's  my  house  in  the  fields  be- 
yant,  where  you'll  be  well  kept  for  one  night,  any 
way,  or  for  twinty,  or  for  ten  times  twinty,  if 
you  wanted  them." 

The  honest  farmer  then  commenced  the  song 
of  CoUeen  dJiM  Crotha  na  Mho^^  which  he  sang 
in  a  clear  mellow  voice,  until  they  reached  the 
house. 

"  Alley,"  said  the  man  to  his  wife,  on  enter- 
ing, "  here's  a  stranger  I've  brought  you." 

"Well,"  replied  Alley,  "he's  welcome  sure, 
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any  way;  Kead  ^nulUa  faUta  ghud,  alannal  sit 
over  to  the  fire.  Brian,  get  up,  dear,"  said  she 
to  one  of  the  children,  ''  an'  let  the  stranger  to 
the  hob." 

''  He's  goin'  on  a  good  errand,  the  Lord  bless 
himl "  said  the  husband, ''  up  the  country  for  the 
lamin\  Put  thim  books  over  on  the  settle;  an' 
whin  the  girshas  are  done  miUdn',  give  him  a 
brave  dhrink  of  the  sweet  milk;  it's  the  stuff  to 
thravel  on." 

''  Thrbth,  an'  I  will,  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half, 
wishin'  it  was  betther  I  had  to  give  him.  Here, 
Nelly,  put  down  a  pot  o'  wather,  an'  lave  soap 
an'  a  prcukeen,  afore  you  go  to  milk,  till  I  bathe 
the  dacent  boy's  feet.  Sore  an'  tired  they  are 
afther  his  journey,  poor  young  crathur." 

When  Jemmy  placed  himself  upon  the  hob, 
he  saw  that  some  peculiarly  good  fortune  had 
conducted  him  to  so  comfortable  a  resting-place. 
He  considered  this  as  a  good  omen,  and  felt,  in 
fact,  much  relieved,  for  the  sense  of  loneliness 
among  strangers  was  removed. 

The  house  evidently  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
farmer,  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  the  chimney  was 
studded  with  sides  upon  sides  of  yellow  smoke- 
dried  bacon,  hams,  and  hung  beef  in  abundance. 
The  kitchen  tables  were'large,  and  white  as  milk; 
and  the  dresser  rich  in  its  shining  array  of  delf 
and  pewter.  Everjrthing,  in  fact,  was  upon  a 
large  scale.  Huge  meal  chests  were  ranged  on 
one  side,  and  two  or  three  settle  beds  on  the  other, 
conspicuous,  as  I  have  said,  for  their  uncommon 
cleanliness;  whilst  hung  from  the  ceiling  were  the 
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gUdks,  a  machine  for  churning;  and  beside  the 
dresser  stood  an  immense  chum,  certainly  too 
unwieldy  to  be  managed  except  by  machinery. 
The  farmer  was  a  ruddy-faced  Milesian,  who 
wore  a  drab  frieze  coat,  with  a  velvet  coUar,  buff 
waistcoat,  corduroy  small-clothes,  and  top-boots 
well  greased  from  the  tops  down.'*  He  was  not 
only  an  agriculturist,  but  a  grazier — ^remarkable 
for  shrewdness  and  good  sense,  generally 
attended  fairs  and  markets,  and  brought  three 
or  four  large  droves  of  fat  cattle  to  England 
every  year.  From  his  fob  hung  the  brass  chain 
and  almost  rusty  key  of  a  watch,  which  he  kept 
certainly  more  for  use  than  ornament. 

'"A  Uttle  sup  o'  this,"  said  he,  '* won't  take 
your  life,"  approaching  Jemmy  with  a  bottle  of 
as  good  poteen  as  ever  escaped  the  eye  of  an 
exciseman;  "  it'll  refresh  you — ^for  you're  tired, 
or  I  wouldn't  offer  it,  by  rason  that  one  bint  on 
what  you're  bint  on,  oughtn't  to  be  makin'  free- 
doms wid  the  same  dhrink.    But  there's  a  time 

for  every  thing,  an'  there's  a  time  for  this. 

Thank  you,  agra,"  he  added,  in  reply  to  Jemmy, 
who  had  drunk  his  health.  '*  Now,  don't  be  fret- 
tin' — but  make  yourself  as  aisy  as  if  you  were 
at  your  own  father's  hearth.  You'll  have  every- 
thing to  your  heart's  contint  for  this  night;  the 
carts  are  goin'  in  to  the  market  to-morrow  airly — 
you  can  sit  upon  them,  an'  maybe  youll  get 
scnnethin'  more  nor  you  expect:  sure  the  Lord 
has  given  it  to  me,  an'  why  wouldn't  I  share  it 
wid  them  that  wants  it  more  nor  I  do?  " 

The   lad's   heart    yearned   to   the    generous 
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farmer,  for  he  felt  that  his  kindness  had  the 
stamp  of  truth  and  sincerity  upon  it.  He  could 
only  raise  his  eyes  in  a  silent  prayer,  that  none 
belonging  to  hLoi  might  ever  be  compelled,  as 
strangers  and  way-f  arers,  to  commit  themselves, 
as  he  did,  to  the  casualties  of  life,  in  pursuit  of 
those  attainments  which  poverty  cannot  others 
wise  command.  Fervent,  indeed,  was  his  prajrer ; 
and  certain  we  are,  that  because  it  was  sincere, 
it  must  have  been  heard. 

In  the  meantime,  the  good  woman,  or  vanithee, 
had  got  the  pot  of  water  warmed,  in  which 
Jemmy  was  made  to  put  his  feet.  She  then 
stripped  up  her  arms  to  the  elbows,  and,  with 
soap  and  seedy  meal,  affectionately  bathed  his 
legs  and  feet:  then,  taking  the  praskeen,  or 
coarse  towel,  she  wiped  them  with  a  kindness 
which  thrilled  to  his  heart. 

''  And  now,''  said  she, ''  I  must  give  you  a  cure 
for  blisthers,  an'  it's  this: — In  the  momin',  if 
we're  all  spared,  as  we  will,  plase  the  Almighty, 
I'll  give  you  a  needle  ap'  some  white  woollen 
thread,  well  soaped.  When  your  blisthers  gets 
up,  dhraw  the  soapy  thread  through  them,  dip  it 
on  each  side,  an',  my  life  for  yours,  they  won't 
throuble  you.  Sure  I  thried  it  the  year  I  went 
on  my  Station  to  Lough  Derg,  an'  I  know  it  to 
be  the  rale  cure/' 

"  Here,  Nelly,"  said  the  farmer, — ^who  sat  with 
a  placid  benevolent  face,  smoking  his  pipe  on  the 
opposite  hob— to  one  of  the  maids  who  came  in 
from  milking, — ''  bring  up  a  noggin  of  that  milk, 
we  want  it  here:  let  it  be  none  of  your  washy 
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foremilk,  but  the  strippins,  Nelly,  that  has  the 
strinth  in  it     Up  wid  it  here,  a  colleen/' 

""  The  never  a  one  o'  the  man  but's  doatin' 
downright,  so  he  is,"  observed  the  wife,  "  to  go 
to  fill  the  tired  child's  stomach  wid  plash.  Can't 
you  wait  till  he  ates  a  thrifle  o'  somethin'  stout, 
to  keep  life  in  him,  afther  his  hard  journey? 
Does  your  feet  fed  themselves  cool  an'  asy  now, 
a  hagur? " 

"'  Indeed,"  said  Jemmy,  '"  I'm  almost  as  fresh 
as  when  I  set  out.  'Twas  little  thought  I  had, 
when  I  came  away  this  momin',  that  I'd  meet 
wid  so  much  friendship  on  my  journey.  I  hope 
it's  a  sign  that  Grod's  on  my  side  in  my  under- 
takin'l" 

"  I  hope  so,  avoumeen — I  hope  so,  an'  it  is, 
too,"  replied  the  farmer,  taking  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  mildly  whiffing  away  the  smoke, 
**  an'  Grod'U  be  always  on  your  side,  as  long  as 
your  intentions  are  good.  Now  ate  somethin' — 
you  must  want  it  by  this;  an'  thin,  when  you  rest 
yourself  bravely,  take  a  tass  into  a  good  feather- 
bed, where  you  can  sleep  rings  round  you.**  Who 
knows  but  you'll  be  able  to  say  mass  for  me  or 
some  o'  my  family  yit.  Grod  grant  that,  any 
way,  avickl " 

Poor  James's  heart  was  too  full  to  eat  much ; 
he  took,  therefore,  only  a  very  slender  portion  of 
the  refreshments  set  before  him;  but  his  hospi- 
table entertainer  had  no  notion  of  permitting  him 
to  use  the  free  exercise  of  his  discretion  on  this 
important  point.  When  James  put  away  the 
knife  and  fork,  as  an  indication  of  his  having 
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concluded  the  meal,  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
turned  about,  both  at  the  same  mtmient,  with  a 
kind  of  astoni^iment — 

"  Eh?  is  it  givin*  over  that  way  you  are! 
Why,  a  lamia,  it's  nothin'  at  all  you've  tuck;  sure 
little  Brian  there  would  make  a  fool  of  you,  so 
he  would,  at  the  atin\  Cwne,  come,  a  boudial — 
don't  be  ashamed,  or  make  any  way  sthrange  at 
all,  but  ate  hearty." 

"  I  declare  I  have  ate  heartily,  thank  you," 
replied  James;  "oceans  itself,  so  I  did.  I 
couldn't  swally  a  bit  more  if  the  house  was 
full." 

"  Airah,  Brian,"  said  the  wife,  "  cut  him  up 
more  o*  that  hung  beef,  it's  ashamed  the  crathur 
ist  Take  it,  avick;  don't  we  know  the  journey 
you  had?  Faix,  if  one  o'  the  hoys  was  out  on  a 
day's  thravelUn',  you'd  see  how  he'd  handle  him- 
self." 

"  Indeed,"  said  James,  "  I  can't — if  I  could  I 
would.  Sure  I  would  be  no  way  backward  at  all, 
so  I  wouldn't." 

"  Throth,  an'  you  can  an*  must,"  said  the 
farmer:  "the  never  a  rise  youll  rise,  till  you 
finish  that " — putting  over  a  complement  out  of 
:  proportion  with  his  age  and  size. 
vr's  a  small  taste,  an'  you  must  finish 
ate  nothin'  at  allt  Hut  tut  I  by  the 
K)ots,  you  must  put  that  clear  an' 
ight,  or  I'U  go  mad  an'  bum  them." 
rommenced,  and  continued  to  eat  as 
mid  possibly  hold  out;  at  length  he 
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'"I  can't  go  on,"  said  he;  '"don't  ax  me:  I 
can't  indeed." 

"'  Bad  manners  to  the  word  I'll  hear  till  you 
finish  it:  you  know  it's  but  a  thrifle  to  spake  of. 
Thry  agin,  avick,  but  take  your  time;  you'll  be 
able  for  it" 

The  poor  lad's  heart  was  engaged  on  other 
thoughts  and  other  scenes;  his  home,  and  its  be- 
loved inmates — sorrow,  and  the  gush  of  young 
affections,  were  ready  to  burst  forth. 

*'  I  cannot  ate,"  said  he,  and  he  looked  implor- 
ingly on  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  whilst  the  tears 
started  to  his  eyes — ^**  don't  ax  me,  for  my  heart's 
wid  them  I  left  behind  me,  that  I  may  never  see 
agin; "  and  he  wept  in  a  burst  of  grief  which  he 
could  not  restrain. 

Neither  the  strength  nor  tenderness  of  the  lad's 
affection  was  unappreciated  by  this  excellent 
couple.  In  a  moment  the  farmer's  wife  was  also 
in  tears;  nor  did  her  husband  break  the  silence 
for  some  minutes. 

''  The  Almighty  pity  an'  strengthen  him! " 
said  the  farmer's  wife, ""  but  he  has  the  good  an' 
the  kind  heart,  an'  would  be  a  credit  to  any  fam- 
ily.— ^Whisht,  acushla  machree — ^whisht,  we  won't 
ax  you  to  ate — ^no  indeed.  It  was  out  o'  kind- 
ness we  did  it:  don't  be  cast  down  aither;  sure  it 
isn't  the  ocean  you're  crossin' ;  but  goin'  from  one 
county  like  to  another.  God  'ill  guard  an'  take 
care  o'  you,  so  he  wilL  Your  intintion's  good, 
an'  he'll  prosper  it." 

"  He  will,  avick,"  said  the  farmer  himself — 

he  will.     Cheer  up,  my  good  boyl    I  know 
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thim  that's  lamed  an*  creditable  dargy  this  day, 
that  went  as  you're  goin' — ay,  an*  that  ris  an* 
helped  their  parents,  an'  put  them  above  poverty 
an'  distress;  an*  never  fear,  wid  a  blessin',  but 
you*ll  do  the  same." 

"  That's  what  brings  me  at  all,"  replied  the 
boy,  drying  bis  tears;  '*  if  I  was  once  able  to  take 
them  out  o*  thdr  distresses,  I'd  be  happy;  <xily 
I'm  afeard  the  cares  o'  the  world  will  break  my 
father's  heart  before  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
assist  him." 

"  No  such  thing,  darlin',"  said  the  good 
woBoaiL  "  Sure  his  hopes  out  o*  you,  an*  his  love 
for  you,  will  keep  him  up;  an'  you  dunna  but 
God  may  give  him  a  blessin'  too,  avick." 

"  Mix  another  sup  o'  that  for  him,"  said  the 
farmer:  "  he's  low  spirited,  an'  it's  too  strong  to 
give  him  any  more  of  it  as  it  is.  Childhre, 
Where's  the  masther  from  us — eh?  Why,  thin, 
God  help  them,  the  crathurs — wasn't  it  thought- 
ful '"  o'  than  to  lave  the  place  while  he  was  at 
his  dinner,  for  fraid  he'd  be  dashed — manin*  them 
young  crathurs,  Alley.  But  can  you  tell  us 
where  the  '  masther  *  is?  Isn't  this  his  night  wid 
us?     I  know  he  tuck  his  dinner  here." 

"  Ay  did  he;  but  it's  up  to  Larry  Murpl^'s 
he's  gone,  to  thry  his  son  in  his  book-keepin'. 
Mavrone,  but  he  had  time  enough  to  put  him  well 
through  it  afore  this,  any  way." 

As  she  spoke,  a  short  thickset  man,  with  black 
twinkling  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  entered.  This 
personage  was  no  other  liian  the  schoolmaster  of 
that  district,  who  circulated,  like  a  newspaper. 
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from  one  farmer's  house  to  another,  in  order  to 
expomid  for  his  kind  entertainers  the  news  of 
the  day,  his  own  learning,  and  the  very  evident 
extent  of  their  ignorance. 

The  moment  he  came  in,  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  rose  with  an  air  of  much  deference,  and 
placed  a  chair  for  him  exactly  opposite  the  fire, 
leaving  a  respectful  distance  on  each  side,  within 
which  no  illiterate  mortal  durst  presume  to  sit. 

"  Misther  Corcoran,"  said  the  farmer,  present- 
ing Jemmy's  satchel,  through  which  the  shapes 
of  the  books  were  quite  plain,  *' tJUg  in  thu 
shinn?*'^^  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  its  owner. 

"  Ah  1 "  replied  the  man  of  letters,  "  thigtum, 
thigttm?^  God  be  wid  the  day  when  I  carried 
the  likes  of  it.  'Tis  a  badge  of  polite  genius, 
that  no  boy  need  be  ashamed  of.  So  my  young 
suckling  of  litherature,  you're  bound  for  Muns- 
ter? — for  that  counthry  where  the  swallows  fly  in 
conic  sections — where  the  magpies  and  the  tur- 
keys confab  in  Latin,  and  the  cows  and  bullocks 
will  roar  you  Doric  Greek — ^bo-a-o — clamo. 
What's  your  pathronymic? — quo  nomine  gowdes, 
Domine  doctissime?  ^ 

The  lad  was  silent;  but  the  farmer's  wife 
turned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  surprise  at  the  erudition  of 
the  **ma8ther." 

"  I  persave  you  are  as  yet  uninitiated  into  the 
elementary  principia  of  the  languages ;  well — ^the 
honour  is  still  before  you.    What's  your  name? " 

"  James  M*Evoy,  sir." 
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Just  now  the  farmer's  family  began  to  assem- 
ble round  the  spacious  hearth;  the  young  lads, 
whose  instruction  the  worthy  teacher  daimed  as 
his  own  peculiar  task,  came  timidly  f (Mward,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  pretty  ba^if  ul  girls  with 
sweet  flashing  eyes,  and  oount^ianoes  full  of 
feeling  and  intelligence.  Bdiind  cm  the  settles, 
half-a-dozen  servants  of  both  sexes  sat  in  pairs — 
each  boy  placing  himself  beside  his  favourite 
girL  lliese  appeared  to  be  as  strongly  inter- 
ested in  the  learned  conversation  whidi  liie  mas- 
ter held,  as  if  they  were  masters  and  mistresses 
of  Munster  Latin  and  Doric  Greek  themselves; 
but  an  occasional  thump  cautiously  bestowed  by 
no  slender  female  hand  upon  the  sturdy  shoulder 
of  her  companicm,  or  a  dry  cough  from  one  of 
the  young  men,  fabricated  to  drown  the  coming 
blow,  gave  sli^t  indications  that  they  contrived 
to  have  a  little  amusement  among  themselves, 
altogether  independent  of  Mr.  Corooran's  eru- 
dition. 

When  the  latter  came  in.  Jemmy  was  taking 
the  tumbler  of  punch  which  the  farmer's  wife 
had  mixed  for  him;  on  this  he  fixed  an  expres- 
sive glance,  which  instantly  reverted  to  the  van- 
iihee,  and  from  her  to  the  large  bottle  which 
stood  in  a  window  to  the  ri^t  of  the  fire.  It  is 
a  quick  eye,  however,  that  can  anticipate  Irish 
hospitality. 

"Alley,"  said  the  farmer,  ere  the  wife  had 
time  to  comply  with  the  hint  conveyed  by  the 
black,  twinkling  eye  of  the  schoolmaster;  *'  why. 
Alley  "— 
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"  Sure,  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  an'  will  have  it 
for  you  in  less  than  no  time." 

She  accordingly  addressed  herself  to  the  bottle, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  handed  a  reeking  jug  of 
punch  to  the  Farithee,  or  good  man. 

"  Come,  Masther,  by  the  hand  o'  my  body,  I 
don't  like  dhry  talk  so  long  as  I  can  get  anything 
to  moisten  the  discoorse.  Here's  your  health, 
Masther,"  continued  the  farmer,  winking  at  the 
rest,  *'  and  a  speedy  conclusion  to  what  you  know  1 
In  throth,  she's  the  pick  of  a  good  girl — ^not  to 
mintion  what  she  has  for  her  portion.  I'm  a 
f rind  to  the  same  family,  an'  will  put  a  spoke  in 
your  wheel,  Masther,  that'll  sarve  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Lanigan,  very  well,  sir — ^very  well — 
you're  becoming  quite  facetious  upon  me,"  said 
the  little  man,  ratiber  confused;  ''but  upon  my 
credit  and  reputation,  except  the  amorous  incli- 
nation in  TegBid  to  me  is  on  her  side,"  and  he 
looked  sheepishly  at  his  hands, "'  I  can't  say  that 
the  arrows  of  Cupid  have  as  yet  pinethrated  the 
sintimintal  side  of  my  heart  It  is  not  with  me 
as  it  was  wid  Dido — ^hem — 

Non  '  haeret  lateri  lekhalis  anmdo,' 

as  Virgil  says.  Yet  I  can't  say,  but  if  a  friend 
were  to  become  spokesman  for  me,  and  insinuate 
in  my  behalf  a  small  taste  of  amorous  sintimin- 
tality,  why — hem,  hem,  heml  The  company's 
health!  Lad,  James  M'Evoy,  your  healtli,  and 
success  to  you,  my  good  boy  1 — ^hem,  heml " 

""  Here's  wishin'  him  the  samel "  said  the 
farmer. 
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"  James,"  said  the  sdioolmaster, "  you  are  goin' 
to  MuDsther,  an'  I  can  say  that  I  have  travelled 
it  from  end  to  end,  not  to  a  bad  purpose,  I  hope — 
hem!  Well,  a  boudial,  there  are  hard  days  and 
nights  before  you,  so  keep  a  firm  heart  If  you 
have  money,  as  'tis  Ukely  you  have,  drai't  let  a 
angle  rap  of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter, altbou^  the  first  thing  bell  do  will  be  to 
bring  you  homt  to  his  own  bouse,  an*  palaver  you 
night  an'  day,  till  he  succeeds  in  persuading  you 
to  leave  it  in  lus  hands  for  security.  You  might, 
if  not  duly  pre-admrnii^ed,  surrender  it  to  his 
solicitations,  for — 

'  Nemo  mortalinni  omniboa  haris  MpiL' 

Michael,  what  case  is  mortaliumf"  added  he. 
suddenly  addressing  one  of  the  farmer's  sons: 
"  come,  now,  Michael,  where's  your  brightness? 
What  case  is  mortalium?" 

The  boy  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  could  not  reply. 

"  Come  man,"  said  the  fatiier, "  be  sharp,  spake 
out  bravely,  an'  don't  be  af  eard ;  nor  dcm't  be  in  a 
hurry  aither,  we'll  wait  for  you." 

"  Let  him  alone — ^let  him  alone,"  said  Cor- 
coran; "  111  face  the  same  boy  agin  the  county 
for  cuteneaa.  If  he  doesn't  expound  that,  I'll 
never  oonsthre  a  line  of  Latin,  or  Greek,  or 
Masoretic,  while  I'm  livin'." 

inning  master  knew  right  well  that  the 
I  was  iHily  confused  at  the  suddenness 
iiestion,  would  feel  no  diflBculty  in  an- 
it  to  his  satisfaction.     Indeed,  it  was 
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impofisihie  for  him  to  miss  it^  as  he  was  then  read- 
ing the  seventh  hook  of  Virgil,  and  the  fourth 
of  Homer.  It  is,  however,  a  trick  with  such 
masters  to  put  simple  questions  of  that  nature 
to  thdr  pupils,  when  at  the  houses  of  their  par- 
ents, as  knotty  and  difficult,  and  when  they  are 
answered,  to  assume  an  air  of  astonishment  at 
the  profound  reach  of  thought  displayed  hy  the 
pupil. 

When  Michael  recovered  himself,  he  instantly 
replied,  "  Mortalium  is  the  ginitive  case  of 
nemo,  by  '  Nomina  ParHtiva/  *' 

Corcoran  laid  down  the  tumbler,  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips,  and  looked  at  the 
lad  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  delight,  then  at 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  alternately,  and  shook 
his  head  with  much  mystery.  **  Michael,"  said  he 
to  the  lad,  **  will  you  go  out,  and  tell  us  what  the 
night's  doin'." 

The  boy  accordingly  went  out — **  Why,"  said 
Corcoran,  in  his  absence,  ""  if  ever  there  was  a 
phanix,  and  that  boy  will  be  the  bird — an  Irish 
phanix  he  will  be,  a 

Ran  avis  in  teriis,  nigioqae  simlllima  cygno! 

There's  no  batin'  him  at  anything  he  undher- 
takes.  Why,  there's  thim  that  are  makin'  good 
bread  by  their  lamin',  that  couldn't  resolve  that; 
and  you  all  saw  how  he  did  it  widout  the  book! 
Why,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  I'm  afraid  he'll 
soon  be  too  many  for  myself — ^hem  I " 

**  Too  many  for  yourself  1  Fill  the  masther's 
tumbler,  AUey.    Too  many  for  yourself  1    No, 
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nol  I  doubt  he'll  never  see  that  day,  bri^t  as 
he  is,  an'  cute.  That's  it — ^put  a  hape  upon  it. 
Give  me  your  hand,  masther.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attintion  to  him,  an'  the  boy  is  a  credit  to 
us.  Come  over,  Michael,  avoumeen.  Here, 
take  what's  in  this  tumbler,  an'  finish  it.  Be  a 
good  boy,  an'  mind  your  lessons,  an'  do  every- 
thing the  masther  here — ^the  Lord  bless  himl— 
bids  you ;  an'  you'll  never  want  a  f  rind,  masther, 
nor  a  dinner,  nor  a  bed,  nor  a  guinea,  while 
the  Lord  spares  me  aither  the  one  or  the 
other." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Lanigan,  I  know  it;  and  I 
will  make  that  boy  the  pride  of  Ireland,  if  I'm 
spared.  I'll  show  him  craniboes  that  would  puz- 
zle the  great  Scaliger  himself;  and  many  other 
difficulties  I'll  let  him  into,  that  I  have  never  let 
out  yet,  except  to  Tim  Kearney,  that  bate  them 
all  at  Thrinity  College  in  Dublin  up,  last  June.'* 

"  Arrah,  how  was  that,  Masther? " 

*'  Tim,  you  see,  went  in  to  his  Entrance  Ex- 
aminayshuns,  and  one  of  the  Fellows  came  to 
examine  him,  but  divil  a  long  it  was  till  Tim 
sacked  him. 

'' '  Go  back  agin,*  says  Tim, '  and  sind  some  one 
that's  able  to  tache  me,  for  you're  not* 

''  So  another  greater  scholar  agin  came  to  thiy 
Tim,  and  did  thry  him,  and  Tim  made  a  hare  of 
hint,  before  all  that  was  in  the  place — ^five  or  ax 
thousand  ladies  and  gintlemen,  at  lastel 

''  The  great  learned  Fellows  thin  began  to  look 
odd  enough;  so  they  picked  out  the  best  scholar 
among  them  but  one,  and  slipped  him  at  Tim: 
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but  well  becomes  Tim,  the  never  a  long  it  was 
till  he  had  him^  too,  as  dmnb  as  a  post  The  fel- 
low went  back — 

"  *  Gintlemen/  says  he  to  the  rest,  *  we'll  be 
disgraced  all  out/  says  he,  *  for  except  the  Pro- 
wost  sacks  that  Munsther  spalpeen,  he'll  bate  us 
all,  an'  we'll  never  be  able  to  hould  up  our  heads 
afther.' 

"  Accordingly,  the  Prowost  attacks  Tim;  and 
such  a  meetin'  as  they  had,  never  was  seen  in 
Thrinity  College  since  its  establishment.  At  last 
when  they  had  been  nine  hours  and  a  half  at  it, 
the  Prowost  put  one  word  to  him  that  Tim 
couldn't  expound,  so  he  lost  it  by  one  word  only. 
For  the  last  two  hours  the  Prowost  carried  an 
the  examinashun  in  Hebrew,  thinking,  you  see, 
he  had  Tim  there ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  Tim 
answered  him  in  good  Munsther  Irish,  and  it  so 
happened  that  they  understood  each  other,  for  the 
two  languages  are  first  cousins,  or,  at  all  evints, 
close  blood  relations.  Tim  was  then  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  scholar  in  Ireland  except  the  Pro- 
wost; though  among  ourselves,  they  might  have 
thought  of  the  man  that  taught  him.  That, 
however,  wasn't  alL  A  young  lady  fell  in  love 
wid  Tim,  and  is  to  make  him  a  present  of  herself 
and  her  great  fortune  (three  estates)  the  moment 
he  becomes  a  counsellor;  and  in  the  meantime  she 
allows  him  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  bear  his  ex- 
penses, and  live  like  a  gintleman. 

**  Now  to  return  to  the  youth  in  the  comer: 
Nemo  mortaUum  omrdhus  horis  sapit.  Jemmy, 
keep  your  money,  or  give  it  to  the  priest  to 
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keep,  and  it  will  be  safest;  but  by  no  means 
let  the  Hyblean  honey  of  the  sdioolmaster's 
blarney  deprive  you  of  it,  otherwise  it  will  be 
a  vale,  vale,  Umguan  vale  between  you.  Crede 
expertol  ** 

*'  Masther/'  said  the  farmer,  *'  many  a  strange 
accident  you  met  wid  <hi  yer  thravds  through 
Munsther?  " 

"'  No  doubt  of  that,  Mr.  Lanigan.  I  and 
another  boy  thravelled  it  in  society  together. 
One  day  we  were  walking  towards  a  gintleman's 
house  on  the  road  side,  and  it  happened  that 
we  met  the  owner  of  it  in  the  vicinity,  although 
we  didn't  know  him  to  be  such. 

"'  Solvete,  Dofninil*  said  he,  in  good  fresh 
Latin. 

^^ ' Tu  ris  salvus,  quoquet*  said  I  to  him,  for 
my  comrade  wasn't  cute,  an'  I  was  always 
orathor. 

'' '  Unde  venitisf  *  said  he,  comin'  over  us  wid 
another  deep  piece  of  lamin',  the  construction  of 
which  was,  *  where  do  yez  come  from? ' 

"'  I  replied, '  Per  varios  casta  et  tot  discrinUna 
rerum,  venimus  a  Mayo/ 

"*Goodl'  said  he,  *  you're  bright;  foUow 
me.' 

"'  So  he  brought  us  over  to  his  own  house,  and 
ordered  us  bread  and  cheese  and  a  posset;  for 
it  was  Friday,  an'  we  couldn't  touch  mate.  He, 
in  the  mane  time,  sat  an'  chatted  along  wid  us. 
The  thievin'  cook,  however,  in  making  the  posset, 
kept  the  curds  to  herself,  except  a  slight  taste. 
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here  and  there,  that  floated  on  the  top;  but  she 
was  liberal  enough  of  the  whey,  any  how. 

'"  Now  I  had  been  well  trained  to  fishing  in 
my  more  youthful  days;  and  no  gorsoon  could 
grope  a  trout  wid  me.  I  accordingly  sent  the 
spoon  through  the  pond  before  me  wid  the  skill 
of  a  connoisseur;  but  to  no  purpose — it  came 
up  wid  nothin'  but  the  whey. 

'*  So,  said  I  off  hand  to  the  gintleman,  hould- 
ing  up  the  bowl,  and  looking  at  it  with  a  disap- 
pointed face. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

'This,'  says  I,  'plase  your  hospitality,  may  be 
Pactolus,  but  the  divil  a  taste  o'  the  proper  sand 
is  in  the  bottom  of  it.' 

''  The  wit  of  this,  you  see,  pleased  him,  and 
we  got  an  excellent  treat  in  his  studium,  or 
study ;  for  he  was  determined  to  give  myself  an- 
other trial. 

"  *  What's  the  wickedest  line  in  Virgil?  *  said 
he. 

"Now  I  had  Virgil  at  my  fingers'  ends,  so 
I  answered  him: 

Flectere  n  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  moveho. 

"  *  Very  good,'  said  he,  *  you  have  the  genius, 
and  will  ccnne  to  somethin'  yet:  now  tell  me  the 
most  moral  line  in  Virgil.' 

"  I  answered : 

'  Ducere  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divot/  ** 

***  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  *you  will  be  a 
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luminary.  The  morning-star  will  be  but  a 
farthing  candle  to  you;  and  if  you  take  in  the 
learning  as  you  do  the  cheese,  in  a  short  time 
there  wcm't  be  a  man  in  Munsther  fit  to  -teach 
you/  and  he  laughed,  for  you  see  he  had  a  tend- 
ency to  jocosity. 

"  He  did  not  give  me  up  here,  however,  be- 
ing determined  to  go  deeper  wid  me. 

" '  Can  you  translate  a  newspaper  into  Latin 
prose?'  said  he. 

'"Now  the  divil  a  one  o'  me  was  just  then 
sure  about  the  prose,  so  I  was  goin'  to  tell  him; 
but  before  I  had  time  to  speak,  he  thrust  the 
paper  into  my  hand,  and  desired  me  to  thrans- 
late  half-a-dozen  barbarous  advertisements. 

""  The  first  that  met  me  was  about  a  reward 
offered  for  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a  terrier, 
that  had  been  stolen  from  a  fishing-tackle  manu- 
facturer, and  then  came  a  list  of  his  shabby 
merchandize,  ending  with  a  long-winded  en- 
comium upon  his  gunpowder,  shot,  and  double- 
barrelled  guns.  Now,  may  I  be  shot  wid  a  blank 
cartridge,  if  I  ever  felt  so  much  at  an  amplush 
in  my  life,  and  I  said  so. 

*^  *  Your  honour  has  hooked  me  wid  the  fish- 
ing-hooks,' said  I ;  '  but  I  grant  the  cheese  was 
good  bait,  any  how.' 

So  he  laughed  heartily,  and  bid  me  go  on. 
Well,  I  thought  the  first  was  difficult;  but 
the  second  was  Masoretic  to  it — something  about 
drawbacks,  excisemen,  and  a  long  custom-house 
list,  that  would  puzzle  Publius  Virgilius  Maro, 
if  he  was  set  to  translate  it.     However,  I  went 
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through  wid  it  as  well  as  I  could;  where  I 
couldn't  find  Latin,  I  laid  in  the  Greek,  and 
where  the  Greek  failed  me,  I  gave  the  Irish, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  consequence  of  its 
vernacularity,  I  found  to  be  the  most  convanient. 
Och,  och,  many  a  lamed  scrimmage  I  have  sig- 
nalised myself  in,  during  my  time.  Sure  my 
name's  as  commcm  as  a  mail-coach  in  Thrinity 
College;  and  'tis  well  known  there  isn't  a  Fel- 
low in  it  but  I  could  sack,  except,  may  be,  the 
Prowost.  That's  their  own  opinion.  *  Cor- 
coran,' says  the  Prowost,  'is  the  most  lamed 
man  in  Ireland;  an'  I'm  not  ashamed,'  says  he, 
'  to  acknowledge  that  I'd  rather  decline  meeting 
him  upon  deep  points.'  Ginteels,  all  your 
healths — hem!  But  among  ourselves  I  could 
bog  him  in  a  very  short  time;  though  I'd  scorn 
to  deprive  the  gintleman  of  his  reputaytion  or 
his  place,  even  if  he  sent  me  a  challenge  of 
lamin'  to-morrow,  although  he's  too  cute  to  ven- 
ture on  doing  that — hem,  hem  1 " 

To  hear  an  obscure  creature,  whose  name  waa 
but  faintly  known  in  the  remote  parts  even  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  draw  the  long-bow 
at  such  a  rate,  was  highly  amusing.  The  credu- 
lous character  of  his  auditory,  however,  was  no 
slight  temptation  to  him ;  for  he  knew  that  next 
to  the  legends  of  their  saints,  or  the  Grospel  it- 
self, his  fictions  ranked  in  authenticity;  and  he 
was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if 
their  opinion  of  his  learning  and  talents  were 
not  raised  to  the  highest  point. 

The  feeling  experienced  by  the  poor  scholar. 
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when  he  awoke  the  next  moining,  was  one  both 
of  satisfaction  and  sorrow.  He  tbou^t  once 
more  of  his  home  and  kindred,  and  reflected  that 
it  mi^t  be  possible  he  had  seen  the  last  of  his 
beloved  relations.  His  grief,  howerer,  was 
checked  when  he  remembered  the  warm  and 
paternal  afTection  with  which  he  was  received  oo 
the  preceding  night  l^  his  hospitable  country- 
man. He  offered  up  his  prayers  to  God; 
humbly  besou^t  his  grace  and  protection;  nor 
did  he  forget  to  implore  a  blessing  npon  those 
who  had  thus  soothed  his  early  sorrows,  and  af- 
forded him,  thou^  a  stranger  and  friendliss, 
shelter,  comfort,  and  sympathy. 

"  I  hope,"  thought  be,  "  that  I  will  meet  many 
such,  till  I  overcome  my  difficulties,  an*  find  my- 
self able  to  assist  my  poor  father  an'  motherl " 

And  he  did  meet  many  such  among  the  humble 
and  despised,  and  neglected  of  his  countrymen; 
fOT — and  we  say  it  with  pride — ^the  diaracter  of 
this  excellent  farmer  is  thoroughly  tiiat  of  our 
peasantry  within  the  range  of  domestic  life. 

When  he  had  eaten  a  comfortable  breakfast, 
and  seen  his  satdiel  stuffed  with  provision  for 
hb  journey,  the  farmer  brou^t  him  up  to  his 

-xno,  in  whidi  were  also  his  wife  and 

1. 

d,"  said  he,  "has  been  good  to  roe; 
be  his  holy  name! — bettfaer  it  appears, 
sinse,  than  be  has  been  to  you,  dear, 
maybe  I  don't  desarve  it  as  well.  But  no 
r,  acushla;  /  have  it,  an*  you  want  it;  so 
I  thiifle  to  help  you  forrid  in  your  lamin*; 
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an'  all  I  ax  from  you  is  to  offer  up  a  bit  of  a 
prayer  for  me,  of  an  odd  time,  an'  if  ever  you 
live  to  be  a  priest,  to  say,  if  it  wouldn't  be 
throublesome,  one  Mass  for  me  an'  those  that  you 
see  about  me.  It's  not  much,  James  agra — only 
two  guineas.  They  may  stand  your  friend,  whin 
friends  will  be  scarce  wid  you;  though^  I  hope, 
that  won't  be  the  case  aither." 

The  tears  were  already  streaming  down 
Jemmy's  cheeks.  *'  Oh,"  said  the  artless  boy, 
**  Gk)d  for  ever  reward  youl  but  sure  I  have  a 
great  dale  of  money  in  the — ^in  the — cuff  o'  my 
coat.    Indeed,  I  have,  an'  I  won't  want  it! " 

The  farmer,  affected  by  the  utter  simplicity 
of  the  lad,  looked  at  his  wife  and  smiled,  al- 
though a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  at  the  time.  She 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and  backed  the 
kind  offer  of  her  husband. 

"Take  it,  asthore;"  she  added,  "in  your 
cuffl  Musha,  God  help  youl  sure  it's  not 
much  you  or  the  likes  of  you  can  have  in  your 
cuff,  avoumeenl  Don't  be  ashamed,  but  take 
it;  we  can  well  afford  it,  glory  be  to  Gk)d  for 
itl  It's  not,  agra,  bekase  you're  goin'  the  way 
you  are — ^though  that  same's  an  honour  to  you 
— ^but  bekase  our  hearts  warmed  to  you,  that  we 
offered  it,  an'  bekase  we  would  wi^  you  to  be 
thinkin'  of  us  now  an'  thin,  when  you're  in  a 
strange  part  of  the  country.  Let  me  open  your 
pocket  an'  put  them  into  it.  That's  a  good  boy, 
thank  you,  an'  God  bless  an'  prosper  youl  I'm 
sure  you  wor  always  biddable." 

**  Now,  childher,"  said  the  farmer,  addressing 
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his  sons  and  daughters,  '*  never  see  the  sthranger 
widout  a  f  rind,  nor  wantin'  a  hed  or  a  dinner, 
when  you  grow  up  to  be  men  an'  women. 
There's  many  a  turn  in  this  world;  we  may  be 
strangers  ourselves;  an'  think  of  what  I  would 
feel  if  any  of  you  was  far  from  me,  widout 
money  or  friends,  when  I'd  hear  that  you  met 
a  f  alher  in  a  strange  oounthry  that  lightened 
your  hearts  by  his  kindness.  Now,  dear,  the 
carts'U  be  ready  in  no  time — eh?  Why  there 
they  are  at  the  gate  waitin'  for  you.  Get  into 
one  of  them,  an'  they'll  lave  you  in  the  next 
town.  Come,  man,  bud-an'  age,  be  stout- 
hearted, an'  don't  cry;  sure  we  did  nothin'  for 
you  to  spake  of." 

He  shook  the  poor  scholar  by  the  hand,  and 
drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  passed  hurriedly 
out  of  the  room.  Alley  stooped  down,  kissed 
his  lips,  and  wept;  and  the  diildren  each  em- 
braced him  with  that  mingled  feeling  of  com- 
passion and  respect  which  is  uniformly  enter- 
tained for  the  poor  scholar  in  Ireland. 

The  boy  felt  as  if  he  had  been  again  separated 
from  his  parents;  with  a  sobbing  bosom  and  wet 
cheeks  he  bid  them  farewell,  and  mounting  one 
of  the  carts  was  soon  beyond  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  kind-hearted  farmer  and  his  family. 

When  the  cart  had  proceeded  about  a  mile, 
it  stopped,  and  one  of  the  men  who  accompanied 
it,  addressing  a  boy  who  passed  with  two  sods 
of  turf  under  his  arm,  desired  him  to  hurry  on 
and  inform  his  master  that  they  waited  for  him. 

"  Tell  Misther  Corcoran  to  come  into  coort," 
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said  the  man,  laughing,  ''  my  Lordship's  waitin' 
to  hear  his  defince  for  intindin'  not  to  nm  away 
wid  Miss  Judy  Malowny.  Tell  him  Lord 
Carty's  ready  to  pass  sintince  on  him  for  not 
Stalin'  the  heart  of  her  wid  his  Rule  o'  Three. 
Hal  by  the  holy  farmer,  you'll  get  it  for  stayin' 
from  school  to  this  hour.    Be  quick,  abouchal! " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  trembling  urchin,  glad 
of  any  message  that  might  serve  to  divert  the 
dreaded  birch  from  himself,  entered  the  up- 
roarious "  Siminary,"  caught  his  forelock, 
bobbed  down  his  head  to  the  master,  and  pitched 
his  "  two  sods  '*  into  a  little  heap  of  turf  which 
lay  in  the  comer  of  the  schooL 

*' Arrah,  Pat  Roach,  is  this  an  hour  to  inter 
into  my  establishment  wid  impunity?  Eh,  you 
Rosicrusian?  " 

'^Masther,  sir,"  replied  the  adroit  monkey, 
**  I've  a  message  for  you,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

''An'  what  might  the  message  be,  Masther 
Pat  Roach?  To  dine  to-day  wid  your  worthy 
father,  abouchal? " 

*'  No,  sir;  it's  from  one  o'  Mr.  Lanigan's 
boys — him  that  belongs  to  the  carts,  sir;  he  wants 
to  spake  to  you,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

"  An'  do  you  give  that  by  way  of  an 
apologetical  oration  for  your  absence  from  the 
advantages  of  my  tuition  imtil  this  hour? 
However,  non  constat,  Patrici;  I'll  pluck  the 
crow  wid  you  on  my  return.  If  you  don't  find 
yourself  a  well-flogged  youth  for  your  *mit- 
chin','  never  say  that  this  right  hand  can  ad- 
minister condign  punishment  to  that  part  of 

IV— 14 
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your  physical  theory  which  constitutes  the  an- 
tithesis to  your  vacuum  caput.  En  et  ecce,  you 
villain,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  birch,  "  it's 
newly  cut  and  trimmed,  and  pregnant  wid 
alacrity  for  the  operation.  I  correct,  Patricius, 
on  fundamental  prindples,  which  youll  soon  feel 
to  your  cost" 

**  Masther,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  in  a  friendly, 
conciliating  tone,  "  my  fadher  'ud  be  oblaged  to 
you,  if  you'd  take  share  of  a  fat  goose  wid  him 
to-morrow." 

"Go  to  your  sate,  Paddy,  avourneen;  devil 
a  dacent  boy  in  the  siminary  I  jcke  so  mudi 
wid,  as  I  do  wid  yourself;  an'  all  out  of  respect 
for  your  worthy  parents.  Faith,  IVe  a  great 
regard  for  them,  all  out,  an*  tell  them  so." 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  carts,  and  approach- 
ing Jemmy,  gave  him  such  advice  toudiing  his 
conduct  in  Munster,  as  he  conadered  to  be  most 
serviceable  to  an  inexperienced  lad  of  his  years. 
"  Here,"  said  the  kind-hearted  soul — *'  here, 
James,  is  my  mite;  it's  but  bare  ten  shillings; 
but  if  I  could  make  it  a  pound  for  you*  it  would 
give  me  a  degree  of  delectability  which  I  have 
not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.     The  truth  is, 
there's  something  Uke  the  nodu»  matrimonii,  or 
tiously  tenn  the  priest's  gallows, 
my  head,  so  that  any  little  thrifle 
mst  be  kept  together  for  that 
abouchal;   so  that  must  be  my 
tt  giving  you  more,  joined  to  the 
itt  I  never  was  remarkable  for  a 
cash  under  any  circumstances. 
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Remember  what  I  told  you  last  night.  Don't 
let  a  shilling  of  your  money  into  the  hands  of 
the  masther  you  settle  wid.  Give  it  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  dhraw  it  from  him  when  you 
want  it.  Don't  join  the  parties  or  the  factions 
of  the  school.  Above  all,  spake  ill  of  nobody; 
and  if  the  masther  is  harsh  upon  you,  either 
bear  it  patiently,  or  mintion  it  to  the  priest,  or 
to  some  other  person  of  respectability  in  the 
parish,  and  you'll  be  protected.  You'll  be  apt 
to  meet  cruelty  enough,  my  good  boy;  for  there 
are  lamed  Neros  in  Munster,  who'd  flog  if  the 
province  was  in  flames. 

"  Now,  James,  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do, 
when  you  reach  the  lamed  south.  Plant  your^ 
self  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
wherein  the  academician  with  whom  you  intend  to 
stop,  lives.  Let  the  hour  of  reconnoitring  be 
that  in  which  dinner  is  preparing.  When  seated 
there,  James,  take  a  survey  of  the  smoke  that 
ascends  from  the  chimnies  of  the  farmers' 
houses,  and  be  sure  to  direct  your  steps  to  that 
from  which  the  highest  and  merriest  column 
issues.  This  is  the  old  plan,  and  it  is  a  sure 
one.  The  highest  smoke  rises  from  the  largest 
fire,  the  largest  fire  boils  the  biggest  pot,  the 
biggest  pot  generally  holds  the  fattest  bacon, 
and  the  fattest  bacon  is  kept  by  the  richest 
farmer.  It's  a  wholesome  and  comfortable 
cUnuuVj  my  boy,  and  one  by  which  I  myself  was 
enabled  to  keep  a  dacent  portion  of  educated 
flesh  between  the  master's  birch  and  my  ribs. 
The  science  itself  is  called  Gastric  Geography, 
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and  is  peculiar  tmly  to  itinerant  young  gintle- 
mea  fdio  seek  for  kiKiwledge  in  the  dassica] 
prorince  of  Mnnster. 

"  Here's  a  book  that  thravelled  almg  wid  my- 
self tlirou^  all  my  peregrinations — Creedi's 
Translatirai  of  Horace.  Keep  it  for  my  sake; 
and  when  you  acccmplish  your  educatkHi,  if 
you  return  home  this  way,  I'd  thank  you  to  give 
roe  a  calL  Farewelll  God  bless  you  and  pros- 
per you  as  I  wish,  and  as  I  am  sure  you  de- 
sarve.*' 

He  shook  the  lad  by  the  hand;  and  as  it  was 
probable  that  his  own  former  struggles  with 
poverty,  f^en  in  the  piursuit  of  education,  came 
with  all  the  power  of  awakened  recoUecticwi  to 
his  mind,  he  hastily  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  returned  to  resume  the  brief  but  harm- 
less authority  of  the  ferula. 

After  arriving  at  the  next  town.  Jemmy  found 
himsdf  once  more  prosecuting  his  journey 
alone.  In  proporticxi  as  he  advanced  into  a 
strange  land,  his  spirits  became  depressed,  and 
his  heart  cleaved  more  and  more  to  those  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him.  There  is,  however,  an 
entfausiaan  in  the  visions  of  youth,  in  the 
speculatitMis  of  a  young  heart,  whidi  frequratiy 
overcomes  difficulties  that  a  mind  tau^t  by  the 
experience  of  Ufe  would  often  shrink  from  en- 
countering. We  may  all  remember  the  utter 
' '  of  danger  with  which,  in  our  youth- 

'e  crossed  floods,  or  stood  upon  the 
Kwning  predjaces—feats  which,  in 
the  wealth  of  kingdfxns  oould  not 
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induce  us  to  perfonn.  Experience,  as  well  as 
consdenoe,  makes  cowards  of  us  alL 

The  poor  scholar  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  an  object 
of  kind  and  hospitable  attention  to  his  country- 
men. His  satchel  of  books  was  literally  a  pass- 
port to  their  hearts.  For  instance,  as  he  wended 
his  solitary  way,  depressed  and  travel-worn,  he 
was  frequently  accosted  by  labourers  from  be- 
hind a  ditch  on  the  roadside,  and,  after  giving 
a  brief  history  of  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
brought,  if  it  was  dinner-hour,  to  scxne  farm- 
house or  cabin,  where  he  was  made  to  partake 
of  their  meaL  Even  those  poor  creatures  who 
gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  keeping  what  are 
called  *'  dhry  lodgins,"  like  lucus  a  non  lucendo, 
because  they  never  keep  out  the  rain,  and  have 
mostly  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  those  who  know 
haw  to  call  for  it, — even  they,  in  most  instances, 
not  only  refused  to  diarge  the  poor  scholar  for 
his  bed,  but  declined  receiving  any  remuneration 
for  his  subsistence. 

"  Odi,  odi,  no,  you  poor  young  crathur,  not 
from  you.  No,  no;  if  we  wouldn't  help  the  likes 
o'  you,  who  ought  we  to  help?  No  dear;  but 
instead  o*  the  ahigkad,^  jist  lave  us  your 
blessin',  an'  maybe  well  thrive  as  well  wid  that, 
as  we  would  wid  your  little  pences,  that  youll 
be  wantin'  for  yoursdf ,  Yrhin  your  f rinds  won't 
be  near  to  help  you." 

Many,  in  fact,  were  the  little  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  attention  which  the  poor  lad  received 
on  his  way.     Sometimes  a  ragged  peasant,  if 
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he  happened  to  be  his  f eUow-traveUer,  would 
carry  his  satdiel  so  long  as  they  travelled  to- 
gether, or  a  carman  would  give  him  a  lift  on  his 
empty  car;  or  some  humorous  postilion,  or  tipsy 
^^  shay-boy/'  with  a  comical  leer  in  his  eye,  would 
shove  him  into  his  vehicle,  remarking — 

'^  Bedad,  let  nobody  say  you're  a  poor  scholar 
now,  an'  you  goin'  to  school  in  a  coadil  Be  the 
piper  that  played  afore  Moses,  if  ever  any  rascal 
upbraids  you  wid  it,  tell  him,  says  you — *  You 
damned  rap,'  says  you,  *I  wint  to  school  in  a 
coadil  an'  that,'  says  you,  *  was  what  none  o'  yer 
beggarly  gineration  was  ever  able  to  do,'  says 
you ; '  an'  moreover,  be  the  same  token,'  says  you, 
'  be  the  holy  farmer,  if  you  bring  it  up  to  me, 
I'll  make  a  third  eye  in  your  fordiead  wid  the 
butt  o'  this  whip,'  says  you.  WhishI  darlinsl 
That's  the  go!    There's  drivin',  Bamyl  Eh?" 

At  length,  after  much  toil  and  travel,  he 
reached  the  South,  having  experienced  as  he  pro- 
ceeded a  series  of  affectionate  attentions,  which 
had,  at  least,  the  effect  of  reconciling  him  to  the 
measure  he  had  taken,  and  impressing  upon  his 
heart  a  deeper  confidence  in  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  his  countrymen. 

Upon  ibe  evening  of  tibe  day  on  whidi  he  ter- 
minated his  journey,  twilight  was  nearly  falling; 
the  town  in  which  he  intended  to  stop  for  the 
night  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  him, 
yet  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  it;  his  short, 
yielding  steps  were  evidently  those  of  a  young 
and  fatigued  traveller:  his  brow  was  mmst  with 
perspiration;  he  had  just  begun,  too,  to  consider 
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in  what  manner  he  should  introduce  himself  to 
the  master  who  taught  the  school  at  whidi  he  had 
been  advised  to  stop,  when  he  heard  a  step  be- 
hind him,  and  on  looking  back,  he  discovered  a 
tall,  well-made,  ruddy-faced  young  man,  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  walking  after 
him* 

''  Unde  et  quo  viator?  *'  said  the  stranger  on 
coming  up  with  him. 

"  Oh,  Sir/*  replied  Jemmy,  "  I  have  not 
Latin  yet!^ 

"  You  are  on  your  way  to  seek  it,  however," 
replied  the  other.     "  Have  you  travelled  far? " 

*' A  long  way,  indeed.  Sir;  I  came  from  the 
County ^  Sir, — ^the  upper  part  of  it.** 

«  Have  you  letters  from  your  parish  priest? " 

'*  I  have,  Sir,  and  one  from  my  f ather*s  land- 
lord. Square  Benson,  if  you  ever  heard  of  him.** 

"  What*s  your  object  in  learning  Latin?  ** 

"To  be  a  priest.  Sir,  wid  the  help  o*  Gk)d; 
an*  to  rise  my  poor  father  an'  mother  out  of 
their  poverty.** 

His  companion,  after  hearing  this  reply,  bent 
a  glance  upon  him,  that  indicated  the  awaken- 
ing of  an  interest  in  the  lad  mudi  greater  than 
he  probably  otherwise  would  have  felt. 

"  It*s  only  of  late,**  continued  the  boy,  "  that 
my  father  an*  mother  got  poor;  they  were  once 
very  well  to  do  in  the  world.  But  they  were 
put  out  o'  their  farm  in  ordher  that  the  agint 
mi^t  put  a  man  that  had  married  a  gel^^  of 
his  own  into  it.  My  father  intended  to  lay  his 
case  before  Colonel  B ^  the  landlord;  but 
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he  couldn't  see  him  at  all,  hekase  he  never  ctnnes 
near  the  estate.  The  agint's  called  Yallow  Sam, 
Sir;  he's  ridi  through  dieatery  an*  dishonesty; 
puts  money  out  at  intherest,  then  goes  to  law, 
an*  brakes  the  people  entirely;  for,  somehow, 
he  never  was  known  to  lose  a  law-suit  at  all. 
Sir.  They  say  it's  the  divU,  Sir,  that  keeps  the 
lawyers  on  his  side;  an*  that  when  he  an'  the 
lawyers  do  be  dhrawin*  up  their  writins,  the  devU 
— Got  betune  me  an'  harml — does  be  helpin' 
them!" 

"  And  is  Colonel  B actually — or,  rather, 

was  he  your  father's  landlord? " 

"  He  was,  indeed,  Sir;  it's  thruth  I'm  tellin* 
you." 

"  Singular  enough  I  Stand  bedde  me  here — 
do  you  see  that  large  house  to  the  right  among 
the  trees?" 

"  I  do.  Sir;  a  great  Hg  house,  entirely — ^like 
a  castle,  Sir." 

"  The  same.  Well,  that  house  belongs  to 
Colonel  B — ' — ,  and  I  am  very  intimate  with 
him.  I  am  Catholie  curate  of  this  parish;  and 
I  was,  before  my  ordinatu>n,  private  tutor  in 
his  family  for  four  years." 

"  Maybe,  Sir,  you  might  have  intherest  to  get 
my  father  bade  into  his  farm? " 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  my  good  lad,  for  I  am 
told  Colonel  B — ■ —  is  rather  embarrassed,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  power  of  the  man  you 
•^-ll  Yellow   Sam,   who  has,   I  believe,  heavy 

ortgages  upon  his  property.     But  no  matter; 

I  cannot  help  your  father,  I  shall  be  able 
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to  serve  yourself.  Where  do  you  intend  to  stop 
for  the  night? " 

"In  dhry  lodgin'.  Sir,  that's  where  my 
father  an'  mother  hid  me  stop  always.  They 
war  very  kind  to  me,  Sir,  in  the  dhry  lodgins." 

"  Who  is  there  in  Ireland  who  would  not  be 
kind  to  you,  my  good  boy?  I  trust  you  do  not 
neglect  your  religious  duties?" 

"  Wid  the  help  o'  Grod,  Sir,  I  strive  to  attind 
to  them  as  well  as  I  can;  particularly  since  I 
left  my  father  and  mother.  Every  night  an' 
momin'.  Sir,  I  say  five  Fathers,  five  Aves,  an' 
a  Creed;  an'  sometimes  when  I'm  waUdn'  the 
road,  I  slip  up  an  odd  Father,  Sir,  an'  Ave,  that 
Grod  may  grant  me  good  luck." 

The  priest  smiled  at  his  candour  and  artless- 
ness,  and  could  not  help  feeling  the  interest 
whidi  the  boy  had  already  excited  in  him  in- 
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You  do  right,"  said  he,  "  and  take  care  that 
you  neglect  not  the  worship  of  Grod.  Avoid  bad 
company;  be  not  quarrelsome  at  school;  study 
to  improve  yourself  diligently;  attend  mass  reg- 
ularly; and  be  punctual  in  going  to  confession." 

After  some  further  conversation  the  priest 
and  he  entered  the  town  together. 

"  This  is  my  house,"  said  the  fonner;  "  or  if 
not  altogether  mine — at  least  that  in  which  I 
lodge;  let  me  see  you  here  at  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow. In  the  mean  time,  follow  me,  and  I 
shall  place  you  with  a  family  where  you  will  ex- 
perience every  kindness  and  attention  that  can 
make  you  comfortable." 
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He  then  led  him  a  few  doors  up  the  street,  till 
he  stopped  at  a  decent-looking  *' House  of 
Entertainment,"  to  the  proprietors  of  which  he 
introduced  him. 

'*  Be  kind  to  this  strange  hoy,"  said  the  worthy 
clergyman,  '"and  whatever  the  charges  of  his 
hoard  and  lodging  may  he  until  we  get  him 
settled,  I  shall  he  accountahle  for  them." 

"Crod  forbid,  your  Reverence,  that  ever  a 
penny  belongin'  to  a  poor  boy  lookin'  for  his 
lamin'  should  go  into  our  pockets,  if  he  was  wid 
us  twelve  months  in  the  year.  No — nol  He 
can  stay  with  the  bouchaleens;  ^^  let  them  be 
thryin'  one  another  in  their  boc^s.  If  he  is 
f ardher  on  in  the  Latin  then  Andy,  he  can  help 
Andy ;  an'  if  Andy  has  the  f oreway  of  him,  why 
Andy  can  help  l]im.  Come  here,  boys,  all  of 
yez.  Here's  a  comarade  for  yez — a  dacent  boy 
that's  lookin'  for  his  lamin',  the  Lord  enabfe 
himl  Now  be  kind  to  him,  an'  whisper,"  he 
added,  in  an  under  t(me,  ^' don't  be  bringin'  a 
blush  to  the  gorsoon's  face.  Do  ye  hear?  Ma 
chorpi  if  ye  do! — Now  mind  it.  Ye  know 
what  I  can  do  whin  I'm  well  vexedl  GrO,  now, 
an'  get  him  somethin'  to  ate  an'  dhrink,  an'  let 
him  sleep  wid  Barney  in  the  feather  bed." 

During  the  course  of  the  next  day,  fhe  benev- 
olent curate  introduced  him  to  the  parish  priest, 
who,  from  the  frequent  claims  urged  by  poor 
scholars  upon  his  patronage,  felt  no  particular 
interest  in  his  case.  He  wrote  a  short  letter, 
however,  to  the  master  with  whom  Jemmy  in- 
tended to  become  a  pupil,  stating  that  "  he  was 
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an  honest  boy,  the  son  of  legitimate  parents,  and 
worthy  of  consideration/' 

The  curate,  who  saw  further  into  the  boy's 
diaract^r  than  the  parish  priest,  accompanied 
him  on  the  following  day  to  the  school;  intro- 
duced him  to  the  master  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  and  recommended  him  in  general  to  the 
hospitable  care  of  all  the  pupils.  This  intro- 
duction did  not  serve  the  boy  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  there  was  nothing  particular 
in  the  letter  of  the  parish  priest,  and  the  curate 
was  but  a  curate — ^no  formidable  personage  in 
any  diurch,  where  the  goodwill  of  tiie  rector  has 
not  been  already  secured* 

Jemmy  returned  that  day  to  his  lodgings,  and 
the  next  morning,  with  his  Latin  Granmiar  un- 
der his  arm,  he  went  to  the  school  to  taste  the 
first  bitter  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

On  entering  it,  which  he  did  with  a  beating 
heart,  he  found  the  despot  of  a  hundred  subjects 
sitting  behind  a  desk,  with  his  hat  on,  a  brow 
superciliously  severe,  and  his  nose  crimped  into 
a  most  cutting  and  vinegar  curl.  The  truth  was, 
the  master  knew  the  character  of  the  curate,  and 
felt  that  because  he  had  taken  Jemmy  under  his 
protection,  no  opportunity  remained  for  him  of 
fleecing  the  boy,  under  the  pretence  of  securing 
his  money,  and  that  consequently  the  arrival  of 
the  poor  scholar  would  be  no  windfall,  as  he  had 
expected. 

When  J^nmy  entered,  he  looked  first  at  the 
master  for  his  welcome ;  but  the  master,  who  veri- 
fied the  proverb,  that  there  are  none  so  blind  as 
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those  who  will  not  see,  took  no  notice  whatsoever 
of  him.  The  boy  then  looked  timidly  about  the 
sdKiol  in  quest  of  a  friendly  face,  and  indeed 
few  faces  except  frigidly  ones  were  turned  upcn 
him. 

Several  of  the  scholars  rose  up  simultaneously 
to  speak  to  him;  but  the  pedagogue  angrily  in- 
quired why  they  had  left  their  seats  and  their 
business. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  said  a  young  Munsterman,  with 
a  fine  Milesian  face — "  be  Gorra,  Sir,  I  blieve 
if  we  don't  welcome  the  poor  scholar,  I  think 
ytm  won't.  This  is  the  boy.  Sir,  that  Mr.  O'- 
Brien came  along  wid  yistherday,  an'  spoke  so 
well  of." 

"  I  know  that,  Thady;  and  Misther  O'Brien 
thinks,  because  he  himself  first  passed  through 
that  overgrown  hedge-school  wid  slates  upon  the 
roof  of  it,  called  Thrinity  College,  and  matric- 
ulated in  Maynooth  afther,  that  he  has  legal 
authority  to  recommend  every  young  vagrant  to 
the  gratuitous  benefits  of  legitimate  classicality. 
An',  I  suppose,  that  you  are  acting  the  Fathrun, 
T,  and  intind  to  take  this  young  wild- 
er your  protection? " 
Sir,  isn't  he  a  poor  sdiolar?     Sure  he 
ant  his  bit  an'  sup,  nor  his  ni^t's 
ny    how.     You're    to    give    him    his 
y,  Sir." 

K>se  so,  Mr.  Thaddeus;  but  this  is  the 
'  celebrity.  If  I  weren't  so  celebrated 
■  classics  as  I  am,  I  would  have  none 
rk.    I  tell  you,  Thady,  if  I  had  fifty 
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sons  I  wouldn't  make  one  o'  them  celebrated/^ 

''Wait  till  you  have  one  first.  Sir,  and  you 
may  make  him  as  great  a  numskull  as  you  plase, 
Masther/' 

*'  But  in  the  mean  time,  Thady,  111  have  no 
dictation  from  you,  as  to  whether  I'll  have  one  or 
fifty;  or  as  to  whether  hell  be  an  ass  or  a  New- 
ton. I  say,  that  a  dearth  of  lamin'  is  like  a 
year  of  famine  in  Ireland.  When  the  people  are 
hard  pushed,  they  bleed  the  fattest  bullocks,  an' 
live  on  their  blood;  an'  so  it  is  wid  us  Academi- 
cians. It's  always  he  that  has  the  most  lamed 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
it,  that  such  hungry  leeches  fasten  on." 

"  Thrue  for  you.  Sir,"  said  the  youth  with  a 
smile ;  ''  but  they  say  the  bullocks  always  fatten 
the  betther  for  it.  I  hope  you'll  bleed  well  now. 
Sir." 

''  Thaddy,  I  don't  like  the  curl  of  your  nose; 
an',  moreover,  I  have  always  found  you  prone 
to  sediticm.  You  remember  your  conduct  at  the 
'Barring  out'  I  tell  you  it's  well  that  your 
worthy  father  is  a  dacent  wealthy  man,  or  I'd 
be  apt  to  give  you  a  memoria  technica  on  the 
svbtratum,  Thady." 

"  God  be  praised  for  my  father's  wealth.  Sir! 
But  I'd  never  wish  to  have  a  good  memory  in 
the  way  you  mention." 

"Faith,  an'  I'll  be  apt  to  add  that  to  your 
other  qualities,  if  you  don't  take  care  of  your- 
self." 

"  I  want  no  such  addition,  Masther;  if  you  do, 
you'll  be  apt  to  subtract  yourself  from  this 
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neighbourhood,  an',  may  be,  there  won't  be  more 
than  a  cipher  gone  out  of  it,  afther  alL" 

"  Thady,  you're  a  wag,"  exclaimed  the  crest- 
fallen pedagogue;  ''take  the  lad  to  your  own 
sate,  and  show  him  his  task.  How  is  your 
sister's  sore  throat,  Thady?  " 

''Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  benevolent  young 
wit,  "  she's  betther  than  I  am.  She  can  noaUaw 
more.  Sir." 

"Not  of  lamin',  Thady;  there  you've  the 
gullet  in  the  parish." 
T  father's  the  richest  man  in  it.  Masther." 


replied  Thady.  "I  think.  Sir,  my  gullet  and 
his  purse  are  mudi  about  the  same  size — ^wid 
you/* 

"  Thady,  you're  first-rate  at  a  reply;  but  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  the  retort  courteous. 
Take  the  lad  to  your  sate,  I  say,  and  see  how 
far  he  is  advanced,  and  what  he  is  fit  for.  I 
suppose,  as  you  are  so  ginerous,  you  will  volun- 
teer to  tache  him  yourself." 

"  I'll  do  that  wid  pleasure.  Sir;  but  I'd  like  to 
know  whether  you  intind  to  tadie  him  or  not." 

"  An'  I'd  like  to  know,  Thady,  who's  to  pay 
me  for  it,  if  I  do.  A  purty  return  Michael 
Rooney  made  me  for  making  him  sudi  a  linguist 
as  he  is.  'You're  a  tyrant,'  said  he,  when  he 
grew  up, '  and  instead  of  expecting  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  instructions,  you  ou^t  to  thank 
me  for  not  preparing  you  for  the  county 
hospital,  as  a  memento  of  the  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality you  made  me  feel,  when  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  poor  scholar  under  you.'    And 
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so,  because  he  became  curate  of  the  parish,  he 
showed  me  the  outside  of  it." 

''But  will  you  tache  this  poor  young  boy, 
Sir?" 

"Let  me  know  who's  to  guarantee  his  pay- 
ments." 

"  I  have  money  myself,  Sir,  to  pay  you  for 
two  years,"  replied  Jemmy.  "They  told  me, 
Sir,  tiiat  you  were  a  great  sdiolar,  an'  I  refused 
to  stop  in  other  schools  by  rason  of  the  name 
you  have  for  Latin  and  Greek." 

^' Ferbum  mtj'  exclaimed  the  barefaced 
knave.  "  Come  here.  Now,  you  see,  I  persave 
you  have  dacency.  Here  is  your  task;  get  that 
half  pagie  by  heart  You  have  a  cute  look,  an' 
I've  no  doubt  but  the  stuff's  in  you.  Come  to 
me  afther  dismiss,  'till  we  have  a  little  talk  to- 
gether." 

He  accordingly  pointed  out  the  task,  after 
which  he  placed  him  at  his  side,  lest  the  inexperi- 
enced boy  might  be  put  on  his  guard  by  any  of 
the  scholars.  In  this  intention,  however,  he  was 
frustrated  by  Thady,  who,  as  he  thoroughly  de- 
tested the  knavish  tyrant,  resolved  to  caution  the 
poor  scholar  against  his  dishonesty.  Thady,  in- 
deed, most  heartily  despised  the  mercenary 
pedagogue,  not  only  for  his  obsequiousness  to 
the  rich,  but  on  account  of  his  severity  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  About  two  o'clock  the 
young  wag  went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  im- 
mediately returned  in  great  haste  to  inform  the 
master,  that  Mr.  Delany,  the  parish  priest,  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  wished  to  see  him  over  at 
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the  Cross-Keys»  an  inn  whidi  was  kept  at  a  place 
called  the  Nizie  MUe  House,  'within  a  few 
perches  of  the  sdiooL  The  parish  priest,  though 
an  ignorant  insipid  old  man,  was  the  master's 
patron,  and  his  slightest  wish  a  divine  law  to  him. 
The  little  despot,  forgetting  his  prey,  instantly 
repaired  to  the  Cross-Keys,  and  in  his  absence, 
Thady,  together  with  the  larger  boys  of  the 
school,  made  M'Evoy  acquainted  with  the  fraud 
about  to  be  practised  on  faim. 

"  His  intintion,"  said  they,  "  is  to  keep  you  at 
home  to-ni^t,  in  ordher  to  get  whatever  money 
you  have  into  hb  own  hands,  that  be  may  keep 
it  safe  for  you;  but  if  you  give  him  a  penny, 
you  may  Ind  farewell  to  it.  Put  it  in  the 
curate's  hands,"  added  Thady,  "  or  in  my 
father's,  an'  thin  itil  be  safe.  At  all  evints, 
don't  stay  wid  him  this  ni^t.  He'll  take  your 
money  and  then  turn  you  off  in  three  or  four 
weeks." 

"  I  didn't  intind  to  give  him  my  money,"  re- 
plied Jemmy;  "  a  schoolmaster  I  met  on  my  way 
here,  bid  me  not  to  do  it.  I'll  give  it  to  the 
priest." 

e  it  to  the  curate,"  said  Thady — "wid 
1  be  safe;  for  the  parish  priest  doesn't 
throuble  himself  wid  anything  of  tibe 

was  agreed  upon;  ttie  boy  was  prepared 
the  designs  of  the  master,  and  a  plan 
m  for  his  future  conduct.  In  the  mean 
e  latter  re-entered  the  school  in  a  glow  of 
don  and  disappointment. 
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Thady,  however,  disregarded  him;  and  as  the 
master  knew  that  the  influence  of  the  hoy's 
father  could  at  any  time  remove  him  from  tiie 
parish,  his  anger  subsided  without  any  very  vio- 
lent consequences.  The  parish  priest  was  his 
avowed  patron,  it  is  true;  but  if  the  parish  priest 
knew  that  Mr.  0*Rorke  was  dissatisfied  with 
him,  that  moment  he  would  join  Mr.  O'Rorke 
in  expelling  him  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  O'Rorke  was  a  wealthy  and  a  hospitable 
man,  but  the  schoolmaster  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

During  school-hours  that  day,  many  a  warm- 
hearted urchin  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
poor  scholar;  some  moved  by  curiosity  to  hear 
his  brief  and  simple  history;  others  anxious  to 
offer  him  a  temporary  asylum  in  their  fathers' 
houses ;  and  several  to  know  if  he  had  the  requi- 
site books,  assuring  him  that  if  he  had  not,  they 
would  lend  them  to  him.  These  proofs  of  art- 
less generosity  touched  the  homeless  youth's 
heart  the  more  acutely,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
perceive  but  too  clearly  that  the  eye  of  the  master 
rested  upon  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  no 
auspicious  glance. 

When  the  scholars  were  dismissed,  a  scene  oc- 
curred whidi  was  calculated  to  produce  a  smile, 
although  it  certainly  placed  the  poor  scholar  in 
a  predicament  by  no  means  agreeable.  It  re- 
sulted from  a  contest  among  the  boys  as  to  who 
should  first  bring  him  home.  The  master  who, 
by  that  cunning  for  which  the  knavish  are  re- 
markable, had  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  day 

IV— 16 
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that  his  design  upcm  the  boy's  money  was  under- 
stood, did  not  ask  him  to  his  house.  The  contest 
was,  therefore,  among  the  scholars;  who,  when 
the  master  had  disappeared  from  the  school- 
room, formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  of  wbidi 
Jemmy  was  the  centre,  eadi  pressing  bis  daim 
to  secure  bluL 

"  The  riot's  wid  me,"  exclaimed  Thady;  "  I 
stood  to  him  all  day,  an'  I  say  111  have  him  for 
this  night.  Come  wid  me,  Jimmy.  Didn't  I  do 
most  for  you  to-day?" 

"  I'll  never  forget  your  kindness,"  replied  poor 
Jemmy,  quite  alarmed  at  the  boisterous  symp- 
toms of  pugilism  whidi  already  began  to  appear. 
In  fact,  many  a  tiny  fist  was  shut,  as  a  suit- 
able accCHnpaniment  to  the  arguments  with 
which  they  enforced  their  assumed  nghts. 

"  There,  now,"  continued  Thady,  "  that  puis 
an  ind  to  it;  he  says  hell  never  forget  my  ^nd- 
ness.     That's  oiough;  oome  wid  me,  Jimmy." 

"  /«  it  enou^?  "  said  a  lad,  who,  if  his  fath^ 
was  less  wealthy  than  Thady's,  was  resolved  to 
put  strength  of  arm  against  strength  of  purse. 
**  Maybe  it  isn't  enou|^I  I  say  I  bar  it,  if  your 
fadher  was  fifty  times  as  rich  I — ^Richt  Arrah, 
don't  be  comin'  over  us  in  regard  of  your  riches, 
— lan  alivel     I'll  bring  the  sthrange  boy  home 

lis  very  night,  an'  it  isn't  your  father's  dirfy 

on^  that'll  prevint  me." 
"  I'd  advise  you  to  get  a  double  ditdi  about 

Mir  nose,"  rephed  Thady,  "before  you  begin 

I  say  anything  disrespectful  a^nst  my  father. 

-Don't  think  to  ballyrag  over  me.    I'U  bring 
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the  boy,  for  I  have  the  best  right  to  him.  Didn't 
1  do^^  the  masther  on  his  account?  " 

"  A  double  ditch  about  my  nose?  " 

"Aiyel** 

"  Are  you  able  to  fight  me?  *' 

**  I'm  able  to  thry  it,  any  how,  an'  wiUin'  too." 

"  Do  you  say  you're  able  to  fight  me? " 

"  111  bring  the  boy  home  whether  or  not." 

*'  Thady's  not  your  match,  Jack  Ratigan," 
said  anotiier  boy.  '"Why  don't  you  challenge 
your  match?  " 

**  If  you  say  a  word,  I'll  half -sole  your  eye. 
Let  him  say  whether  he's  able  to  fight  me  like  a 
man  or  not.    That's  the  chat." 

"  Half -sole  my  eye  I  Thin  here  I  am,  an'  why 
don't  you  do  it.  You're  crowin'  over  a  boy  that 
you're  bigger  than.  FU  fight  you  for  Thady. 
Now  half -sole  my  eye  if  you  darl    Eh?    Here's 

my  eye,  now  I    Arrah,  be  the  holy  man,  I'd 

Don't  we  know  the  white  hen's  in  you.  Didn't 
Bamy  Murtagh  cow  you  at  the  black-pool,  on 
Thursday  last,  whin  we  wor  bathin'?" 

"  Come,  Ratigan,"  said  Thady,  "  peel,  an'  turn 
out.  I  say,  I  am  able  to  fight  you ;  an'  I'll  make 
you  ate  your  words  aginst  my  father,  by  way  of 
givin'  you  your  dinner.  An'  I'll  make  the  da- 
cent  strange  boy  walk  home  wid  me  over  your 
body — that  is,  if  he'd  not  be  afraid  to  dirty  his 
feet." 

Ratigan  and  Thady  immediately  set  to,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  there  were  scarcely  a  little  pair 
of  fists  present  that  were  not  at  work,  either  on 
behalf  of  the  two  first  combatants,  or  with  a 
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view  to  detennine  their  own  private  rights  in 
being  the  first  to  exercise  hospitality  towards  the 
amazed  poor  scholar.  The  fact  was»  that  while 
the  two  largest  boys  were  arguing  the  point, 
about  thirty  or  forty  minor  disputes  all  ran  par- 
allel to  theirs,  and  their  mode  of  decision  was 
immediately  adopted  by  the  pugnacious  urchins 
of  the  school.  In  this  manner  they  were  en- 
gaged, poor  Jemmy  attempting  to  tranquillise 
and  separate  them,  whoi  the  master,  armed  in 
all  his  terrors,  presented  himself. 

With  the  tact  of  a  sly  old  disciplinarian,  he 
first  secured  the  door,  and  instantly  commenced 
the  agreeable  task  of  promiscuous  castigation. 
Heavy  and  vindictive  did  his  arm  descend  upon 
those  whom  he  suspected  to  have  cautioned  the 
boy  against  his  rapacity;  nor  amongst  the  warm- 
hearted lads,  whom  he  thwacked  so  cunningly, 
was  Thady  passed  over  with  a  tender  hand. 
Springs,    bouncings,    doublings,    blowing    of 
fingers,  scratching  of  heads,  and  rubbing  of 
elbows— shouts  of  pain,  and  doleful  exdama- 
iicms,  accompanied  by  action  that  displayed  sur- 
passing agility — marked  the  effect  with  whidhi 
he  plied  the  instrument  of  punishment.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  spirit  of  reaction,  to  use  a  modem 
phrase,  began  to  set  in.    The  master,  while  thus 
engaged  in  dispensing  justice,  first  received  a 
rather  vigorous  thwack  on  the  ear  from  behind, 
by  an  anonymous  contributor,  who  gifted  him 
with  what  is  called  a  musical  ear,  for  it  sang 
during  five  minutes  afterwards.     The  monardi, 
when  turning  round  to  ascertain  the  traitor,  re- 
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ceived  another  insult  on  the  most  indefensible 
side,  and  that  with  a  cordiality  of  manner,  that 
induced  him  to  send  his  right  hand  reconnoitring 
the  invaded  part.  He  wheeled  round  a  second 
time  with  more  alacrity  than  before ;  but  nothing 
less  than  the  head  of  Janus  could  have  secured 
him  on  the  occasion.  The  anonymous  contrib- 
utor sent  him  a  fresh  article.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  another  kick  behind:  the  turf  began 
to  fly;  one  after  another  came  in  contact  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  so  rapidly,  that  he  found 
himself,  instead  of  being  tiie  assailant,  actually 
placed  upon  his  defence.  The  insurrection 
spread,  the  turf  flew  more  thickly;  his  subjects 
closed  in  upon  him  in  a  more  compact  body ;  every 
little  fist  itdied  to  be  at  him;  the  larger  boys 
boldly  laid  in  the  facers,  punched  him  in  the 
stomach,  treated  him  most  opprobriously  behind, 
every  kick  and  cuff  accompanied  by  a  memento 
of  his  cruelty;  in  short,  they  compelled  him,  like 
Charles  the  Tenth,  ignominiously  to  fly  from  his 
dominions. 

On  finding  the  throne  vacant,  some  of  them 
suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  overturned  alto- 
gether. Thady,  however,  who  was  the  ring- 
leader of  the  rebellion,  persuaded  them  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  had  accomplished,  and  con- 
sequently succeeded  in  preventing  them  from 
destro3^g  the  fitxtures. 

Again  they  surrounded  the  poor  scholar,  who, 
feeling  himself  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  ap- 
peared an  object  of  much  pity.  Such  was  his 
grief  that  he  could  scarcely  reply  to  them.    Their 
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consolation  on  witnessing  his  distress  was  over- 
whelming. They  desired  him  to  think  nothing 
of  it;  if  the  master,  they  told  him»  should  wreak 
his  resentment  on  him,  **  be  the  holy  fanner,  they 
would  pay  ^'  the  riuuther.**  Thady's  claim  was 
now  undisputed.  With  only  the  injury  of  a 
black  eye,  and  a  lip  swelled  to  the  size  of  a 
sausage,  he  walked  home  in  triumph,  the  poor 
scholar  accompanying  him. 

The  master,  who  feared  that  this  open  con- 
tempt of  his  authority,  running  up,  as  it  did,  into 
a  very  unpleasant  species  of  retaliation,  was 
something  like  a  signal  for  him  to  leave  the  par- 
ish, felt  rather  more  of  the  penitent  the  next 
morning  than  did  any  of  his  pupils.  He  was 
by  no  means  displeased,  therefore,  to  see  them 
drop  in  about  the  usual  hour.  They  came,  how- 
ever, not  one  by  one,  but  in  compact  groups,  each 
officered  by  two  or  three  of  the  larger  boys ;  for 
they  feared  that,  had  they  entered  singly,  he 
might  have  punished  them  singly,  until  his  venge- 
ance should  be  satisfied.  It  was  by  bitter  and 
obstinate  struggles  that  they  succeeded  in  re- 
pressing their  mirth,  when  he  appeared  at  his 
desk  with  one  of  his  eyes  literally  closed,  and  his 
nose  considerably  improved  in  size  and  richness 
of  colour.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  he 
henmied  several  times,  and,  in  a  woe^begone  tone 
of  voice,  split — ^by  a  feeble  attempt  at  maintain- 
ing authority,  and  suppressing  his  terrors — into 
two  parts,  that  jarred  most  ludicrously,  he  briefly 
addressed  them  as  follows: — 

"  Gintlemen  classics,  I  have  been  now  twenty- 
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six  years  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  litherature,  in  conjunction  wid  math- 
ematics,  but  never,  until  yesterday,  has  my  influ- 
ence been  spumed;  never,  until  yesterday,  have 
sacrilegious  hands  been  laid  upon  my  person; 
never,  until  yesterday,  have  I  been  kicked — ^in- 
sidiously, ungallantly,  and  treacherously  kicked 
— ^by  my  own  subjects.  No,  gintlemen, — and 
whether  I  ought  to  bestow  that  respectable  epi- 
thet upon  you  after  yesterday's  proceedings  is  a 
matter  which  admits  of  dispute, — never  before 
has  the  lid  of  my  eye  been  laid  drooping,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  that  I  must  be  blind  to  the 
conduct  of  half  of  my  pupils,  whether  I  will  or 
not.  You  have  complained,  it  appears,  of  my 
want  of  impartiality;  but,  God  knows,  you  have 
compelled  me  to  be  partial  for  a  week  to  come. 
Neither  blame  me  if  I  may  appear  to  look  upon 
you  with  scorn  for  the  next  fortnight;  for  I  am 
compelled  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  you  much 
against  my  own  inclination.  You  need  never 
want  an  illustration  of  the  naso  adunco  of  Horace 
again;  I'm  a  living  example  of  it.  That,  and  the 
doctrine  of  projectile  forces,  have  been  exempli- 
fied in  a  manner  that  will  prevent  me  from  ever 
relishing  these  subjects  in  future.  No  king  can 
consider  himself  properly  such,  untiL  after  he  has 
received  the  oil  of  consecration;  but  you,  it  ap- 
pears, think  differently.  You  have  unkinged 
me  first,  and  anointed  me  afterwards;  but  I  say, 
no  potentate  would  relish  such  unction.  It 
smells  confoundedly  of  republicanism.  Maybe 
this  is  what  you  understand  by  the  Republic  of 
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Xietters;  but,  if  it  be,  I  would  advise  you  to 
cban^  your  principles.  You  treated  my  ribs 
as  if  they  were  the  ribs  of  a  ccHnmon  man;  my 
shins  you  took  liberties  with  even  to  excoriation; 
my  head  you  made  a  target  of,  for  your  hardest 
turf;  and  my  nose  you  (Ushonoured  to  my  face. 
Was  this  ginerous?  was  it  discreet?  was  it  sub- 
ordinate? and,  above  all,  was  it  cloMnctd?  How- 
ever, I  will  ^ow  you  what  greatness  of  mind 
is.  I  will  ccHiTince  you  that  it  is  more  noble 
and  god-like  to  forgive  an  injury,  or  rathra*  five 
dozen  injuries,  than  to  avoige  one;  when — hotn 
— ^yes,  I  say,  when  I — ^I — might  so  easily  avoige 
it.  I  now  present  you  wid  an  anmesty:  return 
to  yoiu:  allegiance;  but  never,  whUe  in  this  sem- 
inary, under  my  tuition,  attimpt  to  take  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  into  your  own  hands.  Hf>- 
merians,  ccme  up  I " 

This  address,  into  which  be  purposely  threw  a 
dash  of  banter  and  mock  gravity,  delivered  with 
the  accompaniineDts  of  his  swelled  nose  and 
drooping  eye,  pacified  his  audience  more  readily 
than  a  serious  one  would  have  done.  It  was  re- 
ceived without  any  reply  or  symptom  of  disre- 
spect, unless  the  occasional  squeak  of  a  sup- 
pressed laugh,  or  the  visible  shaking  of  many 
sides  with  inward  convulacms,  might  be  termed 
such. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  it  is  true,  their  pow- 
ers of  maintaining  gravity  were  put  to  a  severe 
est,  particularly  when,  while  hearing  a  class,  he 
tegan  to  adjust  his  drooping  ^e-lid,  or  coax 
>ack  his  nose  into  its  natural  position.     On  these 
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occasions  a  sudden  pause  might  be  noticed  in  the 
business  of  the  class;  the  boy's  voice,  who  hap- 
pened to  read  at  the  time,  would  fail  him;  and, 
on  resuming  his  s^itence  by  command  of  the  mas- 
ter, its  tone  was  tremulous,  and  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  task  of  repeating  the  words  without  his 
bursting  into  laughter.  The  master  observed  all 
this  clearly  enough,  but  his  mind  was  ah*eady  made 
up  to  take  no  further  notice  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

All  this,  however,  conduced  to  render  the  sit- 
uation of  the  poor  scholar  much  more  easy,  or 
rather  less  poial,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Still  the  innocent  lad  was  on  all  possible 
occasions  a  butt  for  this  miscreant.  To  miss  a 
word  was  a  pretext  for  giving  him  a  cruel  blow. 
To  arrive  two  or  three  minutes  later  than  the 
appointed  hour  was  certain  on  his  part  to  be 
attended  with  immediate  punishment.  Jemmy 
bore  it  all  with  silent  heroism.  He  shed  no  tear 
— he  uttered  no  remonstrance;  but,  under  the 
anguish  of  pain  so  barbarously  inflicted,  he  occa- 
sionally looked  round  upon  his  schoolfellows  with 
an  expression  of  silent  entreaty  that  was  seldom 
lost  upon  them.  Cruel  to  him  the  master  often 
was ;  but  to  inhuman  barbarity  the  large  scholars 
never  permitted  him  to  descend.  Whenever  any 
of  the  wealthier  farmers'  sons  had  neglected 
their  lessons,  or  deserved  chastisement,  the  mer- 
cenary creature  substituted  a  joke  for  the  birch; 
but  as  soon  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  or,  which 
was  better  still,  the  poor  scholar  came  before 
him,  he  transferred  that  punishment  which  the 
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wickedness  or  idleness  of  respectable  boys  de- 
served, to  his  or  their  shoulders.  For  this  out- 
rageous injustice  the  hard-hearted  old  villain  had 
some  plausible  excuse  ready,  so  that  it  was  in 
many  cases  diJSicult  for  Jemmy's  generous  com- 
panions to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  or  parry  the 
sophistry  of  such  a  petty  tyrant. 

In  this  miserable  way  did  he  pass  over  the 
tedious  period  of  a  year,  going  about  every  night 
in  rotation  with  the  scholars,  and  severely  beaten 
on  all  possible  occasions  by  the  master.  His  con- 
duct and  manners  won  him  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  except  his  tyrant  instructor.  His  assi- 
duity was  remarkable,  and  his  progress  in  the 
elements  of  English  and  classical  literature  sur- 
prisingly rapid.  This  added  considerably  to  his 
character,  and  procured  him  additional  respect. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  made  himself  useful 
and  obliging  to  all  the  boys  beneath  his  stand- 
ing in  the  school.  These  services  he  rendered 
with  an  air  of  such  kindness,  and  a  grace  so  nat- 
urally winning,  that  the  attachment  of  his  school- 
fellows increased  towards  him  from  day  to  day. 
Thady  was  his  patron  on  all  occasions:  neither 
did  the  Curate  neglect  him.  The  latter  was  his 
banker,  for  the  boy  had  very  properly  commit- 
ted his  purse  to  his  keeping.  At  the  expiration 
of  every  quarter  the  schoolmaster  received  the 
amount  of  his  bill,  which  he  never  failed  to  send 
in,  when  due. 

Jemmy  had  not,  during  his  first  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  south,  forgotten  to  request  the  kind 
Curate's  interference  with  the  landlord,  on  behalf 
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of  his  father.  To  be  the  instrument  of  restoring 
his  family  to  their  former  comfortable  holding 

mider  Colonel  B ,  would  have  afforded  him, 

without  excepting  the  certainty  of  his  own  even- 
tual success,  the  highest  gratification.  Of  this, 
however,  there  was  no  hope,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  assiduity  in  his  studies,  and 
patience  under  the  merdless  scourge  of  his 
teacher.  In  addition  to  an  engaging  person  and 
agreeable  manners,  nature  had  gifted  him  with 
a  high  order  of  intellect,  and  great  powers  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  The  latter  he  applied  to 
the  business  before  him  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. The  school  at  which  he  settled  was  con- 
sidered the  first  in  Munster ;  and  the  master,  not- 
withstanding his  known  severity,  stood  high,  and 
justly  so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  as  an 
excellent  classical  and  mathematical  scholar. 
Jemmy  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  second  year  had  made 
such  progress,  that  he  stood  without  a  rival  in 
the  sdiool. 

It  is  usual,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  poor 
scholar  to  go  night  after  night,  in  rotation,  with 
his  schoolfellows;  he  is  particularly  welcome  in 
the  houses  of  those  farmers  whose  children  are 
not  so  far  advanced  as  himself.  It  is  expected 
fhat  he  should  instruct  them  in  the  evenings,  and 
enable  them  to  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  task  which  he  always  performs  with 
pleasure,  because  in  teaching  them  he  is  confirm- 
ing his  own  mind  in  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
previously  acquired.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
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seomd  year,  however,  he  ceased  to  circiilate  in 
this  manner.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent parishioners,  whose  scmds  were  oofy  oom- 
mencing  their  studies,  agreed  to  keep  him  we^ 
about;  an  arrangement  hi^^y  cmyenient  to 
him,  as  by  that  means  he  was  not  so  frequently 
dragged,  as  he  had  been,  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  parish.  Being  an  expert  penman,  he 
acted  also  as  secretary  of  grievances  to  the  pooft^ 
who  frequently  employed  him  to  draw  up  peti- 
tions to  obdurate  landlords,  or  to  their  more  ob- 
durate agents,  and  letters  to  soldiers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  f  nun  their  anxious  and  aff  ecli<Hiate 
relations.  AU  these  little  services  he  performed 
kindly  and  promptly;  many  a  blessing  was  fer- 
vently invoked  upcm  his  head;  the  *'  good  word  " 
and  *'tfae  prayer**  were  all  they  could  afford, 
as  they  said,  ^to  the  boucbal  dhas  oge^  that 
tu<^  the  wcn-ld  an  him  for  sake  o'  the  lamin*,  an' 
that  hasn't  the  kindliness  o'  the  mother's  breadi 
an'  the  mother's  hand  near  him,  the  crathur." 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  year  he  was 
<mce  more  thrown  upcm  the  general  hospitality 
of  the  people.  The  three  farmers  with  ^Mdiom 
he  had  hved  for  the  preceding  six  months,  emi* 
grated  to  America,  as  did  many  others  of  that 
class  which,  in  this  country,  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  Elngland. 
The  little  purse,  too,  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  kind  priest,  was  exhausted;  a  season 
of  famine,  sickness,  and  general  distress  had  set 
in;  and  the  master,  cm  understanding  that  he  was 
without  mcmey,  became  diabolically  savage.    In 
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short,  the  boy's  difficulties  increased  to  a  perplex- 
ing degree.  Even  Thady  and  his  grown  com- 
panions, who  usually  interposed  in  his  behalf  when 
the  master  became  excessive  in  correcting  him, 
had  left  the  school,  and  now  the  prospect  before 
him  was  dark  and  cheerless  indeed.  For  a  few 
months  longer,  however,  he  struggled  on,  meet- 
ing every  difficulty  with  meek  endurance.  From 
his  very  boyhood  he  had  reverenced  the  sanctity 
of  religion,  and  was  actuated  by  a  strong  devo- 
tional spirit.  He  trusted  in  Gkxl,  and  worshipped 
him  night  and  morning  with  a  sincere  heart 

At  this  crisis  he  was  certainly  an  object  of 
pity ;  his  clothes,  which  for  some  time  before  had 
been  reduced  to  tatters,  he  had  replaced  by  a 
cast-off  coat  and  small-clothes,  a  present  from 
his  friend  the  Curate,  who  never  abandoned  him. 
This  worthy  young  man  could  not  afford  him 
money,  for  as  he  had  but  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
with  which  to  clothe,  subsist  himself,  keep  a 
horse,  and  pay  rent,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  his  benevolence  could  be  extensive.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  famine  and  contagious  disease 
raged  with  formidable  violence  in  the  parish;  so 
that  the  claims  upon  his  bounty  of  hundreds  who 
lay  huddled  together  in  cold  cabins,  in  out- 
houses, and  even  behind  ditches,  were  incessant 
as  well  as  heart-rending.  The  number  of  inter- 
ments that  took  place  daily  in  the  parish  was 
awful;  nothing  could  be  seen  but  funerals 
attended  by  groups  of  ragged  and  emaciated 
creatures,  from  whose  hollow  eyes  gleamed  forth 
the  wolfish  fire  of  famine.     The  wretched  men- 
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dicants  were  countless,  and  the  number  of  coflSns 
that  lay  on  the  public  roads — ^where,  attended  by 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  they  had 
been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  charity 
— ^were  greater  than  ever  had  been  remembered 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  parish  when  our  poor 
scholar  complained  one  day  in  school  of  severe 
illness.  The  early  symptoms  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic  were  well  known;  and,  on  examining 
more  closely  into  his  situation,  it  was  dear  that, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  people,  he 
had  "  got  the  faver  on  his  back  " — had  caught 
"  a  heavy  load  of  the  faver."  The  Irish  are  par- 
ticularly apprehensive  of  contagious  maladies. 
The  moment  it  had  been  discovered  that  Jemimy 
was  infected,  his  schoolfellows  avoided  him  with 
a  feeling  of  terror  scarcely  credible,  and  the  in- 
human master  was  delighted  at  any  circumstance, 
however  calamitous,  that  might  afford  him  a  pre- 
text for  driving  the  friendless  youth  out  of  the 
schooL 

"  Take,'*  said  he,  "  every  thing  belongin'  to 
you  out  of  my  establishment:  you  were  always 
a  plague  to  me,  but  now  more  so  than  ever.  Be 
quick,  sarra,  and  nidificate  for  yourself  some- 
where else.  Do  you  want  to  thranslate  my  sim- 
inary  into  an  hospital,  and  myself  into  Lazarus, 
as  president?  Go  off,  you  wild  goose  1  and  con- 
jugate (Bgroto  wherever  you  find  a  convenient 
spot  to  do  it  in." 

The  poor  boy  silently  and  with  difficulty  arose, 
collected  his  books,  and,  slinging  on  his  satchel. 
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looked  to  his  schoolfellows,  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  Which  of  you  will  afford  me  a  place  where  to 
lay  my  aching  head? "  All,  however,  kept  aloof 
from  him ;  he  had  caught  the  contagion,  and  the 
contagion,  they  knew,  had  swept  the  people  away 
in  vast  numbers. 

At  length  he  spoke.  "Is  there  any  boy 
among  you,"  he  inquired,  ""who  will  bring  me 
home?  You  know  I  am  a  stranger,  an'  far  from 
my  own,  God  help  mel " 

This  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence.  Not 
one  of  those  who  had  so  often  befriended  him,  or 
who  would,  on  any  other  occasion,  share  their  bed 
and  their  last  morsel  with  him,  would  even  touch 
his  person,  much  less  allow  him,  when  thus 
plague-stricken,  to  take  shelter  under  their  roof. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  selfishness,  when  it  is 
opposed  only  by  the  force  of  those  natural  qual- 
ities that  are  not  elevated  into  a  sense  of  duty 
by  dear  and  profound  views  of  Christian  truth. 
'  It  is  one  thing  to  perform  a  kind  action  from 
constitutional  impulse,  and  another  to  perform 
it  as  a  fixed  duty,  perhaps  contrary  to  that  im- 
pulse. 

Jemmy,  on  finding  himself  avoided  like  a 
Hebrew  leper  of  old,  silently  left  the  school,  and 
walked  on  without  knowing  whither  he  should 
ultimately  direct  his  steps.  He  thought  of  his 
friend  the  priest,  but  the  distance  between  him 
and  his  place  of  abode  was  greater,  he  felt,  tiian 
his  illn^  would  permit  him  to  travel.  He 
walked  on,  therefore,  in  such  a  state  of  misery 
as  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  much  less  described. 
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His  head  ached  excessively,  an  intense  pain  shot 
like  death-pangs  through  his  lower  back  and 
loins,  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  head  giddy. 
In  this  state  he  proceeded,  without  money  or 
friends;  without  a  house  to  shelter  him,  or  a  bed 
on  which  to  lie,  far  from  his  own  relations,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  death,  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  dreadful,  before  him  I  He  tottered 
on,  however;  the  earth,  as  he  imagined,  reeling 
under  him;  the  heavens,  he  thought,  streaming 
with  fire,  and  the  earth  indistinct  and  discoloured. 
Home,  the  paradise  of  the  absent — ^home,  the 
heaven  of  the  affections — ^with  all  its  tenderness 
and  blessed  sympathies,  rushed  upon  his  heart 
His  father's  deep  but  quiet  kindness,  his  mother's 
sedulous  love;  his  brothers,  all  that  they  had  been 
to  him — these,  with  their  thousand  heart-stirring 
associations,  started  into  life  before  him  again 
and  again.  But  he  was  now  ill,  and  the  mother 
— ^Ahl  the  enduring  sense  of  that  mother's  love 
placed  her  brightest,  and  strongest,  and  tender- 
est,  in  the  far  and  distant  group  which  his  imagi- 
nation bodied  forth. 

"Mother I"  he  exclaimed — "oh,  mother,  why 
— ^why  did  I  ever  lave  you?  Mother  1  the  son  you 
loved  is  dyin'  without  a  kind  word,  lonely  and 
neglected,  in  a  strange  land  I  Oh,  my  own 
mother  I  why  did  I  ever  lave  you?  " 

The  conflict  between  his  illness  and  his  affec- 
tions overcame  him;  he  staggered — ^he  grasped 
as  if  for  assistance  at  the  vacant  air — ^he  fell,  and 
lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  season  was  then  that  of  midsummer,  and 
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early  meadows  were  falling  before  the  scythe. 
As  the  boy  sank  to  the  earth,  a  few  labourers 
were  eating  their  scanty  dinner  of  bread  and  milk 
so  near  him»  that  only  a  dry  low  ditch  ran  be- 
tween him  and  them.  They  had  heard  his  words 
indistinctly,  and  one  of  them  was  putting  the 
milk  bottle  to  his  lips  when,  attracted  by  the 
TCHce,  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker, 
and  saw  him  fall.  They  immediately  recog- 
nised ''  the  poor  scholar,"  and  in  a  moment  were 
attempting  to  recover  him. 

**  Why  thin,  my  poor  fellow,  what's  a  shaugh- 
ran  wid  you?  *' 

Jemmy  started  for  a  moment,  looked  about 
him,  and  asked,  "  Where  am  I  ? " 

"  Faitha,  thin,  you're  in  Rory  Connor's  field, 
widin  a  few  perches  of  the  high-road.  But  what 
ails  you,  poor  boy?    Is  it  sick  you  are? " 

"  It  is,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  got  the  f  aver.  I 
had  to  lave  school;  none  o'  them  would  take  me 
h(Hne,  an'  I  doubt  I  must  die  in  a  Christian  coun- 
thry  undher  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  don't  lave  me!  Bring  me  to  some 
hospital,  or  into  the  next  town,  where  people 
may  know  that  I'm  sick,  an'  maybe  some  kind 
Christian  will  relieve  me." 

The  moment  he  mentioned  "  f  aver,"  the  men 
involuntarily  drew  back,  after  having  laid  him 
reclining  against  the  green  ditch. 

"  Thin,  thundher  an'  turf,  what's  to  be  done?  " 
exclaimed  one  of  them,  thrusting  his  spread 
fingers  into  his  hair.  **  Is  the  poor  boy  to  die 
widout  help  among  Christy eens  like  uz? " 

IV— 16 
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''  But  hasn't  he  the  sickness?  "  exclaimed  an- 
other: ''an'  in  that  case,  Pether,  what's  to  he 
done?  " 

"Why,  you  gommoch,  isn't  that  what  I'm 
wantin'  to  know?  You  wor  ever  and  always  an 
ass,  Paddy,  except  before  you  wor  bom,  an'  thin 
you  wor  like  Major  M'Curra^^  worse  nor 
nothin'.  Why  the  sarra  do  you  be  spakin'  about 
the  sickness,  the  Liord  protect  us,  whin  you  know 
I'm  so  timersome  of  it? " 

''But  considher,"  said  another,  edging  off 
from  Jemmy,  however,  "  that  he's  a  poor  scholar, 
an'  that  there's  a  great  blessin'  to  thim  that 
assists  the  likes  of  him." 

"  Ay,  is  there  that,  sure  enough,  Dan;  but  you 
see — ^blur-an-age,  what's  to  be  done?  He  can't 
die  this  way,  wid  nobody  wid  him  but  himself." 

"  Let  us  help  him! "  exclaimed  another,  "  for 
God*s  sake,  an'  we  won't  be  apt  to  take  it  thin." 

"  Ay,  but  how  can  we  help  him,  Frank?  Oh, 
bedad,  it  'ud  be  murdherin'  shame,  all  out,  to  let 
the  crathur  die  by  himself,  widout  company,  so  it 
would." 

"  No  one  will  take  him  in,  for  fraid  o'  the  sick- 
ness. Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do: — ^Let 
us  shkame  the  remainder  o'  this  day  off  o'  the 
Major,  an'  build  a  shed  for  him  on  tiie  road-side 
here,  jist  against  the  ditch.  It's  as  dhry  as  pow- 
dher.  Thin  we  can  go  through  the  neighbours, 
an'  get  thim  to  sit  near  him  time  about,  an'  to 
bring  him  little  dhreeniens  o'  nourishment." 

"  Divil  a  purtierl  Come  thin,  let  us  get  a  lot 
o'  the  neighbours,  an'  set  about  it,  poor  bouchal. 
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Who  knows  but  it  may  bring  down  a  blessin' 
upon  us,  aither  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"'Aminl  I  pray  Gk)rra!  an'  so  it  will  surel 
doesn't  the  Catechiz  say  it?  '  There  is  but  one 
Church,'  says  the  Catechiz,  '  one  Faith,  an'  one 
Baptism.'  Bedad,  there's  a  power  o'  fine  lamin' 
in  the  same  Catechiz,  so  there  is,  an'  mighty  im- 
provin'." 

An  Irishman  never  works  for  wages  with  half 
the  zeal  whidi  he  displays  when  working  for  love. 
Ere  many  hours  passed,  a  number  of  neighbours 
had  assembled,  and  Jemmy  found  himself  on  a 
bunch  of  dean  straw,  in  a  little  shed  erected  for 
him  at  the  edge  of  the  road. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  gloomy  state  of  misery  than  that  in  which 
young  M'Evoy  found  himself.  Stretched  on 
the  side  of  the  public  road,  in  a  shed  formed  of 
a  few  loose  sticks  covered  over  with  "scraws," 
that  is,  the  sward  of  the  earth  pared  into  thin 
stripes — ^removed  above  fifty  perches  from  any 
human  habitation — ^his  body  rad^ed  with  a  furious 
and  oppressive  fever — ^his  mind  consdous  of  all 
the  horrors  by  which  he  was  surrounded — ^with- 
out the  comforts  even  of  a  bed  or  bed-clothes — 
and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  those  from  whom  he 
might  expect  kindness,  afraid  to  approach  himl 
Lying  helpless,  under  these  drcumstances,  it 
ought  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  wished  that 
death  might  at  once  dose  his  extraordinary  suf- 
ferings, and  terminate  those  struggles  which 
filial  piety  had  prompted  him  to  encounter. 

This  certainly  is  a  dark  picture,  but  our  humble 
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hero  knew  Hiat  even  there  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  Grod  oould  support  him.  The  hoy  trusted 
in  God;  and  when  removed  into  his  little  shed, 
and  stretched  upon  his  dean  straw,  he  felt  that 
his  situation  was,  in  good  sooth,  comfortable 
when  contrasted  with  what  it  might  have  been, 
if  left  to  perish  behind  a  ditch,  exposed  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews 
of  heaven  by  night.  He  felt  the  hand  of  Gk)d 
even  in  this,  and  placed  himself,  with  a  short 
but  fervent  prayer,  under  his  fatherly  protection. 
Irishmen  however,  are  not  just  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  who  can  pursue  their  usual  avoca- 
tions, and  see  a  fellow-creature  die,  without  such 
attentions  as  they  can  afford  him;  not  precisely 
so  bad  as  that,  gentle  reader!  Jemony  had  not 
been  two  hours  on  his  straw,  when  a  second  shed 
much  larger  than  his  own,  was  raised  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  it.  In  this  a  fire  was  lit;  a  small 
pot  was  then  procured,  milk  was  sent  in,  and 
such  other  little  comforts  brought  together,  as 
they  supposed  necessary  for  the  sick  boy.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  these  matters,  a  kind  of  guard 
was  set  to  watch  and  nurse-tend  him ;  a  pitchfork 
was  got,  on  the  prongs  of  which  they  intended  to 
reach  him  bread  across  the  ditch;  and  a  long- 
shafted  shovel  was  borrowed,  on  which  to  furnish 
him  drink  with  safety  to  themselves.  That  inex- 
tinguishable vein  of  humour,  which  in  Ireland 
mingles  even  with  death  and  calamity,  was  also 
visible  here.  The  ragged  half -starved  creatures 
laughed  heartily  at  the  oddity  of  their  own  in- 
ventions, and  enjoyed  the  ingenuity  with  which 
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they  made  shift  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  having 
their  sympathy  and  concern  for  the  aflKcted 
youth  lessened. 

When  their  arrangements  were  completed,  one 
of  them  (he  of  the  scythe)  made  a  little  whey, 
which,  in  lieu  of  a  spoon,  he  stirred  with  the  end 
of  his  tobacco-pipe;  he  then  extended  it  across 
the  ditch  upon  the  shovel,  after  having  put  it  in 
a  tin  porringer. 

**  Ek)  you  want  a  taste  o*  whay,  avoumeen?  *' 

"  Oh,  I  do,"  replied  Jemmy;  "  give  me  a  drink 
for  Grod's  sake.'' 

''  There  it  is,  a  bouchal,  on  the  shoveL  Musha 
if  myself  rightly  knows  what  side  you're  lyin' 
an,  or  I'd  put  it  as  near  your  lips  as  I  could. 
Come,  man,  be  stout,  don't  be  cast  down  at  all 
at  all ;  sure,  bud-an-age,  we're  shovelin'  the  whay 
to  you,  any  how." 

"  I  have  it,"  replied  the  boy — "  oh,  I  have  it. 
May  Grod  never  forget  this  to  you,  whoever  you 


are." 


(C 


Failh,  if  you  want  to  know  who  I  am,  I'm 
Pether  Connor  the  mower,  that  never  seen  to- 
morrow. Be  Gk)rra,  poor  boy,  you  mustn't  let 
your  spirits  down  at  all  at  all.  Sure  the  neigh- 
bours is  aU  bint  to  watch  an'  take  care  of  you. — 
May  I  take  away  the  shovel? — an'  they've  built 
a  brave  snug  shed  here  beside  yours,  where  they'll 
stay  wid  you  time  about  until  you  get  well. 
Well  feed  you  wid  whay  enough,  bekase  we've 
made  up  our  minds  to  stale  lots  o'  sweet  milk 
for  you.    Ned  Branagan  an'  I  will  milk  Rody 
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Hartigan's  cows  to-night,  wid  the  help  o'  God. 
Divil  a  bit  sin  in  it»  so  there  isn't,  an'  if  there  is, 
too,  be  my  sowl  there's  no  harm  in  it  any  way — 
for  he's  but  a  nager  himself,  the  same  Body. 
So,  acushla,  keep  a  light  heart,  for,  be  Gk)rra, 
you're  sure  o'  the  thin  pair  o'  throwsers,  any  how. 
Don't  think  you're  desarted — ^for  you're  not 
It's  all  in  regard  o'  bein'  af  eard  o'  tUs  f  aver,  or 
it's  not  this  way  you'd  be;  but,  as  I  said  a  while 
agone,  when  you  want  anything,  spake,  for  you'll 
still  find  two  or  three  of  us  beside  you  here,  night 
an'  day.  Now  won't  you  promise  to  keep  your 
mind  asy,  when  you  know  that  we're  beside 
you? " 

"Grod  bless  you,*'  replied  Jenmiy,  "you've 
taken  a  weight  off  of  my  heart.  I  tiiought  I'd 
die  wid  nobody  near  me  at  all." 

"  Oh,  the  sorra  fear  of  it.  Keep  your  heart 
up.  We'll  stale  lots  o*  milk  for  you.  Bad 
scran  to  the  baste  in  the  parish  but  we'll  milk, 
sooner  nor  you'd  want  the  whay,  you  crathur 
you." 

The  boy  felt  relieved,  but  his  malady  increased; 
and  were  it  not  that  the  confidence  of  being  thus 
watched  and  attended  to  supported  him,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  have  sunk  under  it. 

When  the  hour  of  cloang  the  day's  labour 

arrived,  Major came  down  to  inspect  the 

progress  which  his  mowers  had  made,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  crop  upon  his  meadows.  No 
sooner  was  he  perceived  at  a  distance,  than  the 
scythes  were  instantly  resumed,  and  the  mowers 
pursued  their  employment  with  an  appearance 
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of  zeal  and  honesty  that  could  not  be  suspected. 

On  arriving  at  the  meadows,  however,  he  was 
evidently  startled  at  the  miserable  day's  work 
they  had  performed. 

'*  Why,  Connor,"  said  he,  addressing  the  nurse- 
tender,  ''how  is  this?  I  protest  you  have  not 
performed  half  a  day's  labour  I  This  is  mis- 
erable and  shameful." 

"  Bedad,  Major,  it's  thrue  for  your  honour, 
sure  enough.  It's  a  poor  day's  work,  the  never 
a  doubt  of  it.  But  be  all  the  books  that  never 
was  opened  or  shut,  busier  men  than  we  wor  since 
momin'  couldn't  be  had  for  love  or  money.  You 
see.  Major,  these  meadows,  bad  luck  to  them! — 
God  pardon  me  for  cursin'  the  harmless  crathurs, 
for  sure  'tisn't  their  fau't.  Sir:  but  you  see. 
Major,  I'll  insinse  you  into  it.  Now  look  here, 
your  honour.  Did  you  ever  see  deeper  meadow 
nor  that  same,  since  you  war  foal — ^hem — since 
you  war  bom,  your  honour?  Maybe,  your  hon- 
our. Major,  'ud  just  take  the  scj^e  an'  sthrive 
to  cut  a  swaythe?" 

"Nonsense,  Connor;  don't  you  know  I  can- 
not." 

"  Thin,  be  Gorra,  Sir,  I  wish  you  could  thry 
it.  I'd  kiss  the  book,  we  did  more  labour,  an' 
worked  harder  this  day,  nor  any  day  for  the  last 
fortnight.  If  it  was  light  grass.  Sir — see  here. 
Major,  here's  a  light  bit — ^now,  look  at  how  the 
scythe  runs  through  itl  Thin  look  at  here  agin 
— ^just  observe  this.  Major — ^why,  murdher  alive, 
don't  you  see  how  slow  she  goes  through  that 
where  the  grass  is  heavy!    Bedad,  Major,  you'll 
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be  made  up  this  sason  wid  your  hay,  any  how. 
Divil  carry  the  finer  meadow  ever  I  put  scythe 
in  nor  this  same  meadow,  God  bless  itl " 

""  Yes,  I  see  it,  Connor;  I  agree  with  you  as 
to  its  goodness.  But  the  reason  of  that  is,  Con- 
nor, that  I  always  direct  my  steward  myself  in 
laying  it  down  for  grass.  Yes,  you're  rig^t, 
Connor;  if  the  meadow  were  light,  you  could 
certainly  mow  comparatively  a  greater  space  in 
a  day." 

^'Be  the  livin'  farmer,  Grod  pardon  me  for 
swearin',  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  dalins  wid  a  gin- 
tleman  like  you,  that  knows  things  as  cute  as  if 
you  war  a  mower  yourself,  your  honour.  Be- 
dad,  I'll  go  bail.  Sir,  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  tache 
you  that  same.*' 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Connor,  you  have 
hit  me  off  pretty  weU.  I'm  beginning  to  get  a 
taste  for  agriculture." 

"But,"  said  Connor,  scratching  his  head^ 
"  won't  your  honour  allow  us  the  price  of  a  glass^ 
or  a  pint  o'  porther,  for  our  hard  day's  work. 
Bad  cess  to  me.  Sir,  but  this  meadow  'ill  play 
the  puck  wid  us  afore  we  get  it  finished. 
Atween  ourselves.  Sir — ^if  it  wouldn't  be  takin' 
freedoms — ^if  you'd  look  to  your  aam  farmin^ 
yourself.  The  steward.  Sir,  is  a  dacent  kind  of 
a  man;  but,  sowl,  he  couldn't  hould  a  candle  to 
your  honour  in  seein'  to  the  best  way  of  doing 
a  thing,  Sir.  Won't  you  allow  us  glasses 
a-piece,  your  honour?    Faix,  we're  kilt  entirely » 


so  we  are." 
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"'Here  is  half-a-crown  among  you,  Connor; 
but  don't  get  drunk." 

"  Dhrunk!  Musha,  long  may  you  reign,  Sirl 
Be  the  scythe  in  my  hand,  I'd  rather — Och,  f aix 
you're  one  o'  the  ould  sort.  Sir — the  raal  Irish 
gintleman,  your  honour.  An'  sure  your  name's 
far  and  near  for  that,  any  how/' 

Connor's  face  would  have  done  Hie  heart  of 
Brooke  or  Cruickshank  good,  had  either  of  them 
seen  it  charged  with  humour  so  rich  as  that  which 
beamed  from  it,  when  the  Major  left  them  to 
enjoy  Hieir  own  comments  upon  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  Oh,  be  the  livin*  farmer,"  said  Connor,  "  are 
we  alive  at  all  afther  doin*  the  Major!  Oh,  thin, 
the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon  you.  Major  darlin', 
but  you  are  a  Manust  ^^  The  damn'  rip  o'  the 
world,  that  wouldn't  give  the  breath  he  breathes 
to  the  poor  for  God's  sake,  and  he'll  ihrewn  a 
man  half-a-crown  that'll  blarney  him  for  f armin', 
and  him  doesn't  know  the  differ  atween  a  Cork- 
red  an'  a  Yallow-leg."  *• 

''  Faith,  he's  the  boy  that  knows  how  to  make 
a  Judy  of  himself  any  way,  Pether,"  exclaimed 
another.  '"  The  divil  a  hapurth  asier  nor  to  give 
these  Quality  the  bag  to  hould,  so  there  isn't. 
An'  they  think  themselves  so  cute,  too! " 

'"  Aughl "  said  a  third,  "'  couldn't  a  man  find 
the  soft  side  o'  them  as  asy  as  make  out  the  way 
to  his  own  nose,  widout  being  led  to  it.  Divil  a 
sin  it  is  to  (2o  them,  any  way.  Sure,  he  thinks 
we  wor  tooth  an'  nail  at  the  meadow  all  day; 
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an*  me  thought  I*d  never  recover  it,  to  see  Pether 
here — the  rise  he  tuck  out  of  him !  Ha,  ha,  ha — 
och,  och,  murdher,  oh  I " 

"  Faith,*'  exclaimed  Connor,  "  'twas  good,  you 
see,  to  help  the  poor  scholar;  only  for  it  we 
couldn't  get  shkamin'  the  half-crown  out  of  him. 
I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  crathur  half  of  it, 
an'  him  so  sick:  he'll  be  wantin'  it  worse  nor  our- 
selves." 

''  Oh,  be  Grorra,  he's  fairly  entitled  to  that.  I 
vote  him  fifteen  pir^ce." 

'"Surely!"  tiiey  exclaimed  unanimously. 
"  Tundher-an'-tm-f  1  wasn't  he  the  manes  of  get- 
tin'  it  for  us?  " 

''  Jemmy,  a  bouchal,"  said  Connor,  across  the 
ditch  to  M'Evoy,  "  are  you  sleepin'  ? " 

"  Sleepin'l  Oh,  no,"  repUed  Jemmy;  "  I'd 
give  the  wide  world  for  one  wink  of  asy  sleep." 

"  Well,  aroon,  here's  fifteen  pince  for  you,  that 
we  shkam — ^WiU  I  tell  him  how  we  got  it?  " 

'*No  don't,"  replied  his  neighbours;  "the 
boy's  given  to  devotion,  an'  maybe  might  scruple 
to  take  it." 

"  Here's  fifteen  pince,  avoumeen,  on  the 
shovel,  that  we're  givin'  you  for  God's  sake.  If 
you  over  *''  this,  won't  you  offer  up  a  prayer  for 
us?    Won't  you,  avick?" 

"  I  can  never  forget  your  kindness,"  replied 
Jemmy ;  "  I  will  always  pray  for  you,  and  may 
Grod  for  ever  bless  you  and  yours  1 " 

"  Poor  crathur  1  May  the  Heavens  above 
have  prosthration  on  himl  Upon  my  sowl,  it's 
good  to  have  his  blessin'  an'  his  prayer.    Now 
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d<m't  fret,  Jemmy;  we're  lavin'  you  wid  a  lot 
o'  neighbours  here.  They'll  watch  you  time 
about,  so  that  whin  you  want  anything,  call, 
avoumeen,  an*  therell  still  be  some  one  here  to 
answer.  God  bless  you,  an*  restore  you,  till  we 
come  wid  the  milk  we'll  stale  for  you,  wid  tiie 
help  o*  God.  Bad  cess  to  me,  but  it  'ud  be  a 
mortual  sin,  so  it  would,  to  let  the  poor  boy  die 
at  bU,  an*  him  so  far  from  home.  For,  as  the 
Catecbiz  says,  '  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one 
Church,  and  one  Baptism  I '  Well,  the  readin' 
that's  in  that  Catecbiz  is  mighty  improvin*,  glory 
be  to  Godl" 

It  would  be  utterty  impossible  to  detail  the 
affliction  which  our  poor  scholar  suffered  in  this 
wretched  shed,  for  the  space  of  a  fortni^t,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  those  kind-hearted 
people  to  render  his  situation  comfortable. 

The  little  wigwam  they  had  constructed  near 
him,  was  never,  even  for  a  moment,  during  his 
whole  illness,  without  two  or  three  persons  ready 
to  attend  him.  In  the  evening  tiieir  numbers 
increased;  a  fire  was  always  kept  burning,  over 
which  a  little  pot  for  making  whey  or  gruel  was 
suspended.  At  night  they  amused  each  other 
with  anecdotes  and  laughter,  and  occasionally 
with  songs,  when  certain  that  their  patient  was 
not  asleep.  Their  exertions  to  steal  milk  for 
him  were  performed  with  uncommon  glee,  and 
related  among  themselves  with  great  humour. 
These  thefts  would  have  been  unnecessary,  had 
not  the  famine  which 
province  been  so  ex 
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swarmed  about  the  houses  of  wealthy  fanners, 
supplicating  a  morsel  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, resembled  nothing  which  our  English 
readers  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Rag- 
ged, emaciated  creatures  tottered  about  with  an 
expression  of  wildness  and  voracity  in  their 
gaunt  features ;  fathers  and  mothers  reeled  under 
the  burthen  of  their  beloved  children,  the  latter 
either  sick,  or  literally  expiring  for  want  of  food; 
and  the  widow,  in  many  instances,  was  compelled 
to  lay  down  her  head  to  die,  with  the  wail,  the 
feeble  wail,  of  her  withered  orphans  mingling 
with  her  last  moans!  In  such  a  state  of  things 
it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  to  allay  the  unnatural  thirst  even  of  one 
individual,  when  parched  by  the  scorching  heat 
of  a  fever.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  wants 
were  for  the  most  part  anticipated,  so  far  as  their 
means  would  allow  them;  his  shed  was  kept  wa- 
terproof; and  either  shovel  or  pitchfork  alwajrs 
ready  to  be  extended  to  him,  by  way  of  substitu- 
tion for  the  right  hand  of  fellowidiip. 

When  he  called  for  anything,  the  usual  obser- 
vation was, ''  Hushtl  the  crathur's  callin';  I  must 
take  the  shovel  an'  see  what  he  wants/' 

There  were  times,  it  is  true,  when  the  mirth  of 
the  poor  fellows  was  very  low,  for  hunger  was 
generally  among  themselves;  there  were  times 
when  their  own  little  shed  presented  a  touching 
and  melancholy  spectacle — ^perhaps  we  ought 
also  to  add,  a  noble  one;  for,  to  contemplate  a 
number  of  men,  considered  rude  and  semi-bar- 
barous, devoting  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  pri- 
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yati<ms  Hie  most  cutting  and  oppressive,  to  the 
care  and  preservation  of  a  strange  lad,  merely 
because  they  knew  him  to  be  without  friends 
and  protection,  is  to  witness  a  display  of  virtue 
truly  magnanimous.  The  food  on  which  some 
of  the  persons  were  occasionally  compelled  to 
live,  was  blood  boiled  up  with  a  little  oatmeal; 
for  when  a  season  of  famine  occurs  in  Ireland, 
the  people  usuaUy  bleed  the  cows  and  bullocks  to 
preserve  themselves  from  actual  starvation.  It  is 
truly  a  sight  of  appalling  misery  to  behold  feeble 
women  gUding  across  the  country,  carrying  their 
cans  and  pitchers,  actually  trampling  upon  fertil- 
ity and  fatness,  and  collected  in  the  comer  of  some 
grazier's  farm,  waiting,  gaunt  and  ravenous  <9 
Gouls,  for  their  portion  of  blood.  During  these 
melancholy  periods  of  want,  everything  in  the 
shape  of  an  esculent  disappears.  The  miserable 
creatures  will  pick  up  chicken-weed,  nettles,  sor- 
rell,  bugloss,  preshagh,  and  sea-weed,  which  they 
will  boil  and  eat  with  the  voracity  of  persons 
writhing  under  the  imited  agonies  of  hunger  and 
death  1  Yet,  singular  to  say,  the  very  country 
thus  groaning  under  such  a  terrible  sweep  of 
famine  is  actually  pouring  from  all  her  ports  a 
profusion  of  food,  day  after  day;  flinging  it 
from  her  fertile  bosom,  with  the  wanton  excess 
of  a  prodigal  oppressed  by  abundance. 

Despite,  however,  of  all  that  the  poor  scholar's 
nurse-guard  suffered,  he  was  attended  with  a 
fidelity  of  care  and  sympathy  which  no  calamity 
could  shake.  Nor  was  this  care  fruitless;  after 
the  fever  had  passed  through  its  usual  stages,  he 
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began  to  leoover.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed 
very  trulyy  Hiat  searoely  any  person  has  been 
known  to  die  under  cLrcumstances  similar  to  those 
of  the  poor  scholar.  These  sheds,  the  erection 
of  which  is  not  unf requent  in  case  of  fever, 
have  the  advantage  of  pure  free  air,  by  whidi 
the  patient  is  cooled  and  refreshed.  Be  the  cause 
of  it  what  it  may,  the  fact  has  been  established* 
and  we  feel  satisf acticm  in  being  able  to  adduce 
our  humble  hero  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
many  recoveries  which  take  place  in  situations 
apparently  so  unfavourable  to  human  life.  But 
l^w  is  it  possible  to  detail  what  M'Evoy  suffered 
durinip  this  fortuigfat  of  intense  agony?  Not 
those  who  can  command  the  luxuries  of  life — 
not  those  who  can  reach  its  comforts — nor  those 
who  can  supply  themselves  with  its  bare  neces- 
saries— neither  the  cotter  who  struggles  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  helpless  children — the  mendU- 
cant  who  begs  from  door  to  door — nor  even  the 
felon  in  his  cell — can  imagine  what  he  felt  in  the 
solitary  misery  of  his  feverish  bed.  Hard  is 
the  heart  that  cannot  feel  his  sorrows,  when, 
stretched  beside  the  comm<Hi  way,  without  a  hu* 
man  face  to  look  on,  he  called  upon  the  mother 
whose  brain,  had  she  known  his  situation,  would 
have  been  riven — ^whose  affectionate  heart  would 
have  been  broken  by  the  knowledge  of  his  aflBic- 
tion.  It  was  a  situation  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared to  him  dark  and  terrible.  The  pencil  of 
the  painter  could  not  depict  it,  nor  the  pen  of 
the  poet  describe  it,  except  like  a  dim  vision, 
which  neither  the  heart  nor  the  imagioation  are 
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able  to  give  to  the  world  as  a  tale  steeped  in  the 
sympathies  excited  by  reaUty. 

His  whole  heart  and  soul,  as  he  afterwards 
acknowledged,  were,  during  his  trying  illness, 
at  home.  The  voices  of  his  parents,  of  his  sis- 
ters, and  of  his  brothers,  were  always  in  his  ears ; 
their  countenances  surrounded  his  cold  and 
lonely  shed;  their  hands  touched  him;  their  eyes 
looked  upon  him  in  sorrow — ^and  their  tears  be- 
dewed hinL  Even  there,  the  lig^t  of  his  moth- 
er's love,  though  she  herself  was  distant,  shone 
upon  his  sorrowful  couch;  and  he  has  declared, 
that  in  no  past  moment  of  affection  did  his  soul 
ever  bum  with  a  sense  of  its  presence  so  strongly 
as  it  did  in  the  heart-dreams  of  his  severest  ill- 
ness. But  God  is  love,  ''and  tempereth  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/' 

Much  of  all  his  sufferings  would  have  been 
alleviated,  were  it  not  that  his  two  best  friends 
in  the  parish,  Thady  and  the  curate,  had  been 
both  prostrated  by  the  fever  at  the  same  time 
with  himself.  There  was  consequently  no  per- 
son of  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood  cog- 
nizant of  his  situation.  He  was  left  to  the  hum- 
bler class  of  the  peasantry,  and  honourably  did 
they,  with  all  their  errors  and  ignorances,  dis- 
charge those  duties  which  greater  wealth  and 
greater  knowledge  would,  probably,  have  left 
unperformed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  he  ever  in- 
tended to  spend  in  the  shed,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  horses'  feet  passing  along  the 
road.     The  circumstance  was  one  quite  famiUar 
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to  him;  but  these  horsemen,  whoever  they  might 
be,  stopped,  and  immediately  after,  two  respect- 
able looking  men,  dressed  in  black,  approached 
hinu  His  forlorn  state  and  frightfully-wasted 
appearance  startled  them,  and  the  younger  of  the 
two  asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  whidi  went  directly 
to  his  heart,  how  it  was  that  they  found  him  in 
a  situation  so  desolate. 

The  kind  interest  implied  by  the  words,  and 
probably  a  sense  of  his  utterly  destitute  state, 
affected  him  strongly,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
The  strangers  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  him; 
and  if  looks  could  express  sympathy,  theirs  ex- 
pressed it. 

""  My  good  boy,"  said  the  first, ''  how  is  it  that 
we  find  you  in  a  situation  so  deplorable  and 
wretdied  as  this?  Who  are  you,  or  why  is  it  that 
you  have  not  a  friendly  roof  to  shelter  you? " 

"  I'm  a  poor  scholar,'"  replied  Jemmy,  "  the 
son  of  honest  but  reduced  parents:  I  came  to 
this  part  of  the  country  with  the  intention  of 
preparing  myself  for  Maynooth,  and,  if  it  might 
plase  Grod,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  raise 
them  out  of  their  distress.'" 

The  strangers  looked  more  earnestly  at  the 
boy;  sickness  had  touched  his  fine  intellectual 
features  into  a  purity  of  expression  almost 
ethereaL  His  fair  skin  appeared  nearly  trans- 
parent, and  the  light  of  trutii  and  candour  lit  up 
his  countenance  with  a  lustre  which  affliction 
could  not  dim. 

The  other  stranger  approached  him  more 
nearly,  stooped  for  a  moment,  and  felt  his  pulse. 
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""  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country?  " 
he  inquired. 

•'Nearly  three  years." 

**  You  have  been  ill  of  the  fever  which  is  so 
prevalent;  but  how  did  you  come  to  be  left  to 
the  chance  of  perishing  upon  the  highway? " 

"  Why,  Sir,  the  people  were  afeard  to  let  me 
into  their  houses  in  consequence  of  the  f aver.  I 
got  ill  in  school.  Sir,  but  no  boy  would  ven- 
ture to  bring  me  home,  an'  the  master  turned 
me  out,  to  die,  I  believe.  May  Grod  forgive 
himl" 

"  Who  was  your  master,  my  diild? " 

"  The  great  Mr. ,  Sir.    If  Mr.  O'Brien, 

the  curate  of  the  parish,  hadn't  been  ill  himself 
at  the  same  time,  or  if  Mr.  O'Rorke's  son,  Thady, 
hadn't  been  laid  on  his  back,  too,  Sir,  I  wouldn't 
suffer  what  I  did." 

'*  Has  the  curate  been  kind  to  you?  " 

*'  Sir,  only  for  him  and  the  big  boys  I  couldn't 
stay  in  the  school,  on  account  of  the  master's 
cruelty,  particularly  since  my  money  was  out." 

"  You  are  better  now — ^are  you  not? "  said  the 
other  gentleman. 

''  Thank  God,  Sir!— oh,  thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty, I  ami  I  expect  to  be  able  to  lave  this 
place  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

'*  And  where  do  you  intend  to  go  when  you 
recover?  " 

The  boy  himself  had  not  thought  of  this,  and 
the  question  came  on  him  so  unexpectedly,  that 
he  could  only  reply — 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  don't  know. 
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''Had  you/'  inquired  the  second  stranger, 
''  testimonials  from  your  parish  priest? '' 

''  I  had.  Sir:  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O'Brien.  I  also  had  a  character  from  my  fa- 
ther's landlord." 

"  But  how,"  asked  the  other,  **  have  you  ex- 
isted here  during  your  illness?  Have  you  been 
long  sick?  " 

''  Indeed  I  can't  tell  you.  Sir,  for  I  don't  know 
how  the  time  passed  at  all;  but  I  know.  Sir,  that 
there  were  always  two  or  three  people  attendin' 
me.  They  sent  me  whatever  they  thought  I 
wanted,  upon  a  shovel  or  a  pitchfork,  across  the 
ditch,  because  they  were  afraid  to  ccmie  near  me." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  dialogue,  two  or 
three  old  hats,  or  caubeens,  might  have  been  seen 
moving  steadily  over  from  the  wigwam  to  the 
ditdi  which  ran  beside  the  shed  occupied  by 
M'Evoy.  Here  they  remained  stationary,  for 
those  who  wore  them  were  now  within  hearing 
of  the  ocmversation,  and  ready  to  give  their  con- 
valescent patient  a  good  word,  should  it  be  nec- 
essary. 

"  How  were  you  supplied  with  drink  and  med- 
icine? "  asked  ihe  younger  stranger. 

"  As  I've  just  told  you.  Sir,"  replied  Jemmy, 
''  the  neighbours  here  let  me  want  for  nothing 
that  they  had.  They  kept  me  in  more  whey 
than  I  could  use;  and  they  got  me  medicine,  too, 
some  way  or  other.  But  indeed.  Sir,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  time  I  was  ill,  I  can't  say  how 
they  attended  me:  I  wasn't  sensible.  Sir,  of  what 
was  goin'  on  about  me." 
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One  of  those  who  lay  behind  the  ditch  now 
arose,  and  after  a  few  hems  and  scratchings  of 
the  head,  ventured  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

**  Pray  have  you,  my  man/'  said  the  elder  of 
the  two, ''  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  this  boy's  illness?  " 

*'  Is  it  the  poor  scholar,  my  Lord?  ^^  Oh 
thin  bedad  it's  myself  that  has  that.  The  poor 
crathur  was  in  a  terrible  way  all  out,  so  he  was. 
He  caught  the  f aver  in  the  school  beyant,  one 
day,  an'  was  turned  out  by  the  nager  o'  the  world 
that  he  was  lamin'  from." 

''Are  you  one  of  the  persons  who  attended 
him?" 

**  Och,  och,  the  crathur  I  what  could  unsignified 
people  like  us  do  for  him,  barrin'  a  thrifle?  Any 
how,  my  Lord,  it's  the  meracle  o'  the  world  that 
he  was  ever  able  to  over  it  at  alL  Why,  Sir, 
good.luck  to  the  one  of  him  but  suffered  as  much, 
wid  the  help  o'  Grod,  as  'ud  overcome  fifty  men  I " 

*'  How  did  you  provide  him  with  drink  at  such 
a  distance  from  any  human  habitation? " 

*'  Throth,  hard  enough  we  found  it.  Sir,  to  do 
that  same:  but  sure,  whether  or  not,  my  Lord, 
we  couldn't  be  sich  nagers  as  to  let  him  die  all 
out,  for  want  o'  scxnethin'  to  moisten  his  throath 
wid." 

.  "  I  hope,"  inquired  the  other,  "  you  had  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  milk-stealing  whidi  has  produced 
such  an  outcry  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood?" 

'' Milk-stalin'I  Oh,  bedad.  Sir,  there  never 
was  the  likes  known  afore  in  the  oounthry.    The 
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Lord  forgive  them  that  did  itt  Be  gorra,  Sir» 
the  wickedness  o'  the  people's  mighty  improvin', 
if  one  *ud  take  wamin'  by  it,  glory  be  to  God  I " 

"  Many  of  the  farmers'  cows  have  been  milked 
at  night,  Connor — ^perfectly  drained.  Even  my 
own  cows  have  not  escaped;  and  we  who  have 
suffered  are  certainly  determined,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  those  who  have  conmtiitted  the  theft.  I, 
for  my  part,  have  gone  even  beyond  my  ability 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  during  this 
period  of  sickness  and  famine;  I  therefore  de- 
served this  the  less." 

**  By  the  powdhers,  your  honour,  if  any  gin- 
tleman  desarved  to  have  his  cows  unmUked,  it's 
yourself.  But,  as  I  said  this  minute,  there's  no 
end  to  the  wickedness  o'  the  people,  so  there's 
not,  although  the  Catechiz  is  against  them;  for, 
says  it,  *  there  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  an' 
one  Baptism.'  Now,  Sir,  isn't  it  quare  that  peo- 
ple, wid  sich  words  in  the  book  afore  them,  won't 
be  guided  by  it?  I  suppose  they  thought  it  only 
a  white  sin.  Sir,  to  take  the  milk,  the  thieves  o' 
the  world." 

'*  Maybe,  your  honour,"  said  another,  **  that  it 
was  only  to  keep  the  life  in  some  poor  sick  era- 
thur  that  wanted  it  more  nor  you  or  the  farmers, 
that  they  did  it.  There's  some  o'  the  same  farm- 
ers desarve  worse,  for  they're  keepin'  up  the 
prices  o'  their  male  an'  praties  upon  the  poor,  an' 
<lid  so  all  along,  that  they  might  make  money 
by  our  outher  distitution." 

"  That  is  no  justification  for  theft,"  observed 
the  graver  of  the  two.     "  Does  any  one  among 
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you  suspect  those  who  committed  it  in  this  in- 
stance? If  you  do,  I  command  you,  as  your 
Bishop,  to  mention  them." 

"  How,  for  instance,"  added  the  other,  "  were 
you  able  to  supply  this  sick  boy  with  whey  during 
his  iUness? " 

''Oh  thin,  gintlemen,"  replied  Connor,  dex- 
terously parrying  the  question,  ''but  it's  a 
mighty  improvin'  thing  to  see  our  own  Bishop, 
— Grod  spare  his  Lordship  to  usl — an'  the  Prot- 
estant minister  o'  the  parish  joinin'  together  to 
relieve  an'  give  good  advice  to  the  poor  I  Bedad 
it's  settin'  a  fine  example,  so  it  is,  to  the  Quality, 
if  they'd  take  patthem  by  it." 

*'  Reply,"  said  the  Bishop,  rather  sternly,  "  to 
the  questions  we  have  asked  you." 

"  The  quistions,  your  Lordship  ?  It's  proud 
an'  happy  we'd  be  to  do  what  you  want;  but  the 
sarra^an  among  us  can  do  it,  barrin'  we'd  say 
what  we  ought  not  to  say.  That's  the  thruth, 
my  Lord ;  an'  surely  'tisn't  your  Gracious  Rever- 
ence that  'ud  want  us  to  £;o  beyant  that?** 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  I 
warn  you  against  both  falsehood  and  fraud ;  two 
charges  which  might  frequently  be  brought 
against  you  in  your  intercourse  with  the  gentry 
of  the  country,  whom  you  seldom  scruple  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead,  by  gliding  into  a  character, 
when  speaking  to  th^,  that  is  often  the  reverse 
of  your  real  one;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you 
are  both  honest  and  sincere  to  persons  of  your 
own  class.  Put  away  this  practice,  for  it  is  both 
sinful  and  discreditable." 
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'*  Grod  bless  your  Lordship!  an'  many  thanks 
to  your  Gracious  Reverence  for  advisin'  us  I 
Well  we  know  that  it's  the  blessed  thing  to  folly 
your  words," 

*'  Bring  over  that  naked,  starved-looking  man, 
who  is  stirring  the  fire  under  that  pot/'  said  the 
Rector.     ''  He  looks  like  Famine  itself." 

"Paddy  Dunnl  will  you  come  over  here  to 
his  honour,  Paddy  1  He's  goin'  to  give  you 
somethin',"  said  Connor,  adding  of  his  own  ac- 
cord the  last  clause  of  the  message. 

The  tattered  creature  approached  him  with  a 
gleam  of  expectation  in  his  eyes  that  appeared 
like  insanity. 

"  Gk)d  bless  your  honour  for  your  goodnessi " 
exclaimed  Paddy.  "  It's  me  that's  in  it.  Sir!— 
Paddy  Dunn,  Sir,  sure  enough;  but,  indeed,  I'm 
the  next  thing  to  my  own  ghost.  Sir,  now,  God 
help  mel" 

"  What,  and  for  whom,  are  you  cooking?  " 

**  Jist  the  smaUest  dhrop  in  life.  Sir,  o'  gruel, 
to  keep  the  sowl  in  that  lonely  crathur.  Sir,  the 
poor  scholar." 

"Pray  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  eaten 
anything  yourself? " 

The  tears  burst  from  the  eyes  of  the  miserable 
creature  as  he  replied — 

"Before  Gtod  in  glory,  your  honour,  an'  in 
the  presence  of  his  Lordship  here,  I  only  got 
about  what  'ud  make  betther  nor  half  a  male 
widin  the  last  day.  Sir.  'Twas  a  weeshy  grain 
o'  male  that  I  got  from  a  friend;  an'  as  Ned 
Connor  here  tould  me  that  this  crathur  had 
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nothin'  to  make  the  gruel  for  him,  why  I  shared 
it  wid  him,  bekase  he  couldn't  even  beg  it,  Sir, 
if  he  wanted  it,  an'  him  not  able  to  walk  yit." 

The  worthy  pastor's  eyes  glistened  with  a 
moisture  that  did  him  honour.  Without  a  word 
of  observation  he  slipped  a  crown  into  the  hand 
of  Dunn,  who  looked  at  it  as  if  he  had  been 
paralysed. 

"Oh  thin,"  said  he,  fervently,  "may  every 
hair  on  your  honour's  head  become  a  mould- 
candle  to  light  you  into  glory  I  The  world's 
goodness  is  in  your  heart.  Sir;  and  may  all  the 
blessin's  of  Heaven  rain  down  upon  you  an' 
yours  1" 

The  two  gentlemen  then  gave  assistance  to  the 
poor  scholar,  whom  the  Bishop  addressed  in  kind 
and  encouraging  language: — 

"  Come  to  me,  my  good  boy,"  he  added,  "  and 
if,  on  further  inquiry,  I  find  that  your  conduct 
has  been  such  as  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  you 
may  rest  assiured,  provided  also  you  continue 
worthy  of  my  good  opinion,  that  I  shall  be  a 
friend  and  a  protector  to  you.  Call  on  me  when 
you  get  well,  and  I  will  speak  to  you  at  greater 
lengSi." 

"Well,"  observed  Connor,  when  they  were 
gone,  "the  divil's  own  hard  puzzle  the  Bishop 
had  me  in,  about  stalin'  the  milk.  It  wint  agin 
the  grain  wid  me  to  tell  him  the  lie,  so  I  had 
to  invint  a  bit  o'  truth  to  keep  my  conscience 
clear;  for  sure  there  was  not  a  man  among  us 
that  could  tell  him,  barrin'  we  said  what  we 
oughtn't  to  say.    Doesn't  all  the  world  know 
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that  a  man  oughtn't  to  candhnn  himself  t  That 
was  thruth,  any  way;  but  divil  a  scruple  I*d  have 
in  hammin*  the  other — ^not  but  that  he's  one  o' 
the  best  of  his  sort  Paddy  Dunn,  quit  looldn' 
at  that  crown,  but  get  the  shovel  an'  give  the 
boy  his  dhrink — he's  wantin'  it" 

The  agitation  of  spirits  produced  by  Jemmy's 
cheering  interview  with  the  Bishop  was,  for  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  somewhat  prejudicial 
to  his  convidescence.  In  less  than  a  week,  how- 
ever, he  was  comfortably  settled  with  Mr.  O'- 
Rorke's  family,  whose  kindness  proved  to  him 
quite  as  warm  as  he  had  expected. 

When  he  had  remained  with  them  a  few  days, 
he  resolved  to  recommence  his  studies  under  his 
tyrant  master.  He  certainly  knew  that  his 
future  attendance  at  the  school  would  be  penal 
to  him,  but  he  had  always  looked  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes  as  a  task  of  dif- 
ficulty and  distress.  The  severity  to  be  expected 
from  the  master  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
greater  than  that  which  he  had  already  suffered ; 
he  therefore  decided,  if  possible,  to  complete  his 
education  imder  him. 

The  school,  when  Jemmy  appeared  in  it,  had 
been  for  more  than  an  hour  assembled,  but  the 
thinness  of  the  attendance  not  only  proved  the 
wof  ul  prevalence  of  sickness  and  distress  in  the 
parish,  but  sharpened  the  pedagogue's  vinegar 
aspect  into  an  expression  of  countenance 
singularly  peevish  and  gloomy.  When  the 
lad    entered,    a    murmur    of    pleasure    and 
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welcome  ran  through  the  scholars,  and  joy 
beamed  forth  from  every  countenance  but  that 
of  his  teacher.  When  the  latter  noticed  this,  his 
irritability  rose  above  restraint,  and  he  ex- 
claimed— 

'"  Silence  I  and  apply  to  business,  or  I  shaU 
cause  some  of  you  to  denude  immediately.  No 
school  ever  can  prosper  in  whidi  that  Mrudo, 
called  a  poor  scholar,  is  permitted  toleration.  I 
thought,  sarrah,  I  told  you  to  nidificate  and 
hatch  your  wild  project  undher  some  other  wing 
than  mine." 

I  only  entrate  you,"  replied  our  poor  hero, 

to  suffer  me  to  join  the  class  I  left  while  I 
was  sick,  for  about  another  year.  I'll  be  very 
quiet  and  humble,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  will  do 
everything  you  wish  me." 

"'  Ah  I  you  are  a  crawling  reptile,"  replied  the 
savage,  "and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but  a 
chate  and  impostor.  I  think  you  have  imposed 
yourself  upon  Mr.  O'Brien  for  what  you  are  not; 
that  is,  the  son  of  an  honest  man.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  many  of  your  nearest  relations  died 
after  having  seen  tiieir  own  funerals.  Your 
mother,  you  runagate,  wasn't  your  father's  wife, 
I'll  be  bail." 

The  spirit  of  the  boy  could  bear  this  no 
longer;  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  sinews  stood  out 
in  the  energy  of  deep  indignation. 

'"  It  is  false,"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  it  is  as  false 
as  your  own  cruel  and  cowardly  heart,  you 
wicked  and  unprincipled  tyrant  I    In  everything 
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you  have  said  of  my  father,  mother,  and  friends, 
and  of  myself,  too,  you  are  a  liar,  from  the  hat 
on  your  head  to  liie  dirt  undher  your  feet — a 
liar,  a  coward,  and  a  yillainl  *' 

The  fury  of  the  miscreant  was  ungoyemahle: 
he  ran  at  the  still  f eehle  lad,  and,  by  a  stroke 
of  his  fist,  dashed  him  senseless  to  the  earth. 
There  were  now  no  large  boys  in  the  school  to 
curb  his  resentment,  he  therefore  kicked  him  in 
the  back  when  he  f  elL  Many  voices  exclaimed 
in  alarm — '*Oh,  mastherl  Sirl  don't  kill  himi 
Oh,  Sirl  dear,  don't  kill  him  I  Don't  kill  poor 
Jemmy,  Sir,  an'  him  still  sickl" 

^'KiU  himI"  replied  the  master;  *'kiU  him, 
indeedl  Faith,  he'd  be  no  common  man  who 
could  kiU  him;  he  has  as  many  lives  in  him  as 
a  cati  Sure,  he  can  live  behind  a  ditch,  wid 
the  faver  on  his  back,  widout  dying;  and  he 
would  live  if  he  was  stuck  on  the  spire  of  a 
steeple." 

In  the  mean  time  the  boy  gave  no  symptcmis 
of  returning  life,  and  the  master,  after  desiring 
a  few  of  the  scholars  to  bring  him  out  to  the  air, 
became  pale  as  death  with  apprehension.  He 
immediately  withdrew  to  his  private  apartment, 
which  joined  the  school-room,  and  sent  out  his 
wife  to  assist  in  restoring  him  to  animation. 
With  some  difficulty  this  was  accomplished. 
The  unhappy  boy  at  once  remembered  what  had 
just  occurred;  and  the  bitter  tears  gushed  frcnn 
his  eyes,  as  he  knelt  down,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Merciful  Father  of  heaven  and  earth,  have 
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pity  on  mel  You  see  my  heart,  great  GrodI  and 
that  what  I  did,  I  did  for  the  bestl " 

"Ayoumeen,"  said  the  woman,  "'he's  pas- 
sionate, an'  never  mind  him.  Come  in  an'  beg 
his  pardon  for  callin'  him  a  liar,  an'  I'll  become 
spokesman  for  you  myself.  Come,  acushla,  an' 
I'll  get  lave  for  you  to  stay  in  the  school  still." 

"  Oh,  I'm  hurtedl "  said  the  poor  youth:  "  I'm 
hurted  inwardly — somewhere  about  the  back,  and 
about  my  ribs  I "  The  pain  he  felt  brought  the 
tears  down  his  pale  cheeks.  **  I  wish  I  was  at 
home  I "  said  he.  "'  I'll  give  up  all  and  go 
home  I "  The  lonely  boy  then  laid  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  as  he  sat  on  tiie  ground,  and  indulged 
in  a  long  burst  of  sorrow. 

'"Well,"  said  a  manly-looking  little  fellow, 
whilst  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  "  I'll  tell  my 
father  this,  any  how.  I  know  he  won't  let  me 
come  to  this  school  any  more.  Here,  Jemmy, 
is  a  piece  of  my  bread,  maybe  it  will  do  you 
good." 

"  I  couldn't  taste  it,  Frank  dear,"  said  Jemmy; 
**  God  bless  you  I  but  I  couldn't  taste  it" 

**  Do,"  said  Frank;  '"  maybe  it  will  bate  back 
the  pain." 

"'  Don't  ask  me,  Frank  dear,"  said  Jemmy;  '*  I 
couldn't  ate  it:  I'm  hurted  inwardly." 

"'  Bad  luck  to  mel "  exclaimed  the  indignant 
boy,  "  if  ever  my  ten  toes  will  darken  this  school 
door  agin.  By  the  livin'  farmer,  if  they  ax  me 
at  home  to  do  it,  I'll  run  away  to  my  uncle's,  so 
I  will.    Wait,  Jemmy,  I'll  be  big  yit;  an',  be  the 
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blessed  Gospel  that's  about  my  neck,  I'll  give  the 
same  masther  a  shirtf  ul  of  sore  bones,  the  holy 
an'  blessed  minute  I'm  able  to  do  it." 

Many  of  the  other  boys  declared  that  they 
would  acquaint  their  friends  with  the  master's 
cruelty  to  the  poor  scholar;  but  Jenmiy  requested 
them  not  to  do  so,  and  said  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  return  home  the  moment  he  should  be 
able  to  travel. 

The  affrighted  woman  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband,  al- 
though the  expressions  of  the  other  scholars  in- 
duced her  to  press  him  to  it,  even  to  entreaty. 
Jenmoiy  arose,  and  with  considerable  difficult 
reached  the  Curate's  house,  found  him  at  home 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  related  to  him  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  the  master. 

"  Very  well,"  said  this  excellent  man,  "  I  am 
glad  that  I  can  venture  to  ride  as  far  as  Colonel 
B — ' — s  to-morrow.  You  must  accompany  me; 
for  decidedly  such  brutality  cannot  be  permitted 
to  go  impunished." 

Jemmy  knew  that  the  Curate  was  his  friend; 
and  although  he  would  not  himself  have  thought 
of  summoning  the  master  to  answer  for  his  bar- 
barity, yet  he  acquiesced  in  the  curate's  opinion. 
He  stopped  that  night  in  the  house  of  the  worthy 
man  to  whom  Mr.  O'Brien  had  recommended 
him  on  his  first  entering  the  town.  It  appeared 
in  the  morning,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk;  the  blows  which  he  had  received  were  then 
felt  by  him  to  be  more  dangerous  than  had  been 
supposed.    Mr.  O'Brien,  on  being  informed  of 
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this,  procured  a  jaunting-car,  on  which  they  both 
sat,  and,  at  an  easy  pace,  reached  the  Colonel's 
residence. 

The  Curate  was  shown  into  an  ante-room, 
and  Jemmy  sat  in  the  hall:  the  Colonel  joined 
the  former  in  a  few  minutes.  He  had  been  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  for  nearly  the  last  three  years,  but 
had  just  returned,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
a  krge  property  in  land  and  money,  to  which 
he  succeeded  at  a  very  critical  moment,  for  his 
own  estates  were  hea^dly  encumbered.  He  was 
now  proprietor  of  an  additional  estate,  the  rent- 
roll  of  which  was  six  thousand  per  annum,  and 
also  master  of  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  in 
the  funds. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  after  congratulating  him  upon 
his  good  fortune,  mtroduced  the  case  of  our  hero 
as  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  called  for  the  Col- 
onel's interposition  as  a  magistrate. 

I  have  applied  to  you.  Sir,"  he  proceeded, 

rather  than  to  any  otiier  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  because  I  think  this  friendless  lad  has 
a  peculiar  claim  upon  any  good  ofSces  you  could 
render  him." 

"'A  claim  upon  me!  How  is  that,  Mr. 
O'Brien?  " 

"'  The  boy.  Sir,  is  not  a  native  of  this  province. 
His  father  was  formerly  a  tenant  of  yours,  a 
man,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  remarkable  for 
good  conduct  and  industry.  It  appears  that  his 
circumstances,  so  long  as  he  was  your  tenant, 
were  those  of  a  comfortable  independent  farmer. 
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If  the  story  which  his  son  relates  be  true — and 
I,  for  one,  believe  it — ^his  family  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  miusually  cruel  and  iniquitous. 
Your  present  agent.  Colonel,  who  is  known  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  by  the  nickname  of 
Yellow  Sam,  thrust  him  out  of  his  farm,  when 
his  wife  was  sick,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
into  it  a  man  who  had  married  his  iUegitimate 
daughter.  If  this  be  found  a  correct  account  of 
the  transaction,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 

that  you,  Colonel  B ,  as  a  gentleman  of 

honour  and  humanity,  will  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  your  agents  and  see  justice  done  to  an 
honest  man,  who  must  have  been  oppressed  in 
your  name,  and  imder  colour  of  your  authority." 
''If  my  agent  has  dared  to  be  unjust  to  a 
worthy  tenant,*'  said  the  Colonel,  "  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  bastard,  by  my  sacred  honour,  he 
shall  cease  to  be  an  agent  of  minel  I  admit, 
certainly,  that  from  some  circumstances  which 
transpired  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  his  integrity.  That,  to  be  sure,  was  only 
so  far  as  he  and  I  were  concerned;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  one  or  two  visits  I  made  to 
the  estate  which  he  manages,  I  heard  the  tenants 
thank  and  praise  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  was  *  Thank  your 
honour  1  * — *  Long  may  you  reign  over  us.  Sir  I  * 
— and,  *  Oh,  Colonel,  youVe  a  mighty  good  man 
to  your  agent  I '  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  that  he  has  acted  so  harshly,  or 
that  he  would  dare  to  do  it.    Upon  my  honour. 
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I  heard  those  warm  expressions  of  gratitude 
from  the  lips  of  the  tenants  themselves." 

'*  If  you  knew  the  people  in  general.  Colonel, 
so  well  as  I  do/'  replied  tiie  Curate, "'  you  would 
admit,  that  such  expressions  are  often  either  cut- 
tingly ironical,  or  the  result  of  fear.  You  will 
always  find.  Sir,  that  the  independent  portion 
of  the  people  have  least  of  this  forced  dissimula- 
tion among  them.  A  dishonest  and  inhuman 
agent  has  in  his  own  hands  the  irresponsible 
power  of  harassing  and  oppressing  the  tenantry 
under  him.  The  class  most  hateful  to  the  peo- 
ple, are  those  low  wretches  who  spring  up  from 
nothing  into  wealth,  accumulated  by  dishonesty 
and  rapacity.  They  are  proud,  overbearing, 
and  jealous,  even  to  vindictiveness,  of  the  least 
want  of  respect  It  is  to  such  upstarts  that  the 
poorer  classes  are  externally  most  civil;  but  it  is 
also  such  persons  whom  they  most  hate  and 
abhor.  They  flatter  them  to  their  faces,  'tis  true, 
even  to  nausea;  but  they  seldom  spare  them  in 
their  absence.  Of  this  very  dass,  I  beUeve,  is 
your  agent.  Yellow  Sam ;  so  that  any  favourable 
expressions  you  may  have  heard  from  your 
tenantry  towards  him,  were  most  probably  the 
result  of  dissimulation  and  fear.  Besides,  Sir, 
here  is  a  testimonial  from  M'Evoy's  parish- 
priest,  in  which  his  father  is  spoken  of  as  an 
honest,  moral,  and  industrious  man." 

"  If  what  you  say,  Mr.  O'Brien,  be  correct," 
observed  the  Colonel,  "'you  know  the  Irish 
peasantry  much  better  than  I  do.    Decidedly,  I 
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have  alwa^  thought  them  in  conversation  ex- 
ceedingly candid  and  sincere.  With  respect  to 
testimonials  frran  priests  to  landlords  in  behalf 
of  their  tenants,  upon  my  honour  I  am  sick  of 
them.  I  actually  received,  about  four  years  ago, 
such  an  excellent  character  of  two  tenants,  as 
induced  me  to  suppose  them  wcHthy  of  en- 
couragement. But  what  was  the  fact?  Why, 
Sir,  l£ey  were  two  of  the  greatest  firebrands  od 
my  estate,  and  put  both  me  and  my  agent  to 
great  trouble  and  expease.  No,  Sir,  I  wouldn't 
give  a  curse  for  a  priest's  testimonial  upon  such 
an  occasion.  These  fellows  were  subsequently 
convicted  of  arson  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and 
transported." 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  grant  that  you  may  have  been 
misled  in  that  instance.    However,from  what  I've 
observed,  the  two  great  faults  of  Irish  landlords 
are  these: — In  the  first  place,  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  remain  ignorant  of  their  tenantry;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  frequently  deny  the!m 
access  and  redress  when  liie  poor  people  are  anx- 
ious to  acquaint  them  with  their  grievances;  for 
it  is  usual  with  landlords  to  refer  them  to  those 
very  agents  against  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity 
they  are  appeaUng.    This  is  a  carte  blanche  to 
the  agent  to  trample  upon  them  if  he  pleases. 
the  next  place,  Irish  landlords  too  frequently 
iploy  ignorant  and   needy   men   to  manage 
dr  estates;  men  who  have  no  character,  no 
operty,  or  standing  in  society,  beyond  the  rep- 
ation  of  being  keen,  shrewd,  and  active.    These 
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persons.  Sir,  make  fortunes;  and  what  means 
can  they  have  of  accumulating  wealth,  except  by 
cheating  either  the  landlord  or  his  tenants,  or 
both?  A  history  of  their  conduct  would  be  a 
black  catalogue  of  dishonesty,  oppression,  and 
treachery.  Respectable  men,  resident  on  or  near 
the  estate,  possessing  both  character  and  prop- 
erty, should  always  be  selected  for  this  important 
trust  But,  above  all  things,  the  curse  of  a 
tenantry  is  a  percentage  agent.  He  racks,  and 
drives,  and  oppresses,  without  consideration 
either  of  market  or  produce,  in  order  that  his 
receipts  may  be  ample,  and  his  own  income 
large." 

"  Why,  O'Brien,  you  apjiear  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  all  this  sort  of  thing  than  I,  who 
am  a  landed  proprietor." 

''By  the  by.  Sir,  without  meaning  you  any 
disrespect,  it  is  the  landlords  of  Ireland  who 
know  least  about  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabi- 
tants; and  I  might  also  add,  about  its  history, 
its  literature,  the  manners  of  the  people,  their 
customs,  and  their  prejudices.  The  peasantry 
know  this,  and  too  often  practise  upon  their  ig- 
norance. There  is  a  landlord's  Vade  mecum 
sadly  wanted  in  Ireland,  ColoneL" 

"  Ahl  very  good,  O'Brien,  very  good  I  Well, 
I  shall  certainly  inquire  into  this  case,  and  if  I 
find  that  Yellow  Sam  has  been  playing  the  op- 
pressor, out  he  goes.  I  am  now  able  to  manage 
him,  which  I  could  not  readily  do  before,  for, 
by  the  by,  he  had  mortgages  on  my  property." 

IV— 18 
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''I  would  take  it,  Colond,  as  a  personal 
favour,  if  you  would  investigate  the  transaction 
I  have  mentioned." 

"MJndoubtedly  I  shall,  and  that  very  soon. 
But  about  this  outrage  committed  against  the 
boy  himself?  We  had  better  take  Ms  informa- 
tions, and  punish  the  fellow." 

'' Certainly ;  I  think  that  is  the  best  way.  His 
conduct  to  the  poor  youth  has  been  merciless  and 
detestable.  We  must  put  him  out  of  this  part 
of  the  country." 

'"  Call  the  lad  in.  In  this  case  I  shall  draw 
up  the  informations  myself,  although  Gregg 
usually  does  that." 

Jenuny,  assisted  by  the  Curate,  entered  the 
room,  and  the  humane  Colonel  desired  him,  as 
he  appeared  ill,  to  sit  down. 

'"  What  is  your  name? "  asked  the  ColoneL 

"  James  M*Evoy,"  he  replied.  "  I'm  the  son. 
Sir,  of  a  man  who  was  once  a  tenant  of  yours." 

''  Ahl  and  pray  how  did  he  cease  to  be  a  tenant 
of  mine? " 

''  Why,  Sir,  your  agent,  Yallow  Sam,  put  him 
out  of  our  farm,  when  my  poor  mother  was  on 
her  sick-bed.  He  chated  my  father.  Sir,  out  of 
some  money — ^part  of  our  rent  it  was,  that  he 
didn't  give  him  a  receipt  for.  When  my  father 
went  to  him  afterwards  for  the  receipt,  Yallow 
Sam  abused  him,  and  called  him  a  rogue,  and 
that,  Sir,  was  what  no  man  ever  called  my 
father  either  before  or  since.  My  father.  Sir, 
threatened  to  tell  you  about  it,  and  you  came 
to  the  country  soon  after;  but  Yallow  Sam  got 
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very  great  wid  my  father  at  that  time,  and 
sent  him  to  sell  bullocks  for  him  about  fifty 
miles  off,  but  when  he  come  back  again  you 
had  left  the  country.  Thin,  Sir,  Yallow  Sam 
said  nothing  till  the  next  half-year's  rent  be- 
came due,  whin  he  came  down  on  my  father  for 
all — ^that  is,  what  he  hadn't  got  the  receipt  for, 
and  the  other  gale — and,  without  any  warning 
in  the  world,  put  him  out.  My  father  offered 
to  pay  all;  but  he  said  he  was  a  rogue,  and  that 
you  had  ordered  him  off  the  estate.  In  less  than 
a  week  after  this  he  put  a  man  that  married 
a  bastard  daughter  of  his  own  into  our  house  and 
place.  That's  God's  truth.  Sir;  and  you'll  find 
it  so,  if  you  inquire  into  it.  It's  a  common  trick 
of  his  to  keep  back  receipts,  and  make  the  ten- 
ants pay  double."  *• 

**  Sacred  Heaven,  O'Brien  1  can  this  be  possi- 
ble? " 

"  Your  best  way.  Colonel,  is  to  inquire  into  it." 

'*  Was  not  your  father  able  to  educate  you  at 
home,  my  boy?  " 

"No,  Sir.  We  soon  got  into  poverty  after 
we  left  your  farm ;  and  another  thing.  Sir,  there 
was  no  Latin  school  in  our  neighbourhood."  . 

"For  what  purpose  did  you  become  a  poor 
scholar?  " 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  hoped  one  day  or  other  to  be 
able  to  raise  my  father  and  mother  out  of  the 
distress  that  Yallow  Sam  brought  on  us." 

"  By  Heaven  I  a  noble  aim,  and  a  noble  senti- 
ment.   And  what  has  this  d— <i  fellow  of  a 

IT  done  to  you?  " 
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'*  Why,  Sir,  yesterday  when  I  went  back  to  the 
school,  he  abused  me,  and  said  that  he  supposed 
most  of  my  relations  were  hanged;  spoke  ill  of 
my  father,  and  said  that  my  mother  " — ^Here  the 
tears  started  to  his  eyes — he  sobbed  aloud. 

*'Gk)  on,  and  be  cool,"  said  the  ColoneL 
•*  What  did  he  say  of  your  mother?  " 

**  He  said.  Sir,  that  she  was  never  married  to 
my  father.  I  know  I  was  wrong,  Sir;  but  if 
it  was  the  king  on  his  throne  that  said  it  of  my 
mother,  I'd  call  him  a  liar.  I  called  him  a  liar, 
and  a  coward,  and  a  villain;  ay.  Sir,  and  if  I  had 
been  able,  I  would  have  tramped  him  under  my 
feet'' 

The  Colonel  looked  steadily  at  him,  but  the 
open  dear  eye  which  the  boy  turned  upon  him 
was  full  of  txuth  and  independence. 

*' And  you  wiU  find,"  said  the  soldier,  ''that 
this  spirited  defence  of  your  mother  will  be  the 
most  fortunate  action  of  your  life.  Well;  he 
struck  you  then,  did  he?  " 

''He  knocked  me  down.  Sir,  with  his  fist — 
then  kicked  me  in  the  back  and  sides.  I  think 
some  of  my  ribs  are  broke." 

"  Ay  I — ^no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  the  ColoneL 
"  And  you  were  only  after  recovering  from  this 
fever  which  is  so  prevalent? " 

"  I  wasn't  a  week  out  of  it.  Sir." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  we  shall  punish  him  for  you/' 

"  Sir,  would  you  hear  me  for  a  word  or  two, 
if  it  would  be  pleasing  to  you?  " 

"  Speak  on,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  would  rather  change  his  punishment 
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I  would — ^that  is — ^if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you — ^It's  this.  Sir — ^I  wouldn't  throuble  you 
now  against  the  master,  if  you'd  be  pleased  to 
rightify  my  father,  and  punish  YaUow  Sam. 
Oh,  Sir,  for  Gkxi's  sake,  put  my  heart-broken 
father  into  his  farm  again  I  If  you  would.  Sir, 
I  could  shed  my  blood,  or  lay  down  my  life  for 
you,  or  for  any  belonging  to  you.  I'm  but  a 
poor  boy.  Sir,  low  and  humble;  but  they  say 
there's  a  greater  Being  than  the  greatest  in  this 
world,  that  listens  to  the  just  prayers  of  the  poor 
and  friendless.  I  was  never  happy.  Sir,  since 
we  left  it — ^neither  was  any  of  us ;  and  when  we'd 
sit  cowld  and  hungry,  about  our  hearth,  we  used 
to  be  talking  of  the  pleasant  days  we  spent  in 
it,  till  the  tears  would  be  smothered  in  curses 
against  him  that  put  us  out  of  it.  Oh,  Sir,  if 
you  could  know  all  that  a  poor  and  honest 
family  suffers,  when  they  are  thrown  into  dis- 
tress by  want  of  feeling  in  their  landlords,  or 
by  the  dishonesty  of  agents,  you  would  consider 
my  father's  case.  I'm  his  favourite  son.  Sir, 
and  good  right  have  I  to  speak  for  him.  If  you 
could  know  the  sorrow,  the  misery,  the  drooping 
down  of  the  spirits,  that  lies  upon  the  counte- 
nances and  the  hearts  of  such  people,  you 
wouldn't,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  think  it  be- 
low you  to  spread  happiness  and  contentment 
among  them  again.  In  the  morning  they  rise 
to  a  day  of  hardship,  no  matter  how  bright  and 
cheerful  it  may  be  to  others — nor  is  there  any 
hope  of  a  brighter  day  for  them;  and  at  night 
they  go  to  their  hard  beds  to  strive  to  sleep  away 
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"  Now,"  said  he,  "  your  father  has  been 
treated  inhumanly,  I  believe;  but  no  matter. 
That  is  not  the  question.  Your  sentiments,  and 
conduct,  and  your  affection  for  your  parents, 
we  noble,  my  boy.  At  present,  I  say,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  history  of  your  father's 
wrongs  be  true  or  false;  you,  at  least,  believe  it 
to  he  true.  From  this  forward — but  by  the  by, 
I  forgot;  how  could  your  bectxning  a  poor 
scholar  relieve  your  parents? " 

"  I  intended  to  become  a  priest.  Sir,  and  then 
to  help  them." 

"Ayl  so  I  thought;  and,  provided  your 
father  were  restored  to  his  farm,  would  you  be 
still  disposed  to  becrane  a  priest?  " 

"  I  would.  Sir;  next  to  helping  my  fathv, 
that  is  what  I  wi^  to  be." 

*'  O'Brien,  what  would  it  cost  to  prepare  him 
respectably  for  the  priesthood? — I  mean,  to  de- 
fray his  expenses  until  he  completes  his  pre- 
paratory education,  in  the  first  place,  and  after^ 
wards  during  his  residence  in  Maynooth? " 

"  I  think  two  hundred  pounds.  Sir,  would  do 
it  easily  and  respectably." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would.  However,  do  you 
send  him — but  first  let  me  ask  what  progress  be 
has  already  made? " 

"  He  has  read — ^in  fact  he  it  nearly  prepared  to 
enter  Maynooth.     His  progress  has  been  very 

lim  to  same  respectable  boarding- 
a  year;  then  let  him  enter  Maynooth, 
bear  the  expense.    But  remanber  I 
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do  not  adopt  this  course  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  history.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter;  I  do  it  on 
his  own  account.  He  is  a  noble  boy,  and  full  of 
fine  qualities,  if  they  be  not  nipped  by  neglect 
and  poverty.  I  loved  my  father  myself,  and 
fought  a  duel  on  his  account;  and  I  honour  the 
son  who  has  spirit  to  defend  his  absent  parenf 

*'  This  is  a  most  surprising  turn  in  the  boy's 
fortunes,  Colonel." 

**  He  deserves  it.  A  soldier,  Mr.  O'Brien,  is 
not  without  his  enthusiasm,  nor  can  he  help  ad- 
miring it  in  others,  when  nobly  and  virtuously 
directed.  To  see  a  boy  in  the  midst  of  poverty, 
encountering  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of 
life,  with  the  hope  of  raising  up  his  parents 
from  distress  to  independence,  hu  a  touch  of 
sublimity  in  it.'' 

''  Ireland,  Colonel,  abounds  with  instances  of 
similar  virtue,  brought  out,  probably,  into  f uUer 
life  and  vigour  by  the  sad  changes  and  depres- 
sions which  are  weighing  down  the  people.  In 
her  glens,  on  her  bleak  mountain  sides,  and  in 
her  remotest  plains,  such  examples  of  pure  af- 
fection, uncommon  energy,  and  humble  heroism, 
are  to  be  seen;  but,  unfortunately,  few  persons 
of  rank  or  observation  mingle  with  the  Irish 
people,  and  their  many  admirable  qualities  pass 
away  without  being  recorded  in  the  literature  of 
their  country.  They  are  certainly  a  strange  peo- 
ple. Colonel,  almost  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  They  are  the  only  people  who 
can  rush  out  from  the  very  virtues  of  private 
to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  at  which  we 
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shudder.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  outcry  about 
their  oppression;  but  that  is  wrong.  Their  in- 
digence and  ignorance  are  rather  the  result  of 
neglect;— of  neglect.  Sir,  from  the  government 
of  the  country — ^f  rom  the  earl  to  the  squireen. 
They  have  b^n  taught  little  that  is  suitable  to 
their  stations  and  duties  in  life,  either  as  tenants 
who  cultivate  our  lands,  or  as  members  of  moral 
or  Christian  society." 

"Well,  well:  I  believe  what  you  say  is  too 
true.  But  touching  the  records  of  virtue  in 
humble  life,  pray  who  would  record  it  when  noth- 
ing goes  down  now-a-days  but  what  is  either 
monstrous  or  fashionable?  " 

"Very  true.  Colonel;  yet  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion,  a  virtuous  Irish  peasant  is  far  from  being 
so  low  a  character  as  a  profligate  man  of  rank." 

"Well,  well,  well  I  Come,  O'Brien,  we  wiU 
drop  the  subject  In  the  meantime,  touching 
this  boy,  as  I  said,  he  must  be  looked  to,  for  he 
has  that  in  him  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
We  shall  now  see  that  this  d — d  pedagogue  be 
punished  for  his  cruelty." 

The  worthy  Colonel  in  a  short  time  dismissed 
poor  Jemmy  with  an  exulting  heart;  but  not 
until  he  had  placed  a  sufficient  sum  in  the 
Curate's  hands  for  enabling  him  to  make  a  re- 
spectable appearance.  Medical  advice  was  also 
procured  for  him,  by  which  he  sooner  overcame 
the  effects  of  his  master's  brutality. 

On  their  way  home  Jemmy  related  to  his 
friend  the  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  his 
Bishop  in  the  shed»  and  the  kind  interest  which 
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that  gentleman  had  taken  in  his  situation  and 
prospects.  Mr.  O'Briei^  told  him  that  the  Bishop 
was  an  excellent  man,  possessing  much  dis- 
crimination and  benevolence;  '"  and  so/'  said  he, 
'^  is  the  Protestant  clergyman  who  accompanied 
him.  They  have  both  gone  among  the  people 
during  this  heavy  visitation  of  disease  and 
famine,  administering  advice  and  assistance;  re- 
straining them  from  those  excesses  which  they 
sometimes  commit,  when,  driven  by  hunger, 
they  attack  provision-carts,  bakers'  shops,  or  the 
houses  of  farmers  who  are  known  to  possess  a 
stock  of  meal  or  potatoes.  Grod  knows,  it  is  an 
excusable  kind  of  robbery;  yet  it  is  i:ight  to  re- 
strain them." 

'"  It  is  a  pleasant  thing.  Sir,  to  see  clergymen 
of  every  religion  working  together  to  make  the 
people  happy." 

**  It  is  certainly  so,"  replied  the  Curate;  "  and 
I  am  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  Ireland, 
James,  who  do  so  much  good  without  distinction 
of  creed  or  party.  They  are  generally  kind  and 
charitable  to  the  poor;  so  are  their  wives  and 
daughters.  I  have  often  known  them  to  cheer 
the  sick-bed — to  assist  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
— to  advise  and  admonish  the  profligate,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  to  reclaim  them.  But  now 
about  your  own  prospects ;  I  think  you  should  go 
and  see  your  family  as  soon  as  your  health  per- 
mits you." 

"I  would  give  my  right  hand,"  replied 
Jemmy, ''  just  to  see  them,  if  it  was  only  for  five 
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minutes :  but  I  cannot  go.  I  vowed  that  I  would 
never  enter  my  native  parish  until  I  should  be- 
come a  Catholic  clergyman.  I  vowed  that.  Sir, 
to  Gk)d — ^and  with  his  assistance  I  will  keep  my 
vow/* 

"Well,**  said  the  curate,  "you  are  right 
And  now  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice.  In  the 
first  place,  learn  to  speak  as  correctly  as  you 
can;  lay  aside  the  vulgarisms  of  conversation 
peculiar  to  the  common  people;  and  speak  pre- 
cisely as  you  would  write.  By  the  by,  you  ac- 
quitted yourself  to  admiration  with  the  ColoneL 
A  little  stumbling  there  was  in  the  beginning; 
but  you  got  over  it.  You  see,  James,  the  force 
of  truth  and  simplicity.  I  could  scarcely  re- 
strain my  tears  while  you  spoke/' 

"  If  I  had  not  been  in  earnest.  Sir,  I  could 
never  have  spoken  as  I  did." 

"You  never  could.  Truth,  James,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  eloquence;  he  who  knowingly 
speaks  what  is  not  true,  may  dazzle  and  per- 
plex; but  he  will  never  touch  with  that  power 
and  pathos  which  spring  from  truth.  Fiction 
is  successful  only  by  borrowing  her  habiliments. 
Now,  James,  for  a  little  more  advice.  Don't  let 
the  idea  of  having  been  a  poor  scholar  deprive 
you  of  self-respect;  neither  let  your  unexpected 
turn  of  fortune  cause  you  to  forget  what  you 
have  suflfered.  Hold  a  middle  course;  be  firm 
and  independent;  without  servility  on  the  one 
hand,  or  vanity  on  the  other.  You  have  also  too 
much  good  sense,  and,  I  hope,  too  much  religion, 
to  ascribe  what  this  day  has  brought  forth  in 
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your  behalf,  to  any  other  cause  than  Grod.  It 
has  pleased  him  to  raise  you  from  misery  to  ease 
and  comfort;  to  him,  therefore,  be  it  referred, 
and  to  him  be  your  thanks  and  prayers  directed. 
You  owe  him  much,  for  you  now  can  perceive 
the  value  of  what  he  has  done  for  you  I  May 
his  name  be  blessed  1 " 

Jemimy  was  deeply  affected  by  the  kindness 
of  his  friend,  for  such,  in  friendship's  truest 
sense,  was  he  to  him.  He  expressed  the  obliga- 
tions which  he  owed  him,  and  promised  to  follow 
the  excellent  advice  he  had  just  received. 

The  schoolmaster's  conduct  to  the  poor  scholar 
had,  before  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  it  oc- 
curred, been  known  through  the  parish.  Thady 
O'Rorke,  who  had  but  just  recovered  from  the 
epidemic,  felt  so  bitterly  exasperated  at  the  out- 
rage, that  he  brought  his  father  to  the  parish 
priest,  to  whom  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all 
that  our  hero  and  the  poorer  children  of  the 
school  had  suffered.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
went  among  the  more  substantial  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  co-operation  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  driving 
the  tyrant  out  of  the  parish. 

Jemmy,  who  still  lived  at  the  ""  House  of  En- 
tertainment," on  hearing  what  they  intended  to 
do,  begged  Mr.  O'Brien  to  allow  him,  provided 
the  master  should  be  removed  from  the  school 
to  decline  prosecuting  him. 

''  He  has  been  cruel  to  me,  no  doubt,"  he 
added;  *' still  I  cannot  forget  that  his  cruelty 
has  been  the  means  of  changing  my  condition  in 
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Kf e  so  mudi  for  the  better.  If  he  is  put  out  of 
the  parish  it  will  be  punishment  enough;  and» 
to  say  the  truth.  Sir,  I  can  now  forgive  every- 
body. Maybe,  had  I  been  still  neglected  I  might 
punish  him;  but,  in  the  meantime,  to  show  him 
and  the  world  that  I  didn't  deserve  his  severity, 
I  forgive  himu" 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  disposed  to  check  a  soiti- 
ment  that  did  the  boy's  heart  so  much  honour; 
he  waited  on  the  Colonel  the  next  morning,  ac- 
quainted him  with  Jemmy's  wishes,  and  the  in- 
dictment was  quashed  immediately  after  the 
schoolmaster's  removal  from  his  situation. 

Our  hero's  personal  appearance  was  by  this 
time  incredibly  changed  for  the  better.  His 
countenance,  naturally  expressive  of  feeliug, 
firmness,  and  intellect,  now  appeared  to  addi- 
tional advantage;  so  did  his  whole  person,  when 
dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  black.  No  man  ac- 
quainted with  life  can  be  ignorant  of  the  im- 
provement which  genteel  apparel  produces  in 
the  carriage,  tone  of  thought,  and  principles  of 
an  individual.  It  gives  a  man  confidence,  self- 
respect,  and  a  sense  of  equality  with  his  compan- 
ions; it  inspires  him  with  energy,  indep^idence, 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  courtesy  of  manner,  and 
elevation  of  language.  The  face  becomes 
manly,  bold,  and  free;  the  brow  open,  and  the 
eye  clear;  there  is  no  slinking  through  narrow 
lanes  and  back  streets:  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smoothly  dressed  man  steps  out  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  spare  the  eartii,  or  to  walk  as  if 
he  trod  on  egg&jMitfMi    No;  he  brushes  on- 
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ward;  is  the  first  to  accost  his  friends;  gives  a 
careless  bow  to  this,  a  bluff  nod  to  that,  and  a 
patronising  ^'how  d'ye  do"  to  a  third,  who  is 
worse  dressed  than  himself.  Trust  me,  kind 
reader,  that  good  clothes  are  calculated  to  ad- 
vance a  man  in  life  nearly  as  well  as  good  prin- 
ciples, especially  in  a  world  like  this,  where  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  taken  as  the  exponent  of 
what  is  beneath  it. 

Jemmy,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  now 
waited  upon  the  Bishop,  who  was  much  surprised 
at  the  uncomimon  turn  of  fortune  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  favour.  He  also  expressed 
his  willingness  to  help  him  forward,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes.  In  order  to  place  the  boy  directly  under 
suitable  patronage,  Mr.  O'Brien  suggested  that 
the  choice  of  the  school  should  be  left  to  the 
Bishop.  This,  perhaps,  flattered  him  a  little, 
for  who  is  without  his  weaknesses?  A  school 
near  the  metropolis  was  accordingly  fixed  upon, 
to  which  Jemmy,  now  furnished  with  a  hand- 
some outfit,  was  accordingly  sent.  There  we 
will  leave  him,  reading  with  eagerness  and  as- 
siduity, whilst  we  return  to  look  after  Colmiel 
B.  and  his  agent. 

One  morning  after  James's  departure,  the 
Colonel's  servant  waited  upon  Mr.  O'Brien  with 
a  note  from  his  master,  intimating  a  wish  to  see 
him.  He  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  that  gen- 
tleman, who  was  then  preparing  to  visit  the  es- 
tate which  he  had  so  long  neglected. 

**  I  am  going,"  said  he, ''  to  see  how  my  agent. 
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Yellow  Sam,  as  they  call  him,  and  my  tenants 
agree.  It  is  my  determination,  Mr.  O'Brien,  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
moval of  our  protSgS's  father.  I  shall,  more- 
over, look  closely  into  the  state  and  feelings  of 
my  tenants  in  general.  It  is  probable  I  shall 
visit  many  of  them,  and  certain  that  I  will  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  this  man." 

"  It  is  better  late  than  never.  Colonel;  but 
still,  though  I  am  a  friend  to  the  people,  yet  I 
would  recommend  you  to  be  guided  by  great 
caution,  and  the  evidence  of  respectable  and  dis- 
interested men  only.    You  must  not  certainly 
entertain  all  the  complaints  you  may  hear,  with- 
out dear  proof,  for  I  regret  to  say,  that  too 
many  of  tiie  idle  and  political  portion  of  the 
peasantry  are  apt  to  throw  the  blame  of  their 
own  foUy  and  ignorance — ^yes,   and  of  thdr 
crimes,  also— upon  those  who  in  no  way  have 
occasioned  either  their  poverty  or  their  wicked- 
ness.   They    are    frequently    apt    to    consider 
themselves   oppressed,   if   concessions   are   not 
made,  to  which  theyt  as  idle  and  indolent  men, 
who  neglect  their  own  business,  have  no  fair 
claim.    Bear  this  in  mind.  Colonel — be  cool,  use 
discrimination,  take  your  proofs  from  others 
besides  the  parties  concerned,  or  their  friends, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  arrive  at  the  truth." 
'*  O'Brieny    you    would   make    an    excellent 
agent." 

'*!  have  studied  the  people.  Sir,  and  know 
them.    I  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  their 
I,  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  super- 
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stitions.  I  have  felt  them  all  myself,  as  they 
feel  them;  but  I  trust  I  have  got  above  their 
influence  where  it  is  evil,  for  there  are  many 
fine  touches  of  character  among  them,  which  I 
should  not  willingly  part  with.  No,  Sir,  I 
should  make  a  bad  agent,  having  no  capacity 
for  transacting  business.  I  could  direct  and 
overlook,  but  nothing  more.'' 

''  Well,  then,  I  shaU  set  out  to-morrow;  and 
in  the  meantime,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  pointing  out 
my  duty  as  an  Irish  landlord,  conscious  that  I 
have  too  long  neglected  it." 

''  Eandness,  Colonel,  is  the  way  to  the  Irish 
heart.  There  is  but  one  man  in  Ireland  who 
can  make  an  Irishman  ungrateful,  and  that  is 
his  priest.  I  regret  that  in  times  of  political 
excitement,  and  especiaUy  during  electioneering 
struggles,  the  interference  of  the  clergy  pro- 
duces disastrous  effects  upon  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  people.  When  a  tenant  meets  the  land- 
lord whom  he  has  deserted  in  the  critical  moment 
of  the  contest — ^the  landlord  to  whom  he  has 
solemnly  promised  his  support,  and  who,  per- 
haps, as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  has  ad- 
vocated his  claims  and  his  rights,  and  who, 
probably,  has  been  kind  and  indulgent  to  him 
— I  say,  when  he  meets  him  afterwards,  his 
shufflings,  excuses,  and  evasions  are  grievous. 
He  is  driven  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation  in 
explaining  his  conduct;  he  expresses  his  repent- 
ance, curses  himself  for  his  ingratitude,  promises 
well  for  the  future,  but  seldom  or  never  can  be 

IV— 19 
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prevailed  upon  to  state  candidly  that  he  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  priest  In  some  instances, 
however,  he  admits  this,  and  inveighs  bitteriy 
against  his  interference — ^but  this  is  only  whilst 
in  the  presence  of  his  landlord.  I  think.  Colo- 
nel, that  no  clergyman,  set  apart  as  he  is  for 
the  concerns  of  a  better  world,  should  become 
a  firebrand  in  the  secular  pursuits  and  turmdls 
of  this/' 

**  I  wish,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  every  clergyman 
of  your  churdi  resembled  you,  and  acted  up  to 
your  sentiments:  our  common  country  would  be 
the  better  for  if 

'*  I  endeavour  to  act.  Sir,  as  a  man  who  has 
purely  spiritual  duties  to  perform.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  be  agitated  and  inflamed  by  the  politi- 
cal passions  and  animosities  of  the  world.  Our 
lot  is  differently  cast,  and  we  ought  to  abide 
by  it.  The  priest  and  politician  can  no  more 
agree  than  good  and  eviL  I  speak  with  respect 
to  all  chiux^hes." 

"  And  so  do  I." 

'"What  stay  do  you  intend  to  make.  Colo- 
nel? " 

'*  I  think  about  a  month.  I  shall  visit  some 
of  my  old  friends  tiiere,  from  whom  I  expect  a 
history  of  the  state  and  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try. 

''  Tou  will  hear  both  sides  of  tiie  question  be- 
fore you  act?  " 

'*  Certainly.  I  have  written  to  my  agent  to 
say  that  I  s^all  look  very  closely  into  my  own 
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affairs  on  this  occasion.     I  thought  it  fair  to 
give  him  notice." 

**  Well,  Sir,  I  wish  you  all  success." 
"  Farewell,  Mr.  O'Brien;  I  shall  see  you  im- 
mediately after  my  return." 

The  Colonel  performed  his  journey  by  slow 
stages,  until  he  reached  ''  the  hall  of  his  fathers," 
— for  it  was  such,  although  he  had  not  for  years 
resided  in  it.  It  presented  the  wreck  of  a  fine 
old  mansion,  situated  within  a  crescent  of 
stately  beeches,  whose  moss-covered  and  ragged 
trunks  gave  symptons  of  decay  and  neglect. 
The  lawn  had  been  once  beautiful,  and  the 
demesne  a  noble  one;  but  that  which  blights  the 
industry  of  the  tenant — ^the  curse  of  absenteeism 
— had  also  left  the  marks  of  ruin  stamped  upon 
every  object  around  him.  The  lawn  was  little 
better  than  a  common;  the  pond  was  thick  with 
weeds  and  sluggish  water-plants,  that  almost 
covered  its  surface;  and  a  light  elegant  bridge, 
that  spanned  a  river  which  ran  before  the  house, 
was  also  moss-grown  and  dilapidated.  The 
hedges  were  mixed  up  with  briers,  the  gates 
broken,  or  altogether  removed,  the  fields  were 
rank  with  the  ruinous  luxuriance  of  weeds,  and 
the  grass-grown  avenues  spoke  of  solitude  and 
desertion.  The  still  appearance,  too,  of  the 
house  itself,  and  the  absence  of  smoke  from  its 
time-tinged  chimneys — ^all  told  a  tale  which  con- 
stitutes one,  perhaps  the  greatest,  portion  of 
Ireland's  misery  I  Even  then  he  did  not  ap- 
proach it  with  the  intention  of  residing  there 
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during  his  sojourn  in  the  country.  It  was  not 
habitable,  nor  had  it  been  so  for  years.  The  road 
by  which  he  travelled  lay  near  it,  and  he  could 
not  pass  without  looking  upon  the  place  where 
a  long  line  of  gallant  ancestors  had  succeeded 
each  other,  lived  their  span,  and  disappeared  in 
their  turn. 

He  contemplated  it  for  some  time  in  a  kind 
of  reverie.  There  it  stood,  sombre  and  silent ; — 
its  gray  walls  mouldering  away — its  windows 
dark  and  broken; — ^like  a  man  forsaken  by  the 
world,  compelled  to  bear  the  storms  of  life  with- 
out the  hand  of  a  friend  to  support  him,  though 
age  and  decay  render  him  less  capable  of  en- 
during them.  For  a  moment  fancy  repeopled 
it; — ^again  the  stir  of  life,  pastime,  mirth,  and 
hospitality  echoed  within  its  walls;  the  train  of 
his  long-departed  relatives  return^;  the  din  of 
rude  and  boisterous  enjoyment  peculiar  to  the 
times;  the  cheerful  tumult  of  the  hall  at  dinner; 
the  family  feuds  and  festivities ;  the  vanities  and 
the  passions  of  Ihose  who  now  slept  in  dust; — 
all — ^all  came  before  him  once  more,  and  played 
their  part  in  the  vision  of  the  moment! 

As  he  walked  on,  the  flitting  wing  of  a  bat 
struck  him  lightly  in  its  flight;  he  awoke  from 
the  remembrances  which  crowded  on  him,  and,  re- 
suming his  journey,  soon  arrived  at  the  inn  of 
the  nearest  town,  where  he  stopped  that  njght 
The  next  morning  he  saw  his  agent  for  a  short 
time,  but  declined  entering  upon  business.  For 
a  few  days  more  he  visited  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  from  whom  he  received  suffi* 
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dent  information  to  satisfy  him,  that  neither 
he  himself  nor  his  agent  was  popular  among 
his  tenantry.  Many  flying  reports  of  the 
agent's  dishonesty  and  tyranny  were  mepjdoned 
to  him,  and  in  every  instance  he  took  down  the 
names  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  M'Evoy's  case  had  occurred  more  than 
ten  years  before,  but  he  found  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  poor  man's  injury  was  strongly 
and  bitterly  retained  in  the  recollections  of  the 
people — a  circumstance  which  extorted  from  the 
blunt,  but  somewhat  sentimental  soldier,  a  just 
observation: — **1  think,"  said  he,  **that  there 
are  no  people  in  the  world  who  remember  either 
an  injury  or  a  kindness  so  long  as  the  Irish." 

When  the  tenants  were  apprised  of  his  pres- 
ence among  them,  they  experienced  no  particu- 
lar feeling  upon  the  subject.  During  all  his 
former  visits  to  his  estate,  he  appeared  merely 
the  creature  and  puppet  of  his  agent,  who  never 
acted  the  buUy,  nor  tricked  himself  out  in  his 
brief  authority  more  imperiously  than  he  did 
before  him.  The  knowledge  of  this  damped 
them,  and  rendered  any  expectations  of  redress 
or  justice  from  the  landlord  a  matter  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

"  If  he  wasn't  so  great  a  man,"  they  observed, 
*'  who  thinks  it  below  him  to  speak  to  his  tenants, 
or  hear  their  complaints,  there  'ud  be  some 
hope.  But  that  rip  of  hell.  Tallow  Sam,  can 
wind  him  round  ]]ds  finger  like  a  thread,  an' 
does,  too.  There's  no  use  in  thinkin'  to  petition 
him,  or  to  lodge  a  complaint  against  Stony  Heart, 
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for  fhe  first  thing  he'd  do  'ud  be  to  put  it  into 
the  yallow  boy's  hands,  an'  thin,  Grod  be  marci- 
ful  to  thim  that  'ud  complain.  No,  no;  the  best 
way  is  to  wait  till  Sam's  masther^  takes  him; 
an'  who  knows  but  that  'ud  be  sooner  nor  we 
think." 

**  They  say,"  another  would  reply,  "  that  the 
Colonel  is  a  good  gintleman  for  all  that,  an' 
that  if  he  could  once  know  the  truth,  he'd  pitch 
the  *  yaUow  boy '  to  the  *  ould  boy.' " 

No  sooner  was  it  known  by  his  tenantry  that 
the  head  landlord  was  disposed  to  redress  their 
grievances,  and  hear  their  complaints,  than  the 
smothered  attachment,  which  long  neglect  had 
nearly  extinguished,  now  burst  forth  with  un- 
common power. 

''  Aughl  by  this  an'  by  that,  the  thrue  blood's 
in  him  stiU.  The  rale  gintleman  to  dale  wid, 
for  everl  We  knew  he  aoly  wanted  to  come  at 
the  thruth,  an'  thin  he'd  back  us  agin  the  villain 
that  harrished  us!  To  the  divil  wid  skamin'  up- 
starts, that  hasn't  the  ould  blood  in  thim!  What 
are  they  but  sconces  an'  chates,  every  one  o' 
thim,  barrin'  an  odd  one,  for  a  wondherl " 

The  Colonel's  estate  now  presented  a  scene  of 
gladness  and  bustle.  Every  person  who  felt  in 
the  slightest  degree  aggrieved,  got  his  petition 
drawn  up;  and,  but  that  we  fear  our  sketch  is 
already  too  long,  we  could  gratify  the  reader's 
curiosity  by  submitting  a  few  of  them.  It  is 
sufiident  to  say,  that  they  came  to  him  in  every 
shape — ^in  all  tbe  variety  of  diction  that  the  poor 
English   language    admits   of — ^in   the   school- 
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master's  best  copy-hand,  and 
pedalianism  of  pedantry — in  tl 
more  Scriptural  terms  of  the  ] 
the  engrossing  hand  and  legal  p 
tomey — in  the  milituy  form,  ev 
of  the  shrewd  old  pensioner — a 
sical  style  of  \he  yming  priest; 
all  of  the  foregoing  were  enUst 
of  those  who  had  petitions  to  s 
Colonel  himself,  God  bless  him  I 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
the  Colonel  had  resolved  to  coi 
plaints  of  his  tenantry  with  the 
his  agent  gave  him  of  the  cranp] 
for  the  former,  and  the  foUowin 
place  between  them. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Carsoi 
for  requesting  your  presence  ton 
usual.  I  have  taken  it  into  mj 
something  of  my  own  tenantr 
have  pestered  me  with  petitions, 
ccHnplaints,  I  am  anxious  to  h&y 
as  you  know  them  better  than  I 

"  Before  we  enter  on  business 
me  to  inquire  if  you  feel  relieve* 
attadc  you  complained  of  the  da; 
day?  I'm  of  a  bilious  habit  m} 
something  about  the  managemen 

"  A  good  digestion  is  an  excel 
son;  as  for  me,  I  drank  too  m 

my  friend  B y;  and  there'f 

don't  like  cold  wines,  they  never 

"  Nor    do    I;    tlrey    are    not 
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Your  father  was  celebrated  for  his  wines.  Colo- 
nel: I  remember  an  anecdote  told  me  by  Cap- 
tain Ferguson — by  the  by,  do  you  know  where 
Ferguson  could  be  found,  now.  Sir?  ** 

*'Not  L  What  wines  do  yaa  drink,  Car- 
son?'' 

'*  A  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry.  Sir,  at  diimer; 
and  about  ten  o'clock^  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water." 

*'  Carson,  you  are  sober  and  prudent.  Well, 
about  Ihese  cursed  petitions;  you  must  help  me 
to  dispose  of  them.  Why,  a  man  would  think 
by  the  tenor  of  them,  that  these  tenants  of  mine 
are  ground  to  dust  by  a  tyrant." 

"'Ah!  Colonel,  you  know  little  about  these 
fellows.  iThey  would  make  blad^  white.  Go 
and  take  a  ride.  Sir,  return  about  four  o'clock, 
and  I  will  have  everything  as  it  ought  to  be." 

""  I  wish  to  heaven,  Carson,  I  had  your  talents 
for  business.  Do  you  think  my  tenants  at- 
tached to  me?  " 

''  Attached!  Sir,  they  are  ready  to  cut  your 
throat  or  mine,  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. You  could  not  conceive  their  knavish- 
ness  and  dishonesty,  except  you  happened  to  be 
an  agent  for  a  few  years." 

'"  So  I  have  been  told,  and  I  am  resolved  to 
remove  every  dishonest  tenant  from  my  estate. 
Is  there  not  a  man,  for  instance,  called  Brady? 
He  has  sent  me  a  long-winded  petition  here. 
What  do  you  think  of  him?  " 

''  Show  me  the  petition,  ColoneL" 
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"  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it  just  now;  but 
you  shall  see  it.  In  the  mean  time  what's  your 
opinion  of  the  fellow?  " 

"  Bradyl  Why  I  know  the  man  particularly 
welL  He  is  one  of  my  faTourites.  What  the 
deuce  could  the  fellow  petitim  about,  though? 
I  promised  the  other  day  to  renew  his  lease  for 
him." 

"  Oh,  thMi,  if  he  be  a  favourite  of  yours,  his 
petition  may  go  to  the  devil,  I  suppose?  Is  the 
man  honest?  *' 

"  Remarkably  so;  and  has  paid  his  rents  very 
punctually.     He  is  one  of  our  safest  tenants." 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  called  CuUen? " 

**  The  most  litigious  scoundrel  on  the  estate." 

"  Indeed!  Oh,  then,  we  must  look  into  the 
merits  of  hu  petition,  as  he  is  not  honest.  Had 
he  been  honest  like  Brady,  Carson,  I  should 
have  dismissed  it." 

"  CuUen,  Sir,  is  a  dangerous  fellow.  Do  you 
know,  that  rascal  has  diarged  me  with  keeping 
back  his  receipts,  and  with  making  him  pay 
double  rent! — ha,  ha,  hal  Upon  my  honour,  it's 
fact" 

"  The  scouDdrell  We  shall  sift  him  to  some 
purpose,  however." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  Sir,  you  will  send 
him  about  his  business;  for  if  it  be  once  known 
that  you  listen  to  malicious  petiticHis,  my  au- 
thority over  such  villains  as  Cullen  is  lost" 

''Well,  I  set  him  aside  for  the  present 
Here*s  a  long  list  of  others,  all  of  whom 
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been  oppressed,  forsooth.  Is  there  a  man  called 
M*Evoy  on  my  estate? — ^Dominick  M*Evoy,  I 
think." 

"M*Evoy!  Why  that  rascal.  Sir,  has  not 
been  your  tenant  for  ten  years!  His  petition. 
Colonel,  is  a  key  to  the  nature  of  their  grievances 
in  general." 

"I  believe  you,  Carson — most  implicitly  do 
I  believe  that.    Well,  about  that  rascal? " 

''  Why,  it  is  so  long  since,  that  upon  my  hon- 
our, I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  circum- 
stances of  his  misconduct.    He  ran  away." 

"  Who  is  in  his  farm  now,  Carson? " 

^^  A  very  decent  man.  Sir.  One  Jackson,  an 
exceedingly  worthy,  honest,  industrious  fellow. 
I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  bringing 
Jackson  on  your  estate." 

'*  Is  Jackson  married?    Has  he  a  family?  " 

"Married I  Let  me  seel  Why — ^yes — ^I  &e- 
lieve  he  is.  Oh,  by  the  by,  now  I  think  of  it, 
he  is  married,  and  to  a  very  respectable  woman, 
too.  Certainly,  I  remember — she  usually  ac- 
companies him  when  he  pays  his  rents." 

"'  Then  your  system  must  be  a  good  one,  Car- 
son; you  weed  out  the  idle  and  profligate,  to 
replace  them  by  the  honest  and  industrious? " 

"  Precisely  so.  Sir;  that  is  my  systeuL" 

"Yet  there  are  agents  who  invert  your  sys- 
tem in  some  cases;  who  drive  out  the  honest  and 
industrious,  and  encourage  the  idle  and  profli- 
gate; who  connive  at  them,  Carson,  and  fill  the 
estates  they  manage  with  their  own  dependents, 
or  relatives,  as  the  case  may  be.    You  have 
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been  always  opposed  to  this,  and  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it." 

"  No  nian,  Colonel  B ,  filling  the  situation 

which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  under  you,  could 
study  your  interests  with  greater  zeal  and  as- 
siduity. God  knows,  I  have  had  so  many  quar- 
rels, and  feuds,  and  wranglings,  with  these  fel- 
lows, in  order  to  squeeze  money  out  of  them  to 
meet  your  difficulties,  that,  upon  my  honour,  I 
think  if  it  required  five  dozen  oaths  to  hang  me, 
they  could  be  procured  upon  your  estate.  An 
agent.  Colonel,  who  is  faithful  to  the  landlord, 
is  seldom  popular  with  the  tenants." 

""  I  can't  exactly  see  that,  Carson ;  and  I  have 
known  an  unpopular  landlord  rendered  highly 
popular  by  the  judicious  management  of  an  en- 
lightened and  hcmest  agent,  who  took  no  bribes, 
Carson,  and  who  neither  extorted  from  nor 
ground  the  tenantry  under  him — something  like 
a  counterpart  of  yourself.  But  you  may  be 
right  in  general." 

''  Is  there  anything  particular.  Colonel,  in 
which  I  can  assist  you  now?  " 

""  Not  now.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  charac- 
ter of  those  fellows  from  you  who  know  them. 
Come  down  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock; 
these  petitioners  will  be  assembled,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  assist  me." 

"  Colonel,  remember  I  forewarn  you,  that  you 
are  plunging  into  a  mesh  of  difficulties,  which 
you  will  never  be  able  to  disentangle.  Leave 
the  fellows  to  me.  Sir;  I  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.    Besides,  upon  my  honour,  you  are  not 
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equal  to  it,  in  pmnt  of  health.  You  look  ill. 
Fray  allow  me  to  take  home  their  papers,  and 
I  shall  have  aU  dear  and  satisfactory  before 
two  o'clock.    They  know  my  method,  Sir." 

**  They  do,  Carson,  they  do;  but  I  am  anxious 
they  should  also  know  mine.  Besides,  it  will 
amuse  me,  for  I  want  excitement.  Grood  day, 
for  the  present;  you  will  be  down  about  twelve, 
or  one  at  the  farthest." 

"'  Certainly,  Sir.    GrOod  morning.  Colonel" 

The  agent  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  per- 
ceive that  there  were  touches  of  cutting  irony  in 
some  of  the  Colonel's  expressions,  which  he  did 
not  like.  There  was  a  drjmess,  too,  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  and  words,  blended  with  a  copious- 
ness of  good  humour,  which,  taken  altogether, 
caused  him  to  feel  uncomfortable.  He  could 
have  wished  the  Colonel  at  the  devil;  yet  had  the 
said  Colonel  never  been  more  familiar  in  his 
life,  nor,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  readier  to 
agree  with  ahnost  every  observation  made  to 
him. 

"Well,"  thought  he,  ''he  may  act  as  he 
pleases;  I  have  feathered  my  nest,  at  all  events, 
and  disregard  him." 

Colonel  B ,  in  fact,  ascertained  with  ex- 
treme regret,  that  something  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  to  secure  the  good-will  of  his  tenants ;  that 
the  conduct  of  his  agent  had  been  marked  by 
rapacity  and  bribery  almost  incredible.  He  had 
exacted  from  the  tenantry  in  general  the  per- 
formance of  duty-labour  to  such  an  extent,  that 
his  immense  agricultural  farms  were  managed 
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with  little  expense  to  himself.  If  a  poor  man's 
com  were  drop  ripe,  or  his  hay  in  a  precarious 
state,  or  his  turf  undrawn,  he  must  suffer  his 
oats,  hay,  and  turf,  to  be  lost,  in  order  to  secure 
the  crops  of  the  agent.  If  he  had  spirit  to  re- 
fuse, he  must  expect  to  become  a  martjrr  to  his 
resentment.  In  renewing  leases  his  extortions 
were  exorbitant;  ten,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
guineas  he  claimed  as  a  fee  for  his  favour,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  party;  yet  this  was 
quite  distinct  from  the  renewal  fine,  and  went 
into  his  own  pocket.  When  such  "'  glove 
money  "  was  not  to  be  had,  he  would  accept  of 
a  cow  or  horse,  to  which  he  usually  made  a  point 
to  take  a  fancy;  or  he  wanted  to  purchase  a 
firkin  of  butter  at  that  particular  time;  and  the 
poor   people   usually   made  every   sacrifice   to 

avoid  his  vengeance.    It  is  due  to  Colonel  B 

to  say,  that  he  acted  in  the  investigaticm  of  his 
agent's  conduct  with  the  strictest  honour  and 
impartiality.  He  scrutinised  every  statement 
thoroughly,  pleaded  for  him  as  temperately  as 
he  could;  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  extenuating 
motives  for  his  most  indefensible  proceedings; 
but  all  would  not  da  The  cases  were  so  dear 
and  evident  against  him,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  had  been  for  years 
looking  upon  the  system  of  selfish  misrule  which 
he  practised,  that  at  length  the  generous  Colo- 
nel's blood  boiled  with  indignation  in  his  veins 
at  the  contemplation  of  his  villany.  He  ac- 
cused himself  bitterly  for  neglecting  his  duties 
as  a  landlord,  and  felt  both  remorse  and  shame 
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for  having'  wasted  his  time,  health,  and  money, 
in  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  Londm  and 
Paris;  whilst  a  cunning,  unprincipled  upstart 
played  the  vampire  with  his  tenants,  and  turned 
his  estate  into  a  scene  of  oppression  and  poverty. 
Nor  was  this  all;  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  property  more  and  more  into  his  own 
clutches,  a  point  whidi  he  would  ultimately  have 
gained,  had  not  the  Colonel's  late  succession  to 
so  large  a  fortune  enabled  him  to  meet  his 
claims. 

At  one  o'clock  the  tenants  were  all  assembled 
about  the  inn  door,  where  the  Colonel  had  re- 
solved to  hold  his  little  court.  The  agent  him- 
self soon  arrived,  as  did  several  other  gentlonen, 
the  Colonel's  friends,  who  knew  the  people,  and 
could  speak  to  their  character. 

The  first  man  called  was  Dominick  M'Evoy. 
No  sooner  was  his  name  uttered,  than  a  mild, 
poor-looking  man,  rather  advanced  in  years, 
came  forward. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel,"  said  Carson, 
"  here  is  some  mistake;  this  man  is  not  one  of 
your  tenants.  You  may  ronemba:  I  told  you 
so  this  morning." 

"  I  remember  it,"  replied  the  Colonel;  "  this 
is  'the  rascal*  you  spoke  of — ^is  he  not? 
M'Evoy,"  the  Colonel  proceeded,  "  you  will  re- 
ply to  my  questions  with  strict  truth.  You  will 
state  nothing  but  what  has  occurred  between  you 
and  my  agent:  vou  must  not  even  turn  a  circum- 
stance in  your 
scm,  by  either 
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it,  more  or  less  than  the  truth.  I  say  this  to 
you,  and  to  all  present;  for,  upon  my  honour, 
I  shall  dismiss  the  first  case  in  which  I  discover 
a  falsehood." 

"  Wid  the  help  o*  the  Ahnighty,  Sir,  111  state 
nothing  but  the  bare  thruth." 

"  How  long  are  you  off  my  estate?  '* 

"  Ten  years,  your  honour,  or  a  little  more." 

"How  came  you  to  run  away  out  of  your 
farm?" 

"  Run  away,  your  honour  1  Grod,  he  knows,  I 
didn't  run  away.  Sir.  The  whole  counthry  knows 
that" 

"  Yes,  run  away!  Mr.  Carson,  here,  stated  to 
me  this  morning,  that  you  ran  away.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  integrity,  and  would  not  state  a 
falsehood." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Colonel,  not  positively. 
I  told  you  I  did  not  exactly  rememb^  the  cir- 
cumstances; I  said  I  thought  so;  but  I  may  be 
wrong,  for,  indeed,  my  memory  of  facts  is  not 
good.  M*Evoy,  however,  is  a  very  honest  man, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  state  everything  as  it 
happened,  fairly  and  without  malice." 

"  An  honest  ^  rascal/  I  suppose  you  mean,  Mr. 
Carson,"  said  the  Colonel,  bitterly.  "Proceed, 
M'Evoy." 

M'Evoy  stated  the  circumstances  precisely  as 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  them;  after 
which  the  Colonel  turned  round  to  his  agent 
and  inquired  what  he  had  to  say  in  reply. 

"  You  cannot  expect,  Colonel  B "  he  re- 
plied, "  that  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  business 
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on  my  hands,  I  could  remember,  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  the  precise  state  of  this  particular 
case.  Perhaps  I  may  have  some  papers,  a 
memorandum  or  so,  at  home,  that  may  throw 
light  upon  it.  At  present  I  can  only  say,  that 
the  man  failed  in  his  rents,  I  ejected  him,  and 
put  a  better  tenant  in  his  places  I  cannot  see 
a  crime  in  that.'' 

"Plase  your  honour,"  replied  M'Evoy,  "I 
can  prove  by  them  that's  standin'  to  the  fore 
this  minute,  as  well  as  by  this  written  Affidavit, 
Sir,  that  I  offered  him  the  full  rint,  havin',  at 
the  same  time,  as  Grod  is  my  judge,  ped  part 
of  it  afore." 

"That  is  certainly  false — an  untrue  and 
malicious  statement,"  said  Carson.  "'  I  now  re- 
member that  the  cause  of  my  resentment — ^yes, 
of  my  just  resentment  against  you,  was  your  re- 
porting that  I  received  your  rent  and  withheld 
your  receipt." 

**Then,"  observed  the  Colonel,  "there  has 
been  more  than  one  charge  of  that  nature 
brought  against  you?  You  mentioned  another 
to  me  this  morning,  if  I  mistake  not." 

'*  I  have  made  my  oath,  your  honour,  of  the 
thruth  of  it;  an'  here  is  a  dacent  man.  Sir,  a 
Protestant,  that  lent  me  the  money,  an'  was 
present  when  I  offered  it  to  him.  Mr.  Smith, 
come  forrid.  Sir,  an'  spake  up  for  the  poor  man, 
as  you're  always  willin'  to  do." 

"I  object  to  his  evidence,"  said  Carson:  "he 
is  my  open  enemy." 

"I  am  your  enemy,  Mr.  Carson,  or  rather 
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the  enemy  of  your  corruption  and  want  of 
honesty/'  said  Smith :  "  but,  as  you  say,  an  open 
one.  I  scorn  to  say  behind  your  back  what  I 
wouldn't  say  to  your  face.  Right  well  you 
know  I  was  present  when  he  tendered  you  his 
rent.  I  lent  him  part  of  it.  But  why  did  you 
and  your  bailiffs  turn  him  out,  when  his  wife 
was  on  her  sick  bed?  Allowing  that  he  could 
not  pay  his  rent,  was  that  any  reason  you  should 
do  so  barbarous  an  act  as  to  drag  a  woman  from 
her  sick  bed,  and  she  at  the  point  of  death? 
But  we  know  your  reasons  for  it." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  **pray  what 
character  do  M'Evoy  and  Smith  here  bear  in  the 
country?  " 

"  We  have  known  them  both  for  years  to  be 
honest,  conscientious  men,"  said  those  whom  he 
addressed:  "such  is  their  character,' and  in  our 
opinion  they  well  deserve  it." 

"  God  bless  you,  gintlemenl "  said  M^Evoy — 
"  Grod  bless  your  honours  for  your  kind  words  1 
I'm  sure,  for  my  own  part,  I  hope  I'll  always 
desarve  your  good  opinion,  although  but  a  poor 
man  now,  God  help  met " 

"Pray,  who  occupies  the  farm  at  present, 
Mr.  Carson?  " 

"  The  man  I  mentioned  to  you  this  morning. 
Sir.    His  name  is  Jackson." 

And  pray,  Mr.  Carson,  who  is  his  wife? " 
Oh,  by  the  by.  Colonel,  that's  a  little  too 
close!    I   see   the   gentlemen   smile;   but   they 
know  I  must  beg  to  declme  answering  that 
question — ^not  that  it  matters  much.    We  have 

IV— «o 
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all  sown  our  wild  oats  in  our  time — myself  as 
well  as  another — ^ha,  ha,  hal " 

""  The  fact,  under  other  circumstances/'  ob- 
served the  Colonel,  ''could  never  draw  an  in- 
quiry from  me;  but  as  it  is  connected  with,  or 
probably  has  occasioned,  a  gross,  unfeeling,  and 
an  unjust  act  of  oppression  towards  an  honest 
man,  I  therefore  alluded  to  it,  as  exhibiting  the 
motives  from  which  you  acted.  She  is  your 
illegitimate  daughter,  Sirl  '* 

''  She's  one  o'  the  baker's  dozen  o'  them,  plase 
your  honour,"  observed  a  humorous  little  Pres- 
byterian, with  a  sarcastic  face,  and  sharp  north- 
em  accent — **  for  f eth.  Sir,  for  my  part,  A 
thenk  he  hes  one  on  every  hill  head.  All 
count,  your  honour,  on  my  fingers  a  roun'  half- 
dozen,  aall  on  your  estate.  Sir,  featherin'  their 
nests  as  fast  as  they  can." 

''  Is  this  Jackson  a  good  tenant,  Mr.  Car- 


son; 


?" 


I  gave  you  his  character  this  morning,  Colo- 
nel B." 

"Hout,  Colonel  1"  said  the  Presbyterian, 
''  deil  a  penny  rent  the  man  pays,  at  aall,  at 
aall.  A'U  swear  A  hev  it  from  Jackson's  own 
lips.  He  made  him  a  Bailey,  Sir;  he  suts  rent 
free.  Ask  the  man,  Sir,  for  his  receipts,  an' 
A'U  warrant  the  truth  will  come  out." 

''I  have  secured  Jackson's  attendance,"  said 
the  Colonel: ''  let  him  be  called  in." 

The  man  in  a  few  minutes  entered. 

"  Jackson,"  said  the  Colonel,  *'  how  long  is  it 
since  you  paid  Mr.  Carson  here  any  rent? 
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Jackson  looked  at  Carson  for  his  cue;  but  the 
Colonel  rose  up  indignantly:  "  Fellow  I "  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  if  you  tamper  vitii  me  a  single  moment, 
you  shall  find  Mr.  Carson  badly  able  to  protect 
you.  If  you  speak  falsehood,  be  it  at  your 
periL" 

"  By  Jing,  Sir,"  said  Jackson,  "  AH  say 
nothin'  aginst  my  father-in-laa,  an*  A  don't 
care  who  teks  it  well  or  ulL     A  was  jist  tekin* 

a  gun  "'  with  a  fren*  or  two— an'  d me,  A 

say.  All  stick  to  my  father-in-laa,  for  he  hes 
stuck  to  me." 

"  You  appear  to  be  a  hardened  drunken 
wret<A,"  observed  the  Colonel.  "  "Will  you  be 
civil  enough  to  show  your  last  receipt  for  rent?  " 

"  WuU  A  show  it?  A  dono  whether  A  wuU 
or  not,  nor  A  dono  whether  A  hev  it  or  not; 
but  ef  aal  the  receipts  in  Europe  wur  burnt, 
d my  blood,  but  A'll  sHcfc  to  my  father-in- 
laa." 

"  Your  father-in-law  may  be  proud  of  you," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  By  h ,  A'll  back  you  en  that,"  said  the 

fellow  nodding  his  head,  and  looking  round  him 
confidently.     "  By  h ,  A  say  that,  tool " 

"  And  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add," 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  that  you  may  be  equally 
proud  of  your  father-in-law." 

"A  say,  right  aganel    D — — •  —    *•'*    *''^ 
back  that  tool "  and  he  nodded  con 
looked  around  tiie  room  once  more 

d my  blood,  bit  no  man  can  a 

A'm  married  to  his  daughtfaer;  an' 
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fhat  shines,  A'U  still  stan'  up  for  my  father-in- 
laa.'* 

"Mr.  Carson,"  said  the  Colonel,  "can  you 
disprove  these  facts?  Can  you  show  that  you 
did  not  expel  M'Evoy  from  his  farm,  and  put 
the  husband  of  your  illegitimate  daughter  into 
it?  That  you  did  not  receive  his  rent,  decline 
giving  him  a  receipt,  and  afterwards  compel  him 
to  pay  twice,  because  he  could  not  produce  the 
receipt  which  you  withheld?  " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Carson,  not  directly  reply- 
ing to  the  Colonel,  "  there  is  a  base  conspiracy 
got  up  against  me;  and  I  can  perceive,  more- 
over, that  there  is  evidently  some  unaccountable 
intention  on  the  part  of  Colonel  B.  to  insult  my 
feelings,  and  injure  my  character.  When  paltry 
circumstances  that  have  occurred  above  ten  years 
ago,  are  raked  up  in  my  teeth,  I  have  little  to 
say,  but  that  it  proves  how  very  badly  off  the 
Colonel  must  have  been  for  an  imputation 
against  my  conduct  and  discretion  as  his  agent, 
since  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  hunt  so  far 
back  for  a  charge." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  the  heaviest  charge  I 
have  to  bring  against  you,"  replied  the  ColoneL 
"  There  is  no  lack  of  them;  nor  shall  you  be 
able  to  complain  that  they  are  not  recent,  as  well 
as  of  longer  standing.  Your  conduct  in  the  case 
of  poor  honest  M'Evoy  here,  is  black  and  iniq- 
uitous. He  must  be  restored  to  his  farm,  but 
by  other  hands  than  yours,  and  that  ruffian  in- 
stantly expelled  from  it.  From  this  moment. 
Sir,  you  cease  to  be  my  agent.    You  have  be- 
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trayed  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  you;  you 
have  misled  me  as  to  the  characterof  my  tenants; 
you  have  been  a  deceitful,  cringing,  cunning, 
selfish,  and  rapacious  tjrrant.  My  people  you 
have  ground  to  dust;  my  property  you  have  les- 
sened in  value  nearly  one-half,  and  for  your  mo- 
tives in  doing  this,  I  refer  you  to  certain  transac- 
tions and  legal  documents  which  passed  between 
us.  There  is  nothing  cruel  or  mercenary  which 
you  did  not  practise,  in  order  to  enrich  yourself. 
The  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  is  before  me. 
Your  profligacy  is  not  only  discovered,  but  al- 
ready proved;  and  you  played  thoise  villanous 
pran^,  I  suppose,  because  I  have  been  mostly 
an  Absentee.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  you 
shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  extortion?  I  will 
place  the  circumstances,  and  the  proofs  of  the 
respective  charges  against  you,  in  the  hands  of 
my  solicitor,  and,  by  the  sacred  heaven  above 
me!  you  shall  disgorge  the  fruits  of  your  rapac- 
ity. My  good  people,  I  shall  remain  among 
you  for  another  fortnight,  during  which  time  I 
intend  to  go  through  my  estate,  and  set  every- 
thing to  rights  as  well  as  I  can,  until  I  may 
appoint  a  humane  and  feeling  gentleman  as  my 
agent — such  a  one  as  will  have,  at  least,  a  charac" 
ter  to  lose.  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you,  that  in  future  I  shall  visit  you 
often,  will  redress  your  grievances,  should  you 
have  any  to  complain  of,  and  will  give  such  as- 
sistance to  the  honest  and  industrious  among 
you — ^but  to  them  only — ^as  I  trust  may  make  us 
better  pleased  with  each  other  than  we  have 
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been. — ^Do  not  you  go,  M'Evoy,  until  I  speak 
to  you/* 

During  these  observations  Carson  sat  with  a 
smile,  or  rather  a  sneer  upon  his  lips.  It  was 
the  sneer  of  a  purse-proud  villain,  confident  that 
his  wealth,  no  matter  how  ill-gotten,  was  still 
wealth,  and  worth  its  value. 

*'  Colonel,"  said  he, ''  I  have  heard  all  you  said, 
but  you  see  me  'so  strong  in  honesty,'  that  I 
am  not  moved.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
I  shall  have  purchased  an  estate  of  my  own, 
which  I  will  manage  differently,  for  my  fortune 
is  made.  Sir.  I  intend  also  to  give  up  my  other 
agencies:  I  am  rather  old,  and  must  retire  to 
enjoy  a  little  of  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  I 
wish  you  all  good  morning! " 

The  Colonel  turned  away  in  abhorrence,  but 
disdained  any  reply. 

"  A  say,  Sam,"  said  the  Presbyterian,  "  bring 
your  son-in-laa  wuth  you." 

'"  An'  A  say  that  too,"  exclaimed  the  drunken 
rufSan — "  A  say  that ;  A  do.    A'm  married  to  his 

daughther;  an'  A  say  stull,  that  d my  blood, 

bit  A'U  stick  to  my  father-in-laal  That's  the 
point!" — ^and  again  he  nodded  his  head,  and 
looked  round  him  with  a  drunken  swagger: — 
"A'U  stick  to  my  father-in-laa!  A'U  do  that; 
feth,  A  wuUl"'» 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  Colonel's  address  to  Carson  soon  got 
among  liie  assembled  tenantry,  and  a  vehement 
volley  of  groans  and  hisses  foUowed  the  dis* 
carded  agent  up  the  street. 
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"  Ha  I  bad  lut^  to  you  for  an  ould  villain.  You 
were  made  to  hear  on  the  deaf  side  o*  your  head 
at  lastl  You  may  take  the  hlack  wool  out  o* 
your  ears  now,  you  rip  I  The  dies  an'  curses  o' 
the  widows  an'  orphans  that  you  made  and  op- 
pressed, has  lis  up  agin  you  at  the  Icmg  runl 
Hal  you  beggarly  nagerl  maybe  you'll  make  us 
neglect  our  own  work  to  do  jrours  agin  I  Go  an' 
gather  the  dhry  cow-cakes,  you  misert,  an'  bring 
them  home  in  your  pocket,  to  throw  on  the  dung- 
hilll" 

"Do  you  remimber  the  day,"  said  others, 
**you  met  Mr.  M.  an'  you  goin'  up  the  street 
wid  a  cake  of  it  in  your  fists,  undher  your 
shabby  skirts;  an'  whin  the  gintleman  wint  to 
shake  hands  wid  you,  how  he  discovered  your 
maneness?  Three  groans  for  Yallow  Sam,  the 
extortioner!  A  short  coorse  to  himl  Your 
comer's  warm  for  you,  you  villain  I " 

"But  now,  hoys,  for  the  Colcaiel!"  they  ex- 
claimed.— "  Huzza  for  noble  Colonel  B ,  the 

rale  Irish  gintleman,  that  wouldn't  see  his  ten- 
ants put  upon  by  a  villain  I — Huzza!  Hell  re- 
save  yees,  shout!  Huzza!  Huzza!  Huzza!  Huz 
■ — tundher-an'-ounze,  my  voice  is  cracked  I 
Where's  his  coach? — ^where's  his  honour's  coach? 
Come,  boys,  out  wid  it! — out  wid  it!  Tatthera- 
tion  to  yees,  come!  Well  dhraw  it  to  the  div3, 
to  hell,  an'  back  agin,  if  it  plases  himl    Success 

to  Colonel  B 1     Blood-an-turf  1  whatll  we  do 

finr  a  fight?     Long  life  to  noble  Colonel  B , 

the  poor  man's  frigid!— long  life  to  him  ton 
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an  a  day  longerl    Whoolmy  darlinsl    Huzza!'' 

The  warm  interest  which  the  Colonel  took  in 
M'Evoy's  behalf,  was  looked  upon  by  the  other 
tenants  as  a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity  in  all  he 
promised.  Their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
They  got  out  his  carriage  from  the  Inn-yard, 
and  drew  it  through  the  town,  though  the  Colo- 
nel himself,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  shouting, 
remained  quite  ignorant  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward. 

After  Carson's  departure,  the  Colonel's 
friends,  having  been  first  asked  to  dine  with  him 
at  the  inn,  also  took  their  leave,  and  none  re- 
mained but  M'Evoy,  who  waited  with  pleaang 
anxiety  to  hear  what  the  Colonel  proposed  to 
say — ^f or  he  felt  certain  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able. 

"M^Evoy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  truly 
sorry  for  what  you  have  suffered  through 
the  villany  of  my  agent;  but  I  will  give  you 
redress,  and  allow  you  for  what  you  have  lost 
by  the  transaction.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  been 
lately  told  by  a  person  who  pleaded  your  cause 
nobly  and  eloquently,  that  I  can  never  repay 
you  for  what  you  have  suffered.  However, 
what  we  can,  we  will  do.  You  are  poor,  I  un- 
derstand? " 

''  Grod  he  sees  that,  Sir;  and  afflicted,  too,  plase 
your  honour." 

"Afflicted?    How  is  that?" 

"I  had  a  son.  Sir — a  blessed  boy!  a  darlin' 
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boy  I— once  our  comfort,  an*  once  we  thought 
he'd  be  our  pride  an'  our  staff,  but "  — 

The  poor  man's  tears  here  flowed  fast ;  he  took 
up  the  skirt  of  his  ''  Cotha  More,"  or  great-coat, 
and,  after  wiping  his  eyes,  and  clearing  his 
voice,  proceeded: — 

"  He  was  always,  as  I  said,  a  blessed  boy,  and 
we  looked  up  to  him  always.  Sir.  He  saw  our 
poverty,  your  honour,  an'  he  felt  it.  Sir,  keen 
enough,  indeed,  Gk)d  help  him!  How-an'-iver, 
he  took  it  on  him  to  go  up  to  Munster,  Sir, 
undher  hopes  of  risin'  us— undher  the  hopes, 
poor  child — ^an'  Grod  knows.  Sir, — if — oh. 
Jemmy  avoumeen  machreel — ^I  doubt — ^I  doubt 
you  sunk  undher  what  proved  too  many  for  you ! 
— ^I  doubt  my  child's  dead.  Sir — him  that  all  our 
hearts  wor  fixed  upon;  and  if  that  'ud  happen 
to  be  the  case,  nothin' — not  even  your  kindness 
in  doin'  us  justice,  could  make  us  happy.  We 
would  rather  beg  wid  him.  Sir,  nor  have  the  best 
in  the  world  widout  him.  His  poor  young  heart. 
Sir,  was  fixed  upon  the  place  your  honour  is  re- 
storin'  us  to;  an'  I'm  afeard  his  mother.  Sir, 
would  break  her  heart  if  she  thought  he  couldn't 
share  our  good  fortune!  And  we  don't  know 
whether  he's  Kvin'  or  dead  I  That,  Sir,  is  what's 
afflictin'  us.  I  had  some  notion  of  goin'  to  look 
for  him;  but  he  tould  us  he  would  never  write, 
or  let  us  hear  from  him,  till  he'd  be  either  one 
thing  or  other." 

"'I  can  tell  you,  for  your  satisfaction,  that 
your  son  is  well,  M'Evoy.  Believe  me,  he  is  well 
— ^I  know  it." 
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'"  Weill  Before  Grod,  does  your  honour  spake 
truth?  Weill  Oh,  Sir,  for  His  sake  that  died 
for  us,  an'  for  the  sake  of  his  hlessed  mother, 
can  you  tell  me  is  my  darlin'  son  alive? " 

**  He  is  living;  is  in  excellent  health;  is  as  well 
dressed  as  I  am;  and  has  friends  as  rich  and  as 
capable  of  assisting  him  as  myself.  But  how  is 
this?  What's  the  matter  with  you?  You  are 
pale  I  Grood  Grodt  Here,  waiter!  Waiter  1 
Waiter,  I  say  I" 

The  Colonel  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  two 
or  three  waiters  entered  at  the  same  moment. 

"'  Bring  a  little  wine  and  water,  one  of  you, 
and  let  the  other  two  remove  this  man  to  the 
open  window.  Be  quick.  What  do  you  stare 
at?" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  recovered,  and 
untying  the  narrow  coarse  cravat  which  he  wore, 
wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  pale  face. 

''  Pray,  don't  be  too  much  affected,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "Waiter,  bring  up  refreshment — 
bring  wine — be  quiet  and  calm — ^you  are  weak, 
poor  fellow — but  we  will  strengthen  you  by-and- 
by." 

"  I  am  wake.  Sir,"  he  replied;  **  for,  Grod  help 
usi  this  was  a  hard  year  upon  us;  and  we  suf- 
fered what  few  could  bear.  But  he's  livin* 
Colonel.  Our  darlin'  is  livin'l  Oh,  Colonel, 
your  kindness  went  to  my  heart  this  day  afore, 
but  that  was  nothin' — ^he's  livin'  an'  well!  On 
my  two  knees,  before  God,  I  thank  you  for  them 
wordsl    I  thank  you  a  thousand  an'  a  thousand 
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times  more  for  them  words,  nor  for  what  your 
honour  did  about  YaUow  Sam." 

"  Get  up,"  said  the  Colonelr-"  get  up.  The 
proceedings  of  the  day  have  produced  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  whidi  has  rendered  you  in- 
capable of  sustaining  intelligence  of  your  son. 
He  is  well,  I  assure  you.  Bring  those  things 
to  this  table,  waiter." 

'^But  can  your  honour  tell  me  anything  in 
particular  abcmt  him.  Sir?  What  he's  doin' — 
or  what  he  intends  to  do?  " 

''  Yes  I  he  is  at  a  respectable  boarding-school." 

'^  Boordin'-schooll  But  isn't  boordin'-schools 
Protestants,  Sir? " 

''Not  at  all;  he  is  at  a  Catholic  boarding- 
school,  and  reading  hard  to  be  a  priest,  which,  I 
hope,  he  will  socm  be.  He  has  good  friends, 
and  you  may  thank  him  for  being  restored  to 
your  farm." 

"  Glory  be  to  my  Maker  for  thati  Oh,  Sir, 
your  t^iants  wor  desaved  in  youl  They 
thought.  Sir,  that  you  wor  a  hard-hearted  gin- 
tkman,  that  didn't  care  Aether  they  lived  or 
died" 

''  I  fed  that  I  neglected  them  too  long,  M'- 
Evoy.  Now  take  scxne  refreshment:  eat  some- 
thing, and  afterwards  drink  a  few  glasses  of 
wine.  Your  feelings  have  been  much  excited, 
and  you  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  am  going  to  ride,  and  must  leave 
you:  but  if  you  call  oa  me  to-morrow,  at  one 
o'clock,  I  shall  have  more  good  news  for  you. 
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We  must  stock  your  farm,  and  enable  you  to 
enter  upon  it  creditably." 

"  Sir,"  said  M^Evoy,  "you  are  a  Protestant; 
but,  as  I  hope  to  enther  glory,  I  an'  my  wife  an' 
childhre  will  pray  that  your  bed  may  be  made 
in  heaven,  this  night ;  and  that  your  honour  may 
be  led  to  see  the  thruth  an'  the  right  ooorse." 

The  Colonel  then  left  him;  and  the  simple 
man,  on  looking  at  the  cold  meat,  bread,  and 
wine  before  him,  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  to  thank  Grod  for  his  goodness, 
and  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  his  *noble  and 
munificent  benefactor. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  feelings  of  his 
family,  when,  after  returning  home,  he  related 
the  occurrences  of  that  day.  The  severe  and 
pressing  exigencies  under  which  they  laboured 
had  prevented  his  sons  from  attending  the  in- 
vestigation that  was  to  take  place  in  town. 
Their  expectations,  however,  were  raised,  and 
they  looked  out  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  father. 

At  length,  he  was  seen  coming  slowly  up  the 
hill ;  the  spades  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  whole 
family  assembled  to  hear  *'  what  was  done." 

The  father  entered  in  silence,  sat  down,  and 
after  wiping  his  brow,  and  laying  down  his  hat, 
placing  his  staff  across  it  upon  the  floor  he  drew 
his  breath  deeply. 

"Dominick,"  said  the  wife,  "what  news? 
What  was  done? " 

"  Vara,"  replied  Dominick,  "  do  you  remim- 
ber  the  day — fair  and  handsome  you  wor  then 
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— ^when  I  first  kissed  your  lips,  as  my  own  darlin' 
wife?  " 

'"Ah,  avoumeen,  Dominick,  don't  spake  of 
them  times.  The  happiness  we  had  then  is  long 
gone,  acushla,  in  one  sense." 

"  It's  before  me  like  yestherday.  Vara, — ^the 
delight  that  went  through  my  heart,  jist  as  clear 
as  yestherday,  or  the  blessed  sun  that's  shinin' 
through  the  broken  windy  on  the  floor  there.  I 
remimber.  Vara,  saying  to  you  that  day — I  don't 
know  whether  you  remimber  it  or  not — ^but  I  re- 
mimber sayin'  to  you,  that  if  I  lived  a  thousand 
years,  I  oould  never  feel  sich  happiness  as  I  did 
when  I  first  pressed  you  to  my  heart  as  my  own 
wife." 

'*  Well,  but  we  want  to  hear  what  happened, 
Dominick,  adiora." 

"  Do  you  remimber  the  words.  Vara?  " 

*'  OchI  I  do,  avoumeen.  Didn't  they  go  into 
my  heart  at  the  time,  an'  haw  oould  I  forget 
them?  But  I  can't  bear,  somehow,  to  look  back 
at  what  we  wor  then,  bekase  I  feel  my  heart 
brakin',  acushlal " 

''Well,  Vara,  look  at  me.  Amn't  I  a  poor 
wasted  crathur  now,  in  comparishment  to  what  I 
was  thin?  " 

''  G^  he  sees  the  change  that's  in  you,  darlin'I 
But  sure  'twasn't  your  fau't,  or  mine  either, 
Dominick,  avillishl" 

"  Well,  Vara,  you  see  me  now — ^I'm  happier 
— before  Grod,  I'm  happier — happier,  a  thousand 
degrees,  than  I  was  thini  Come  to  my  arms, 
asUiore  machree — my  heart's  breakin' — ^but  it's 
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wid  happiness — don't  be  frightened — it's  wid  joy 
I'm  sheddin'  these  tears — ^it's  wid  happiness  an' 
delight  I'm  cryinl  Jemmy  is  livin',  an'  well, 
childhre — he's  Uvin'  an'  well.  Vara — ^the  star  of 
our  hearts  is  livin',  an'  well,  an'  happy  I  Kneel 
down,  childhre — kneel  down  I  Bend  before  the 
great  Grod,  an'  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to 
your  blessed  brother — to  our  blessed  son.  Bless 
the  Colonel,  childhre  ;bless  him  whin  you're  down, 
Protestant  an'  all,  as  he  is.  Oh,  bless  him  as  if 
you  prayed  for  myself,  or  for  Jemimy,  that's  far 
away  from  us  I " 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  bent  his  head 
upon  his  hands  as  he  knelt  in  supplication  at  the 
chair,  then  resumed  his  seat,  as  did  the  whole 
f amily»  deeply  affected. 

"Now,  chUdhre,"  said  he,  "^  teU  yez  all; 
but  don't  any  of  you  be  so  poor  a  crathur  as  I 
was  to-day.  Bear  it  mild  an'  asy.  Vara,  acushla, 
for  I  know  it  will  take  a  start  out  of  you.  Sure 
we're  to  go  back  to  our  own  ould  farml  Ay,  an' 
what's  more — oh,  God  of  heaven,  bless  him  I — 
what's  more,  the  Colonel  is  to  stock  it  for  us,  an' 
to  help  us;  an'  what  is  more,  Yallow  Sam  is 
out  I  out!  I" 

"  Outl "  they  exclaimed:  "  Jenrniy  well,  an' 
Yallow  Sam  outl    Oh,  father,  surely  " 

"  Now  behave,  I  say.  Ay,  and  never  to 
come  in  again!  But  who  do  you  think  got  him 
out?" 

"Who? — ^why  Gkxl  he  knows.  Who  cotdd 
get  him  out?  " 

"Our  son,  Vara — our  son,  childhre:  Jenuny 
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occasion,  a  profound  secret  to  M'Evoy  and 
family.*^  It  is  true,  they  supposed  it  to  be  mut- 
ton; but  not  (me  of  them  could  pronounce  it  to 
be  such)  fnnn  any  positive  knowledge  of  its 
peculiar  flavour. 

"  Well,"  said  Dominick,  **  it's  no  matther  what 
the  name  of  it  is,  in  regard  that  it's  good  mate, 
any  way,  for  them  that  has  enough  of  it." 

With  a  fervent  heart  and  streaming  eyes  did 
this  virtuous   family   offer  up   their   grateful 
prayers  to  that  Grod  whose  laws  they  had  not 
knowingly  violated,  and  to  whose  providence 
they  owed  so  much.    Nor  was  their  benefactor 
forgotten.     The  strength  and  energy  of  the 
Irish  language,  bdng  that  in  which  the  peasan- 
try usually  pray,  were  well  adapted  to  express 
the  depth  of  their  gratitude  towards  a  man  who 
had,  as  they  said, ""  humbled  himself  to  look  into 
their  wants,  as  if  he  was  like  one  of  themselves  I " 
For  upwards  of  ten  years  they  had  not  gone 
to  bed  free  from  the  heaviness  of  care,  or  the 
wasting  grasp  of  poverty.   Now  their  hearth  was 
once  more  surrounded  by  peace  and  ccmtent- 
ment;  their  burthens  were  removed,  their  pulses 
beat  freely,  and  the  language  of  happiness  again 
was  heard  under  their  humble  roof.    Even  sleep 
could  not  repress  the  vivacity  of  their  enjoy- 
ments: they  dreamt  of  their  brother — ^for  in  the 
Irish  heart  the  domestic  affections  hold  the  first 
place; — ^they  dreamt  of  the  farm  to  which  those 
affections  had  so  long  yearned.     They  trod  it 
again  as  its  legitimate   possessors.     Its   fields 
were  brighter,  its  com  waved  with  softer  mur- 
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murs  to  the  breeze,  its  harvests  were  richer,  and 
the  song  of  their  harvest  home  more  cheerful 
than  before.  Their  delight  was  tmnultuous, 
but  intense;  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morning 
to 

A  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

they  again  knelt  in  worship  to  God  with  exult- 
ing hearts,  and  again  offered  up  their  sincere 
prayers  m  behalf  of  the  just  man  who  had  as- 
serted their  rights  against  the  oppressor. 

Colonel  B.  was  a  man  who,  without  having 
been  aware  of  it,  possessed  an  excellent  capacity 
for  business.  The  neglect  of  his  property  re- 
sulted not  from  want  of  feeling,  but  merely 
from  want  of  consideration.  There  had  more- 
over been  no  precedent  for  him  to  follow.  He 
had  seen  no  Irishman  of  rank  ever  bestow  a 
moment's  attention  on  his  tenantry.  They  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  absentees  like  himself, 
and  felt  satisfied  if  they  succeeded  in  receiving 
their  half-yearly  remittance  in  due  course, 
without  ever  reflecting  for  a  moment  upon 
the  situation  of  those  from  whom  it  was 
drawn. 

Nay,  what  was  more — he  had  not  seen  even  the 
resident  gentry  enter  into  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  those  who  lived  upon  their  property. 
It  was  a  mere  accident  that  determined  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  tenants;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  seen  his  duty,  and  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  performing  it,  tiian  the  decision  of  his 
character  became  apparent.  It  is  true,  that, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  Irish  landlords 
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have  advanced  in  knowledge.  Many  of  them 
have  introduced  more  improved  ^sterns  of  agri- 
culture, and  instructed  thdr  tounta  in  the  best 
methods  of  applying  them ;  but  during  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  an  Irish  landlord  only  saw  his  ten- 
ants when  canvassing  than  for  their  votes,  and  in- 
structing them  in  dishonesty  and  perjury,  not  re- 
flecting that  he  was  thai  teaching  them  to  prac- 
tise the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  fraud  against 
himsdf.  This  was  the  late  system:  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  supeiseded  by  a  better  one;  and 
that  a  landlord  will  think  it  a  duly,  but  ndther  a 
trouble  nor  a  condescension,  to  look  into  his  own 
affairs,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the  morals  and 
habits  of  his  tenantry. 

The  Colonel,  as  he  had  said,  remained  more 
than  a  fortnight  upon  his  estate;  and,  as  he  oftoi 
declared  since,  the  recollections  arising  from  the 
good  which  he  performed  during  that  brief 
period,  rendered  it  the  portion  of  his  past  life 
upon  which  he  could  look  with  most  satisfaction. 
He  did  not  leave  the  country  till  he  saw  M'Svoy 
and  his  family  restored  to  their  farm,  and  onoe 
more  independent; — until  he  had  redressed  every 
well-founded  complunt,  secured  the  affections 
of  those  who  had  before  detested  htm,  and  dif- 
fused peace  and  oMnfort  amongst  every  family 
upon  his  estate.  From  thenceforth  he  watched 
the  interests  of  his  tenants,  and  soon  fotmd  that 
in  prtxnoting  their  welfare,  and  instructing  them 
in  their  duties,  he  was  more  his  own  benefactor 
than  theirs.  Bef 
his  property  was  i 
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self  was  called  the  "  Lucky  Landlord,"  **  be- 
kase,"  said  the  people,  "  ever  sinoe  he  spoke  to, 
an'  advised  his  tenants,  we  find  that  it's  lucky  to 
live  undher  lum.  The  people  has  heart  to  work 
wid  a  gintleman  that  won't  grind  thim;  an'  so 
sign's  on  it,  every  one  thrives  upon  his  land;  an* 
dang  my  bones,  but  I  believe  a  rotten  stick  'ud 
grow  on  it,  set  in  case  it  was  thried." 

In  sooth,  his  popularity  became  proverbial; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  not  even  his  justice  and 
humanity  contributed  so  much  to  this,  as  the 
vigour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  suit  against 
"  Yellow  Sam,"  whom  he  compelled  literally  to 
**  disgorge  "  the  fruits  of  his  heartless  extortion. 
This  worthy  agent  died  soon  after  his  disgrace^ 
without  any  legitimate  issue;  and  his  property, 
which  amomited  to  about  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
is  now  inherited  by  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
honour  and  integrity.  To  this  day  his  memory 
is  detested  by  the  people,  who,  with  that  bitter- 
ness by  which  they  stigmatise  a  villain,  have 
erected  him  into  a  standard  of  dishonesty.  If  a 
man  become  remarkable  for  want  of  principle, 
they  usually  say — '*  he's  as  great  a  rogue  as  Yal- 
low  Sam ;"  or,  "  he  is  the  greatest  sconce  that  ever 
was  in  the  country,  barrin'  Yallow  Sam." 

We  now  dismiss  him,  and  request  our  read- 
CTS,  at  tiie  same  time,  not  to  suppose  that  we 
have  held  him  up  as  a  portrait  of  Irish  agents  in 
generaL     On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  they 
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by  experience,  have,  for  the  most  part,  both  seen 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  appointing  gentlemen 
of  property  to  situations  so  very  important,  and 
which  require  so  much  patience,  consideration, 
and  humanity,  in  those  who  fill  them.  We  trust 
they  will  persevere  in  this  plan;  ^*  but  we  can  as- 
sure them,  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  best  agent 
can  never  compensate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  neglect  in  the  ''  Head  Landlord."  One 
visit  or  act,  even  of  nominal  kindness,  from  him, 
will  at  any  time  produce  more  attachment  and 
gratitude  among  them,  than  a  whole  life  spent 
in  good  offices  by  an  agent.  Like  Sterne's 
French  Beggar,  they  would  prefer  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  the  one,  to  a  guinea  from  the  other. 
The  agent  only  renders  them  a  favour,  but  the 
Head  Landlord  does  them  an  honoiu-. 

Colonel  B.,  immediately  after  his  return  home, 
sent  for  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  waited  on  him  with  a 
greater  degree  of  curiosity  than  perhaps  he  had 
ever  felt  before.  The  Colonel  smiled  as  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  him. 

"  Mr.  O'Brien,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  you  would 
feel  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  my  visit  to  the 
estate  which  this  man  with  the  nickname  man- 
aged for  me." 
"  Managed,  Sir?    Did  you  say  managed?  '* 
''  I  spoke  in  the  past  time,  O'Brien:  he  is  out." 
"  Then   your   protSgS's    story    was    correct, 
Sir?  " 

"  True  to  a  tittle.  O'Brien,  there  is  something 
extraordinary  in  that  boy;  otherwise,  how  could 
it  happen  that  a  sickly,  miserable-looking  crea- 
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tore,  absolutely  in  tatters,  could  have  impressed 
us  both  so  strongly  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  ten  years  ago  to  his  father?  It  is,  indeed, 
remarkable*" 

"  The  boy,  Colonel,  deeply  felt  that  act  of  in- 
justice, and  the  expression  of  it  came  home  to  the 
heart," 

"  I  have  restored  his  father,  however.  The 
poor  man  and  his  family  are  once  more  happy. 
I  have  stocked  their  old  farm  for  them;  in  fact, 
they  now  enjoy  comfort  and  independence." 

"  I  am  glad.  Sir,  that  you  have  done  them  jus- 
tice. That  act,  alone,  will  go  far  to  redeem  your 
character  from  the  odium  which  the  conduct  of 
your  agent  was  calculated  to  throw  upon  it." 

'*  There  is  not  probably  in  Ireland  a  landlord  so 
popular  as  I  am  this  moment — at  least  among  my 
tenants  on  that  property.  Restoring  M*Evoy, 
however,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  I  have  done. 
Carson's  pranks  were  incredible.  He  was  a  radc- 
renter  of  the  first  water.  A  person  named 
Brady  had  paid  him  twenty-five  guineas  as  a 
douceur — ^in  other  words,  as  a  bribe — ^f  or  renew- 
ing a  lease  for  him ;  yet,  after  having  received  the 
money,  he  kept  the  poor  man  dangling  after  him, 
and  at  lengtii  told  him  that  he  was  offered  a 
larger  sum  by  another.  In  some  cases  he  kept 
back  the  receipts,  and  made  the  poor  people  pay 
twice,  which  was  still  more  iniquitous.  Then, 
Sir,  he  would  not  take  bank  notes  in  payment. 
No ;  he  was  so  wonderfully  conscientious,  and  so 
zealously  punctual,  in  fulfilling  my  wishes,  as  he 
told  them  on  the  subject,  that  nothing  would 
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pass  in  payment  but  gold.  This  gold.  Sir,  lliey 
were  compelled  to  receive  from  himself,  at  a  most 
oppressive  premimn;  so  that  he  actually  fleeced 
them  under  my  name,  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner and  form  of  villany.  He  is  a  usurer,  too; 
and,  I  am  told,  worth  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds:  but,  thank  heaven!  he  is  no  longer  an 
agent  of  mine.'' 

''  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure.  Sir,  that  you 
have  at  length  got  correct  habits  of  thinking 
upon  your  duties  as  an  Irish  landlord;  for  be- 
lieve me.  Colonel  B.,  as  a  subject  involving  a 
great  portion  of  national  happiness  or  national 
misery,  it  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  and  most 
serious  consideration,  not  only  of  the  dass  to 
which  you  belong,  but  of  the  legislature.  Some- 
thing should  be  done.  Sir,  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes.  A  rich  country  and 
poor  inhabitants  is  an  anomaly;  and  whatever  is 
done  should  be  pnxnpt  and  effectuaL  If  the 
Irish  landlords  looked  directly  into  the  state  of 
their  tenantry,  and  set  themselves  vigorously  to 
the  task  of  bettering  their  circumstances,  they 
would,  I  am  certain,  establish  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
great  secret,  Colonel,  of  the  dissensions  that  pre- 
vail among  us  is  the  poverty  of  the  people.  They 
are  poor,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  wrought 
up  to  outrage;  they  are  poor,  and  think  that 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better;  they  are  not 
only  poor,  but  imaginative,  and  the  fittest  re- 
cipients for  those  vague  speculations  by  which 
they  are  deluded.    Let  their  condition  be  imr 
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proved,  and  the  most  fertile  source  of  popular 
tumult  and  crime  is  closed.  Let  them  be  taught 
how  to  labour:  let  them  not  be  bowed  to  the  earth 
by  rents  so  far  above  the  real  value  of  their  lands. 
The  pernicious  maxims  which  float  among  them 
must  be  refuted — not  by  theory,  but  by  practical 
lessons  performed  before  their  eyes  for  t^eir  own 
advantage.  Let  them  be  taught  how  to  discrim- 
inate between  their  real  interests  and  their  prej- 
udices; and  none  can  teadi  them  all  this  so  ef- 
fectually as  their  landlords,  if  they  could  be 
roused  from  their  apathy,  and  induced  to  under- 
take the  task.  Who  ever  saw  a  poor  nation  with- 
out great  crimes?  ** 

"Very  true,  OTBrien;  quite  true.  I  am  re- 
solved to  inspect  personally  the  condition  of  those 
who  reside  on  my  other  estates.  But  now  about 
our  protSgSf    How  is  he  doing?  " 

"  Extremely  well.  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
him  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  in  himself  and  his  family, 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  truly  afl^ecting." 

"'  When  you  write  to  him,  let  him  know  that 
I  have  placed  his  father  in  his  old  farm;  and  that 
Carson  is  out.  Say  I  am  sure  he  will  conduct 
himself  properly,  in  which  case  I  charge  myself 
with  his  expenses  until  he  shall  have  accomplished 
his  purpose.  After  that  he  may  work  his  own 
way  through  life,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
will  do  it  well  and  honourably.'' 

Colonel  B ^'s  pledge  on  this  occasion  was 

nobly  redeemed.     Our  humble  hero  pursued  his 
studies  with  zeal  and  success.    In  due  time  he 
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entered  Ma3piiooth,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self not  simply  for  smartness  as  a  student,  but 
as  a  young  man  possessed  of  a  mind  far  above 
the  conunon  order.    During  all  this  time  noth- 
ing occurred  worthy  of  particular  remark,  ex- 
cept that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  former  vow,  he 
never  wrote  to  any  of  his  friends;  for  the  reader 
should  have  been  told,  that  this'  was  originally 
comprehended    in    the    determination    he    had 
formed.    He  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
his  friend  the  Bishop,  whom  we  have  already  in- 
troduced to  the  reader,  and  on  the  same  day  he 
was  appointed  by  that  gentleman  to  a  curacy  in 
his  own  parish.    The  Colcmel,  whose  regard  for 
him   never   cooled,    presented   him   with    fifty 
pounds,  together  with  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle; 
so  that  he  found  himself  in  a  capacity  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  in  a  decent  and  becoming  man- 
ner.   Another  circumstance  that  added  consid- 
erably to  his  satisfaction,  was  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  a  parish  adjoining  that  of  the 
Bishop.    James's  afflictions  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  the  merits  of  that  excellent  man  be- 
fore his  spiritual  superior,  who  became  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  availed  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  rewarding  his  unobtrusive  piety 
and  benevolence. 

No  sooner  was  his  ordination  completed,  than 
the  long  suppressed  yearnings  after  his  home 
and  kindred  came  upon  his  spirit  with  a  power 
that  could  not  be  restrained.  He  took  leave  of 
his  friends  with  a  beating  heart,  and  set  out  on  a 
delightful  summer  morning  to  revisit  all  that  had 
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been,  notwithstanding  his  long  absence  and 
severe  trials,  so  strongly  wrought  into  his  mem- 
ory and  affections.  Our  readers  may,  therefore, 
suppose  him  on  his  journey  home,  and  permit 
themselves  to  be  led  in  imagination  to  the  house 
of  his  former  friend,  Lanigan,  where  we  must 
lay  the  scene  for  the  present. 

Lanigan's  residence  has  the  same  comfortable 
and  warm  appearance  which  always  distinguishes 
the  habitation  of  the  independent  and  virtuous 
man.  What,  however,  can  the  stir,  and  bustle, 
and  agitation  which  prevail  in  it  mean?  The 
daughters  run  out  to  a  little  mound,  or  natural 
terrace,  beside  the  house,  and  look  anxiously  to* 
wards  the  road;  then  return,  and  almost  imme- 
diately appear  again,  with  the  same  intense  anx- 
iety to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  one  whom  they 
expect.  They  look  keenly;  but  why  is  it  that 
their  disappointment  appears  to  be  attended  with 
such  dismay?  They  go  into  their  father's  house 
once  more,  wringing  their  hands,  and  betraying 
all  the  symptoms  of  affliction.  Here  is  their 
mother,  too,  coming  to  peer  into  the  distance,  she 
is  rocking  with  that  motion  peculiar  to  Irish- 
women when  suffering  distress.  She  places  her 
open  hand  upon  her  brows  that  she  may  collect 
her  sight  to  a  particular  spot;  she  is  blinded  by 
her  tears ;  breaks  out  into  a  low  wail,  and  returns 
with  something  like  the  darkness  of  despair  on 
her  countenance.  She  goes  into  the  house,  passes 
through  the  kitchen,  and  enters  into  a  bed-room; 
seats  herself  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed,  and  re- 
news her  low  but  bitter  wail  of  sorrow.     Her 
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husband  is  lying  in  that  state  which  the  peasantry 
know  usually  precedes  the  agonies  of  death. 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  livin'  Grod»"  said  he,  on 
seeing  her,  **  is  there  any  sign  o'  than?  " 

"  Not  yet,  a  suiUish;  *^*  but  they  will  soon — 
they  must  soon,  asthore,  be  here,  an'  thin  your 
mind  wiU  be  asy/' 

'"  Oh,  Alley,  Alley,  if  you  could  know  what  I 
suffer  for  'fraid  I'd  die  widout  the  priest,  you'd 
pity  me  I" 

'"I  do  pity  you,  asthore:  but  don't  be  cast 
down,  for  I  have  my  trust  in  Grod  that  he  won't 
desart  you  in  your  last  hour.  You  did  what  you 
could,  my  heart's  pride;  you  bent  before  him 
night  an'  momin',  and  sure  the  poor  neighbour 
never  wint  from  your  door  widout  lavin'  his 
blessin'  behind  him." 

The  dying  man  raised  his  hands  feebly  from 
the  bed-dothes; '"  Ahl "  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  thought 
I  did  a  great  dale.  Alley:  but  now— but  now — 
it  appears  nothin'  to  what  I  ought  to  a'  done 
when  I  could.  Still,  avoumeen,  my  life's  not 
unpleasant  when  I  look  back  at  it;  for  I  can't  re- 
number that  I  ever  purposely  offinded  a  livin' 
mortal.    All  I  want  to  satisfy  me  is  the  priest." 

""  No,  avoumeen,  you  did  not ;  for  it  wasn't  in 
you  to  offind  a  child." 

"'Alley,  you'll  pardon  me  an'  forgave  me 
acushla,  if  ever — ^if  ever  I  did  what  was  displasin' 
to  youl  An'  call  in  the  childhre,  till  I  see  them 
about  me — ^I  want  to  have  their  forgiveness,  too. 
I  know  111  have  it — for  they  wor  good  childhre, 
an'  ever  loved  me." 
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The  daughters  now  entered  the  room,  exclaim- 
mg — '^  AJUr  dheelish,  (beloved  father,)  Pether 
b  comin'  by  himself,  but  no  priest  1  Blessed 
Queen  of  Heaven,  what  will  we  dot  OhI  father 
darlin',  are  you  to  die  widout  the  Holy  Oint- 
ment? " 

The  sick  man  clasped  his  hands,  looked  towards 
heaven,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"Oh,  it's  hard,  this,"  said  he.  "It's  hard 
upon  met  Yet  I  won't  be  cast  down.  I'll  trust 
in  my  good  Grod;  111  trust  in  his  blessed  namel " 

His  wife  on  hearing  that  her  son  was  returned 
without  the  priest,  sat,  with  her  face  shrouded 
by  her  apron,  weeping  in  grief  that  none  but  they 
who  know  the  dependence  which  those  belong- 
ing to  her  church  place  in  its  last  rites  can  camr 
prebend.  The  children  appeared  almost  dis- 
tracted; their  grief  had  more  of  that  stunning 
character  which  attends  imexpected  calamity, 
than  of  sorrow  for  one  who  is  gradually  drawn 
from  life. 

At  length  the  messenger  entered  the  room,  and 
ahnost  choked  with  tears,  stated  that  both  priests 
were  absent  that  day  at  Conference,  and  would 
not  return  till  late. 

The  hitherto  moderated  grief  of  the  wife 
arose  to  a  pitch  much  wilder  than  the  death  of 
her  husband  could,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
occasion.  To  die  without  absolution — ^to  pass 
away  into  eternity  "unanointed,  unanealed" — 
without  being  purified  from  the  inherent  stains 
of  humanity — ^was  to  her  a  much  deeper  affliction 
than  her  final  separation  from  him.     She  cried  in 
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tones  of  the  most  piercing  despair,  and  clapped 
her  hands,  as  they  do  who  weep  over  the  dead. 
Had  he  died  in  the  cahn  confidence  of  having  re- 
ceived the  Viaticum,  or  Sacrament  before  death, 
his  decease  would  have  had  nothing  remarkably 
calamitous  in  it,  beyond  usual  occurrences  of  a 
similar  nature.  Now  the  grief  was  intensely  bit- 
ter in  consequence  of  his  expected  departure 
without  the  priest.  TTia  sons  and  daughters  felt 
it  as  forcibly  as  his  wife;  their  lamentations  were 
full  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  agony. 

For  nearly  three  hours  did  they  remain  in  this 
situation;  poor  Lanigan  sinking  by  degrees  into 
that  collapsed  state  from  which  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  rallying.  He  was  merely  able  to 
speak,  and  recognise  his  family;  but  every  mo- 
ment advanced  him,  with  awful  certainty,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  end. 

A  great  number  of  the  neighbours  were  now 
assembled,  all  participating  in  the  awful  feeling 
which  predominated,  and  anxious  to  compensate 
by  their  prayers  for  the  absence  of  that  confi- 
dence derived  by  Roman  Catholics  during  the 
approach  of  death,  from  the  spiritual  aid  of  the 
priest.  They  were  all  at  prayer;  the  sick  room 
and  kitchen  were  crowded  with  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  many  of  whom  knelt  out  before 
the  door,  and  joined  with  loud  voices  in  the 
Rosary  which  was  offered  up  in  his  behalf. 

In  this  crisis  were  they,  when  a  horseman, 
dressed  in  black,  approached  the  house.  Every 
head  was  instantly  turned  round,  with  a  hope  that 
it  might  be  the  parish  priest  or  his  curate;  but. 
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alas!  they  were  doomed  to  experience  a  fresh  dis- 
appointment. The  stranger,  though  clerical 
enough  in  his  appearance,  presented  a  counte- 
nance with  which  none  of  them  was  acquainted. 
On  glancing  at  the  group  who  knelt  around  the 
door,  he  appeared  to  understand  the  melancholy 
cause  which  brought  them  together. 

""  How  is  this?  "  he  exclaimed.  '"  Is  there  any 
one  here  sick  or  dying?  " 

"'  Poor  Misther  Lanigan,  Sir,  is  jist  departin', 
glory  be  to  Godl  An'  what  is  terrible  all  out 
upon  himself  and  famUy,  he's  dyin'  widout  the 
priest.  They're  both  at  Conwhirence,  Sir,  and 
can't  come — ^Mr.  Dogherty  an'  his  curate." 

*'  Make  way  1 "  said  the  stranger,  throwing 
himself  off  his  horse,  and  passing  quickly  through 
the  people.  ""  Show  me  to  the  sick  man's  room 
— ^be  quick,  my  friends — I  am  a  Catholic  clergy- 


man." 


In  a  moment  a  passage  was  cleared,  and  the 
stranger  found  himself  beside  the  bed  of  death. 
Grief  in  the  room  was  loud  and  bitter;  but  his 
presence  stilled  it  despite  of  what  they  felt. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  he,  "  you  know  there 
should  be  sUence  in  the  apartment  of  a  dying 
man.  For  shame  I — ^for  shame  1  Cease  this 
clamour,  it  will  but  distract  him  for  whom  you 
weep,  and  prevent  him  from  composing  his  ndnd 
for  the  great  trial  that  is  before  him." 

"'  Sir,"  said  Lanigan's  wife,  seizing  his  hand 
in  both  hers,  and  looking  distractedly  in  his  face, 
*'  are  you  a  priest?    For  heaven's  sake  tell  usl " 

"  I  am,"  he  replied;  **  leave  the  room  every  one 
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of  you.    I  hope  your  husband  is  not  speechless?  ^ 

"  Sweet  Queen  of  Heaven,  not  yet,  may  her 
name  be  praisedl  but  near  it,  your  Severenc^^ 
widin  little  or  no  time  of  it." 

Whilst  they  spoke,  he  was  engaged  in  putting 
the  stole  about  his  neck,  after  which  he  cleared 
the  room,  and  commenced  hearing  Lanigan's 
confession* 

The  appearance  of  a  priest,  and  the  consola* 
tion  it  produced,  rallied  the  powers  of  life  in  the 
benevolent  farmer.  He  became  more  collected; 
made  a  dear  and  satisfactory  confession;  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction;  and 
felt  himself  able  to  speak  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness and  precision.  The  ejQTects  of  all  this  were 
astonishing.  A  placid  serenity,  full  of  hope  and 
confidence,  beamed  from  the  pale  and  worn  fea- 
tures of  him  who  was  but  a  few  minutes  before 
in  a  state  of  terror  altogether  indescribable. 
When  his  wife  and  family,  after  having  been 
called  in,  observed  this  change,  they  inmiediately 
participated  in  his  tranquillity.  Death  had  been 
depriv^  of  its  sting,  a^d  grief  of  its  Inttemess; 
their  sorrow  was  still  deep,  but  it  was  not  dark- 
ened by  the  dread  of  future  misery.  They  felt  for 
him  as  a  beloved  father,  a  kind  husband,  and  a 
dear  friend,  who  had  lived  a  virtuous  life,  feared 
God,  and  was  now  about  to  pass  into  happiness. 

When  the  rites  of  the  church  w^e  adminis- 
tered, and  the  family  again  assembled  round  the 
bed,  the  priest  sat  down  in  a  position  whidi  en- 
abled him  to  see  the  features  of  this  good  man 
more  distinctly. 
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''  I  would  be  glad/'  said  Lanigan,  ''  to  know 
who  it  is  that  God  in  his  goodness  has  sent  to 
smooth  my  bed  in  deatb»  if  it  'ud  be  plasin'.  Sir, 
to  you  to  tell  me?  " 

"Dp  you  remember/*  replied  the  priest^  "a 
young  lad  whom  3^u  met  some  years  ago  on  his 
way  to  Munster,  as  a  XKX>r  scholar?  You  and 
your  family  were  particularly  kind  to  him;  so 
kind  that  he  has  never  since  forgotten  your  af- 
fectionate hospitahty/' 

"We  do,  your  Reverence,  we  do.  A  mild, 
gentle  crathur  he  was,  poor  boy.  I  hope  Grod 
prospered  him/* 

You  see  him  now  before  you,"  said  llie  priest. 

I  am  that  boy,  and  I  thaiik  Grod  that  I  can 
testify,  however  slightly,  my  deep  sense  of  the 
virtues  which  you  exercised  towards  me;  al- 
though I  regret  that  the  occasion  is  one  of  such 
affliction/' 

The  farmer  raised  his  eyes  and  feeble  hands 
towards  heaven.  "Praise  an'  glory  to  your 
name,  good  Grod  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  Praise  an' 
glory  to  your  holy  name  1  Now  I  know  that  I'm 
not  forgotten,  when  you  brought  back  the  little 
kindness  I  did  that  boy  for  your  sake,  wid  so 
many  blessins  to  me  in  the  hour  of  my  affliction 
an'  suff erin'  1  Childher  remimber  this,  now  that 
I'm  goin'  to  lave  yez  for  everl  Remimber  al- 
ways to  help  the  stranger,  an'  thim  that's  poor 
an'  in  sorrow.  If  you  do,  Grod  won't  forget  it 
to  you;  but  will  bring  it  back  to  yez  when  you 
stand  in  need  of  it,  as  he  done  to  me  this  day. 
You  see,  childhre  dear,  how  small  thrifles  o'  that 
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kind  depend  on  one  another.  If  I  hadn't  thought 
of  helpin'  his  Severence  here  when  he  was  young 
and  away  from  his  own,  he  wouldn't  think  of 
callin'  upon  us  this  day  as  he  was  passin'.  You 
see  the  hand  of  God  is  in  it,  ehildhre:  which  it  is, 
indeed,  in  every  thing  that  passes  about  us,  if 
we  could  only  see  it  as  we  ought  to  do.  Thin, 
but  I'd  like  to  look  upon  your  face.  Sir,  if  it's 
plasin'  to  you?  A  little  more  to  the  light.  Sir. 
There,  I  now  see  yoa.  Ay,  indeed,  it's  changed 
for  the  betther  it  is — the  same  mild,  clear  counte- 
nance, but  not  sorrowful,  as  when  I  seen  it  last 
Suffer  me  to  put  my  hand  on  your  head.  Sir;  I'd 
like  to  bless  you  before  I  die,  for  I  can't  forget 
what  you  undhertook  to  do  for  your  parents." 

The  priest  sat  near  him;  but  finding  that  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  he 
knelt  down,  and  the  farmer,  before  he  communi- 
cated the  blessing,  inquired — 

"'  Musha,  Sir,  may  I  ax,  wor  you  able  to  do 
anything  to  help  your  family  as  you  expected? " 

''  God,"  said  the  priest,  "'  made  me  the  instru- 
ment of  raising  them  from  their  poverty;  they 
are  now  comfortable  and  happy." 

""  Ay  I  Well  I  knew  at  the  time,  an'  I  said  it, 
that  a  blessin'  would  attind  your  endayvours. 
An'  now  resave  my  blessin'.  May  you  never  de- 
part from  the  right  wayl  May  the  blesan'  of 
God  rest  upon  you  for  ever — ^Aminl  Childhre, 
I'm  gettin'  wake;  come  near  me,  till,  till  I  bless 
you,  too,  for  the  last  time!  They  wor  good 
childhre.  Sir — ^they  were  ever  an'  always  good  to 
me,  an'  to  their  poor  mother,  your  Reverence; 
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an* — Grod  forgive  me  if  it's  a  sinl — but  I  feel  a 
great  dale  o'  my  heart  an'  my  love  fixed  upon 
them.  But  sure,  I'm  their  father,  an'  Gk)d,  I 
hope,  will  look  over  it!  Now,  darlins,  afore  I 
bless  yez,  I  ax  your  forgiveness  if  ever  I  was 
harsher  to  yez  than  I  oughtl " 

The  children  with  a  simultaneous  movement 
encircled  his  bed,  and  could  not  reply  for  some 
minutes. 

*' Never,  father  darlin'I  Oh,  never  did  you 
offind  usl  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  or  yxnill 
break  our  hearts;  but  forgive  us,  fallier  astiiorel 
Oh,  forgive  an'  bless  us,  an'  don't  remimber 
against  us,  our  folly  an'  disobedience,  for  it's 
only  now  that  we  see  we  wam't  towards  you  as 
we  ou£^t  to  be.    Forgive  us  an'  pardon  usl " 

He  then  made  them  all  kneel  around  his  bed, 
and  with  solemn  words,  and  an  impressive  man- 
ner, placed  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and  blessed 
them  with  a  virtuous  father's  last  blessing. 

He  then  called  for  his  wife,  and  the  scene  be- 
came not  only  more  touching,  but  more  elevated. 
There  was  an  exultation  in  her  manner,  and  an 
expression  of  vivid  hope  in  her  eye,  arising  from 
the  fact  of  her  husband  having  received,  and  been 
soothed  by,  the  rites  of  her  diurch,  that  gave  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  unparalleled  attachment  borne 
by  persons  of  her  dass  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  arrival  of  our  hero  had  been  so  unexpected, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  tender  wife  for  her  hus- 
band's soul  so  great,  that  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  almost  superseded  from  her  heart 
every  other  sensation  thim  that  of  devotional  tri- 
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uinph.  Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  that 
triumph  kindled  in  her  eye,  with  a  light  that 
shone  in  melancholy  beauty  upon  the  bed  of 
death.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  part- 
ing scene — whidi  was  to  be  their  last — began  to 
work  with  greater  power  upon  her  sorrow,  so  did 
this  expression  gradually  fade  away.  Grief  for 
his  loss  resumed  its  dominion  over  her  heart  so 
strongly,  that  their  last  parting  was  afflicting 
even  to  look  upon. 

When  it  was  over,  Lanigan  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  priest: — 

"  Now,  Sir,"  he  observed,  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty, "  let  me  have  your  blessin'  an'  your  pray- 
ers; an'  along  wid  that,  your  Reverence,  if  you 
remimber  a  request  I  once  made  to  you" — 

**  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  the  priest;  "  you 
allude  to  the  masses  which  you  wish^  me  to  say 
for  you,  should  I  ever  receive  Orders.  Make 
your  mind  easy  on  that  point.  I  not  only  shall 
offer  up  mass  for  the  repose  of  your  soul,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  mentioned  you  by 
name  in  every  mass  which  I  celebrated  since  my 
ordination." 

He  then  proceeded  to  direct  the  mind  of  his 
dying  benefactor  to  such  subjects  as  were  best 
calculated  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him. 

About  day-break  the  next  morning,  this  man 
of  many  virtues,  after  struggling  rather  severely 
for  two  hours  preceding  his  death,  passed  into 
eternity,  there  to  enjoy  the  recompense  of  a  well- 
spent  life. 

When  he  was  dead,  the  priest,  who  never  left 
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him  during  the  nighty  approached  the  bed,  and 
after  surveying  his  benevolent  features,  now 
composed  in  the  stiUness  of  death,  exclaimed — 

''  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them  1  *' 

Having  uttered  the  words  aloud,  he  sat  down 
beside  the  bed,  buried  his  face  in  his  handker- 
chief, and  wept. 

He  was  now  only  a  short  day's  journey  from 
home,  and  as  his  presence,  he  knew,  would  be 
rather  a  restraint  upon  a  family  so  much  in  af- 
fliction, he  bade  them  farewell,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way.  He  travelled  slowly,  and,  as  every  well- 
known  hill  or  lake  appeared  to  him,  his  heart 
beat  quickly,  his  memory  gave  up  its  early  stores, 
and  his  affections  prepared  themselves  for  the 
trial  that  was  before  them. 

"  It  is  better  for  me  not  to  arrive,"  thought  he, 
*'  until  the  family  shall  have  returned  from  their 
daily  labour,  and  are  collected  about  the  hearth." 

In  the  meantime,  many  an  impression  of  pro- 
found and  fervid  piety  came  over  him,  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
providential  protection  and  interference  which 
had  been,  during  his  absence  from  home,  under 
his  struggles,  and,  in  his  good  fortune,  so  clearly 
laid  before  him.  '^  Deep,"  he  exclaimed,  **  is  the 
gratitude  I  owe  to  God  for  this;  nwy  I  never 
forget  to  acknowledge  it  1 " 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock;  the  evening 
was  calm,  and  the  sun  shone  with  that  clear  am- 
ber light  which  gives  warmth,  and  the  power  of 
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exciting  tenderness  to  natural  scenery.  He  had 
already  gained  the  ascent  whidi  commanded  a 
view  of  the  rich  sweep  of  countq^  that  reposed 
below.  There  it  lay — his  native  home — his 
native  parish — ^bathed  in  the  light  and  glory  of 
the  hour.  Its  fields  were  green — ^its  rivers  shin- 
ing like  loosened  silver,  its  meadows  ahready 
studded  with  hay-cocks,  its  green  pastures  cov- 
ered with  sheep,  and  its  unruffled  lakes  reflecting 
the  hiUs  under  which  they  lay*  Here  and  there 
a  gentleman's  residence  rose  among  the  distant 
trees,  and  well  did  he  recognise  the  church  spire 
that  cut  into  the  western  sky  on  his  right.  It  is 
true,  nothing  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  nature  was  there;  everything  was  simple  in  its 
beauty.  The  quiet  diarm,  the  serene  light,  the 
air  of  happiness  and  peace  that  reposed  upcm  all 
he  saw,  stirred  up  a  tiiousand  tender  f  eelkigs  in 
a  heart  whose  gentle  character  resembled  that  of 
the  prospect  which  it  felt  so  exquisitely.  The 
smoke  of  a  few  farm-houses  and  cottages  rose  in 
blue  graceful  columns  to  the  air,  giving  just  that 
appearance  of  Ufe  which  was  necessary;  and  a 
figure  or  two,  with  lengthened  shadows,  moved 
across  the  fields  and  meadows  a  little  below  where 
he  stood. 

But  our  readers  need  not  to  be  told,  that  there 
was  one  spot  which,  beyond  all  others,  rivetted 
his  attention.  On  that  spot  his  eager  eye  rested 
long  and  intensely.  The  spell  of  its  remem- 
brance had  clung  to  his  early  heart:  he  had  never 
seen  it  in  his  dreams  without  weeping;  and  often 
had  the  agitation  of  his  imaginary  sorrow  awoke 
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him  with  his  eyelashes  steeped  in  tears.  He 
looked  down  on  it  steadily.  At  length  he  was 
moved  with  a  strong  sensation  like  grief:  he 
sohbed  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tears  rolled  in 
showers  from  his  eyes.  BSs  gathering  affections 
were  relieved  hy  this :  he  felt  lighter,  and  in  the 
same  slow  manner  rode  onward  to  his  father's 
house. 

To  this  there  were  two  modes  of  access:  one 
by  a  paved  bridle-way,  or  boreen,  that  ran  up  di- 
rectly before  the  door — the  other  by  a  green  lane, 
that  diverged  from  the  boreen  about  a  furlong 
below  the  house.  He  took  the  latter^  certain  that 
the  family  could  not  notice  his  approach,  nor 
hear  the  noise  of  his  horse's  footsteps,  until  he 
could  arrive  at  the  very  threshold.  On  dis- 
mounting, he  felt  that  he  could  scarcely  walk. 
He  approached  the  door,  however,  as  steadily  as 
he  could.  He  entered — ^and  the  family,  who  had 
just  finished  their  supper,  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of 
their  respect  to  the  stranger. 

''Is  this,"  he  inquired,  ''the  house  in  which 
Dominick  M'Evoy  lives?  " 

"  That's  my  name.  Sir,"  replied  Dominick. 

"  The  family,  I  trust,  are— all — ^well?  I  have 
been  desired ^but  no— no— I  cannot — ^I  can- 
not— ^FATHER  1 — ^MOTHER  1  " 

"  It's  himl  **  shrieked  the  mother — ^"  It's  him- 
self 1 — Jemmy  1" 

"  Jemmy  1 — Jemmy  I!"  shouted  the  father, 
with  a  cry  of  joy  whidi  might  be  heard  far  be- 
yond the  house. 
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"  Jemmy  I — our  poor  Jemmyl — Jemmy  1! "  ex- 
claimed his  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  Asy,  childhre,"  said  the  father — *^  asy ;  let  the 
mother  to  him: — let  her  to  him.  Who  has  the 
right  that  she  has?  Vara,  asthore — ^Vara,  think 
of  yourself.  Gk)d  of  heaven  1  what  is  comin' 
over  her? — ^Her  brain's  turned  1 " 

Father,   don't  remove  her/'  said  the  son. 

Leave  her  arms  where  they  are:  it's  long  since 
they  encircled  my  neck  before.  Often — often 
would  I  have  given  the  wealth  of  the  universe  to 
be  encircled  in  my  blessed  and  beloved  mother's 
armsl  Yes,  yes! — ^Weep,  my  father — ^weep, 
each  of  you.  You  see  those  tears ;— consider 
them  as  a  proof  that  I  have  never  forgotten  youl 
Beloved  mother  1  recollect  yourself:  she  knows 
me  not — her  eyes  wander  I — ^I  fear  the  shock  has 
been  too  much  for  her.  Place  a  chair  at  the  door, 
and  I  will  bring  her  to  the  air." 

After  considerable  ejQTort,  the  mother's  fac- 
ulties were  restored  so  far  as  to  be  merely 
conscious  that  our  hero  was  her  son.  She  had 
not  yet  shed  a  tear,  but  now  she  surveyed  his 
countenance,  smiled  and  named  him,  placed  her 
hands  upon  him,  and  examined  his  dress  with  a 
singular  blending  of  conflicting  ^notions,  but 
still  without  being  thoroughly  collected. 

"  I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Jenmiy,  "  in  Irish, 
it  will  go  directly  to  her  heart: — Mhair,  avour- 
neen,  tha  ma,  laht,  anUhl — Mother,  my  darling, 
I  am  with  you  at  last." 

'^  Shamus,  aroon,  vick  machree^  wuU  thu  Ihumt 
wuil  thu — xdhU  thu  Ihumf — Jemmy,  my  beloved. 
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son  of  my  heart,  are  you  with  me? — are  you — are 
you  with  me?" 

"  Isk  maheen  a  tha  in,  a  voir  dheeluh  machree. 
It  is  /  who  am  with  you,  belored  mf>ther  of  my 
heartl" 

She  smiled  again — ^but  only  for  a  moment. 
She  looked  at  him,  laid  his  bead  upon  her  bosom, 
bedewed  his  face  with  her  tears,  and  muttered 
out,  in  a  kind  of  sweet,  musical  cadence,  the  Irish 
cry  of  joy. 

We  are  incapable  of  describing  this  scene 
further.  Our  readers  must  be  contented  to 
know,  that  the  delight  and  happiness  of  our 
hero's  whole  family  were  complete.  Their  son, 
after  many  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  had  at 
loigth  succeeded,  by  a  virtuous  course  of  action, 
in  raiang  them  from  poverty  to  comfort,  and  in 
effecting  his  own  object,  which  was,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  During  all 
his  trials  he  never  failed  to  rely  on  God;  and  it 
is  seldom  that  those  who  rely  upon  Him,  when 
striving  to  attain  a  laudable  purpose,  are  ever 
ultimately  disappointed. 

We  regret  to  inform  our  readers,  tbat  the  poor 
scholar  is  dead!  He  did  not,  in  fact,  long  sur- 
vive the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  But  as 
we  had  the  particulars  of  his  stray  from  his  near- 
est friends,  we  thought  his  virtues  o'  *"  =— i*— i 
s  nature  to  pass  into  oblivion  with< 
ord,  however  humble.  He  died  as 
— ^the  friend  of  God  and  of  man. 


TUBBER  DEBG. 


OSy  THE  BED  WELL 


The  following  story  owes  nothing  to  any 
colouring  or  invention  of  mine;  it  is  unhappily  a 
true  one,  and  to  me  possesses  a  peculiar  and  mel- 
ancholy interest^  arising  from  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  man  whose  fate  it  holds  up  as 
a  moral  lesson  to  Irish  landlords.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  many  a  day  and  hour  have  I  played 
ahout  his  knee,  and  ran,  in  my  hoyhood,  round 
his  path,  when  as  he  said  to  himself,  the  world 
was  no  trouble  to  him. 

On  the  south  side  of  a  sloping  tract  of  light 
ground,  lively,  warm,  and  productive,  stood  a 
white,  moderate-sized  farm-house,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  conspicuous  situation,  was  a 
prominent  and,  we  may  add,  a  graceful  object  in 
the  landscape  of  whidi  it  formed  a  part  The 
spot  whereon  it  stood  was  a  swelling  natural  ter- 
race, the  soil  of  which  was  heavier  and  richer 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  lands.  On  each  side 
of  the  house  stood  a  dump  of  old  beeches,  the 
only  survivors  of  that  species  then  remaining  in 
the  country.  These  be^es  extended  behind  the 
house  in  a  kind  of  angle,  with  opening  enough 
at  their  termination  to  form  a  vista,  through 
which  its  white  walls  glistened  with  beautiful  ef- 
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feet  in  the  ealm  splendour  of  a  summer  evening. 
Above  the  mound  on  which  it  stood,  rose  two  steep 
hills,  overgrown  with  furze  and  fern,  except  on 
their  tops,  which  were  clothed  with  purple  heath; 
they  were  also  covered  with  patches  of  broom, 
and  studded  with  gray  rocks,  which  s(Hnetimes 
rose  singly  or  in  larger  masses,  pointed  or 
rounded  into  curious  and  fantastic  shapes.  Ex- 
actly between  these  hills  the  sun  went  down  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  and  nothing  could  be  in 
finer  relief  than  the  rocky  and  picturesque  out- 
lines of  their  sides,  as  crowned  with  thorns  and 
clumps  of  wild  ash,  they  appeared  to  overhang 
the  valley  whose  green  foliage  was  gilded  by  the 
sun-beams,  which  lit  up  the  scene  into  radiant 
beauty.  The  bottom  of  this  natural  chasm, 
which  opened  against  the  deep  crimson  of  the 
evening  sky,  was  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the 
house,  and  completely  so  with  the  beeches  that 
surrounded  it.  Brightly  did  the  sinking  sun  fall 
upon  their  tops,  whilst  the  neat  white  house  be- 
low, in  their  quiet  shadow,  sent  up  its  wreath  of 
smoke  among  their  branches,  itself  an  emblem  of 
contentment,  industry,  and  innocence.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  lovely  situation;  perhaps  the  brighter 
to  me,  that  its  remembrance  is  associated  with 
days  of  happiness  and  freedom  from  the  cares 
of  a  world,  which,  like  a  distant  mountain,  dark- 
ens as  we  approach  it,  and  only  exhausts  us  in 
struggling  to  climb  its  rugged  and  barren  paths. 
There  was  to  the  south-west  of  this  house  an- 
other little  hazel  glen,  that  ended  in  a  precipice 
formed  by  a  single  rock  some  thirty  feet  high. 
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oyer  whidi  tumbled  a  crystal  cascade  into  a  hasin 
worn  in  its  hard  bed  bdow.  From  this  baan  Ifae 
stream  murmured  away  through  the  copse-wood, 
until  it  joined  a  larger  rivulet  that  paked,  with 
many  a  winding,  through  a  fine  extent  of  mead- 
ows adjoining  it.  Across  the  foot  of  this  glen, 
and  past  the  door  of  the  house  we  have  described, 
ran  a  bridle  road,  from  tinie  immemorial;  on 
which,  as  the  traveller  ascended  it  towards  the 
house,  he  appeared  to  track  his  way  in  blood,  for 
a  dialybeate  spa  arose  at  its  head,  oozing  out  of 
the  earth,  and  spread  itself  in  a  crimson  stream 
over  the  path  in  every  spot  whereon  a  foot-mark 
could  be  made.  From  this  drcumstanoe  it  was 
called  Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Red  WdL  In  the 
meadow  where  the  glen  terminated,  was  another 
spring  of  delicious  crystal;  and  clearly  do  I  re- 
member the  ever-beaten  path-way  that  led  to  it 
through  the  grass,  and  up  the  green  field  whidi 
rose  in  a  gentle  slope  to  the  happy-looking  house 
of  Owen  McCarthy,  for  so  was  the  man  called 
who  resided  under  its  peaceful  roof. 

I  will  not  crave  your  pardon,  gentle  reader, 
for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  a  scene  so  dear 
to  my  heart  as  this,  because  I  write  not  now  so 
much  for  your  gratification  as  my  own.  Many 
an  eve  of  gentle  May  have  I  pulled  the  May- 
gowans  which  grew  about  that  well,  and  over 
that  smooth  meadow.  Often  have  I  raised  my 
voice  to  its  diriUest  pitdi,  that  I  mig^t  hear  its 
echoes  rebounding  in  the  bottom  of  the  green  and 
still  glen,  where  silence,  so  to  speak,  was  deep- 
ened by  the  continuous  murmur  of  the  cascade 
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above;  and  when  the  cuckoo  uttered  har  first  note 
from  among  the  hawthorns  on  its  side,  with  what 
trembling  anxiety  did  I,  on  urchin  of  some  eight 
or  nine  years,  look  under  my  right  foot  for  the 
white  hair,  whose  chann  was  sudi,  that  by  keep- 
ing it  abcHit  me  the  first  female  name  I  should 
bear  was  destined,  I  believed  in  my  soul,  to  be 
that  of  my  future  wife."*  Sweet  was  the  song  of 
the  thrush,  and  mellow  the  whistle  of  the  black- 
bird, as  they  rose  in  the  stillness  of  evening  over 
the  "  hirken  shaws  "  and  green  dells  of  this  se- 
cluded spot  of  rural  beauty.  Far,  too,  could  the 
rich  voice  of  Owen  M'Carthy  be  heard  along  the 
bills  and  meadows,  as,  with  a  little  chubby  urchin 
at  his  knee,  and  another  in  his  arms,  he  sat  on 
a  bendi  beside  his  own  door,  singing  the 
**  Trougha"  in  his  native  Irish;  whilst  Kathleen 
his  wife,  with  her  two  maids,  each  crooning  a  low 
song,  sat  before  the  door,  milking  the  cows, 
whose  sweet  breath  mingled  its  perfume  with  the 
warm  breeze  of  evening. 

Owen  M'Carthy  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  honest  ancestors,  whose  names  had  never, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  been  tarnished  by 
the  commission  of  a  mean  or  disreputable  action. 
They  w^e  always  a  kind-hearted  family,  but 
stem  and  proud  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  They  believed  themselves  to  be,  and  prob- 
ably were,  a  branch  of  the  MacCarthy  More 
stock;  and,  although  only  the  possessors  of  a 
small  farm,  it  was  singular  to  observe  the  effect 
which  this  conviction  pre 
ing  and  manners.    To  it 
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tributed  the  high  and  stoical  integrity  for  which 
they  were  remarkable.  This  severity,  however, 
was  no  proof  that  they  wanted  feeling,  or  were 
insensible  to  the  misery  and  sorrows  of  others: 
in  all  the  little  cares  and  perplexities  that 
chequered  the  peaceful  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  livedo  they  were  ever  the  first  to  console,  or, 
if  necessary,  to  support  a  distressed  neighbour 
with  the  means  which  Grod  had  placed  in  thdr 
possession;  for,  being  industrious,  they  were  sel- 
dom poor.  Their  words  were  few,  but  sincere, 
and  generally  promised  less  than  the  honest 
hearts  that  dictated  them  intended  to  perform. 
There  is  in  some  persons  a  hereditary  feeling  of 
just  principle,  the  result  neither  of  education  nor 
of  a  dear  moral  sense,  but  rather  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive honesty  which  descends,  like  a  constitu- 
tional bias,  from  father  to  son,  pervading  every 
member  of  the  family.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
this,  or  to  assign  its  due  position  in  the  scale  of 
human  virtues.  It  exists  in  the  midst  of  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  influences  the  character 
in  the  absence  of  better  principles.  Such  was  the 
impress  which  marked  so  strongly  the  family  of 
which  I  speak.  No  one  would  ever  think  of  im- 
puting a  dishonest  act  to  the  McCarthys;  nor 
would  any  person  acquainted  with  them,  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  consider  their  word  as  good  as 
the  bond  of  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  their  motives  of  action  were  not  higher 
than  this  instinctive  honesty;  far  from  it:  but  I 
say,  that  they  possessed  it  in  addition  to  a  strong 
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feeling  of  family  pride,  and  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  moral  duties. 

I  can  only  take  up  Owen  McCarthy  at  that 
part  of  the  past  to  which  my  memory  extends. 
He  was  then  a  tall,  fine-looking  young  man; 
silent,  but  kind.  One  of  the  earliest  events 
within  my  recollection  is  his  wedding;  after  that 
the  glimpse  of  his  state  and  circumstances  are 
imperfect;  but  as  I  grew  up,  they  became  more 
connected,  and  I  am  able  to  remember  him  the 
father  of  four  children;  an  industrious  inof- 
fensive small  farmer,  beloved,  respected,  and 
honoured.  No  man  could  rise,  be  it  ever  so 
early,  who  would  not  find  Owen  up  before  him; 
no  man  could  anticipate  him  in  an  early  crop, 
and  if  a  widow  or  a  sick  acquaintance  were  un- 
able to  get  in  their  harvest,  Owen  was  certain  to 
collect  the  neighbours  to  assist  them;  to  be  the 
first  there  himself,  with  quiet  benevolence,  en- 
couraging them  to  a  zealous  performance  of  the 
friendly  task  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

It  was,  I  believe,  soon  after  his  marriage,  that 
the  lease  of  the  farm  held  by  him  expired.  Un- 
til that  time  he  had  been  able  to  live  with  perfect 
independence;  but  even  the  enormous  rise  of  one 
pound  per  acre,  though  it  deprived  him  in  a 
great  degree  of  his  usual  comforts,  did  not  sink 
him  below  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  For  some 
years  after  that  he  could  stiU  serve  a  deserving 
neighbour;  and  never  was  the  hand  of  Owen 
McCarthy  held  back  from  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest. 
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I  remember  once  an  occasion  upon  which  a 
widow  Murray  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  five 
pounds,  to  prevent  her  two  cows  from  being  auc- 
tioned for  half  a  year's  rent,  of  which  she  only 
wanted  that  sum.  Owen  sat  at  dinner  with  his 
family  when  she  entered  the  house  in  tears,  and, 
as  well  as  her  agitation  of  mind  permitted,  gave 
him  a  detailed  account  of  her  embarrassment. 

"  The  blessin'  o'  Grod  be  upon  all  here,"  said 
she,  on  entering. 

"  The  double  o'  that  to  you,  Bosha,*'  replied 
Owen's  wife:  **  won't  you  sit  in  an'  be  atin'? — 
here's  a  sate  beside  Nanny;  come  over,  Rosha." 

Owen  only  nodded  to  her,  and  continued  to  eat 
his  dinner,  as  if  he  felt  no  interest  in  her  distress. 
Rosha  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and  with  the 
comer  of  a  red  handkerchief  to  her  eyes^  shed 
tears  in  that  bitterness  of  feeling  which  marks 
the  helplessness  of  honest  industry  under  the 
pressure  of  calamity. 

''  In  the  name  o'  goodness,  Rosha,"  said  Mrs. 
McCarthy,  "what  ails  you,  asthore?  Sure 
Jimmy— God  spare  him  to  you — ^wouldn't  be 
dead? " 

"Glory  be  to  Gk)dl  no,  avoumeen  machree. 
Och,  ochi  but  it  'ud  be  the  black  sight,  an'  the 
black  day,  that  'ud  see  my  brave  boy,  the  staff 
of  our  support,  an'  the  bread  of  our  mouth,  taken 
away  from  us! — ^No,  no,  Kathleen  dear,  it's  not 
that  bad  wid  me  yet  I  hope  we'll  never  live 
to  see  his  manly  head  laid  down  before  us. 
'Twas  his  own  manliness,  indeed,  brought  it  an 
him— backin'  the  sack  when  he  was  bringin' 
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home  our  last  meldliTe  ^^  from  the  mill;  for  you 
see  he  should  do  it,  the  crathur,  to  show  his 
strinthy  an'  the  sack,  when  he  got  it  an  was  too 
heavy  for  him,  an'  hurted  the  small  of  his  hack; 
for  his  bones,  you  see,  ,are  too  young,  an'  hadn't 
time  to  fill  up  yet.  Iffo,  avoumeen.  Glory  be 
to  Godl  he's  gettin'  betther  wid  mel"  and  the 
poor  creature's  eyes  glistened  with  delight 
through  her  tears  and  the  darkness  of  her  afflic- 
tion. 

Without  saying  a  word,  Owen,  when  she 
finished  the  eulogium  on  her  son,  rose,  and  tak- 
ing her  forcibly  by  the  shoulder,  set  her  down 
at  the  table,  on  which  a  large  potf ul  of  potatoes 
had  been  spread  out,  with  a  circle  in  the  middle 
for  a  dish  of  rashers  and  eggs,  into  which  dish 
every  right  hand  of  those  about  it  was  thrust, 
with  a  quickness  that  clearly  illustrated  the 
principle  of  competition  as  a  stimulus  to  action. 

''Spare  your  breath,"  said  Owen,  placing 
her  rather  roughly  upon  the  seat, ''  an'  take  share 
of  what's  goin' :  when  all's  cleared  off  we'll  hear 
you,  but  the  sorra  word  till  then." 

''Musha,  Owen,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
''you're  the  same  man  still;  sure  we  all  know 
your  ways;  I'll  strive,  avoumeen,  to  ate — I'll 
strive,  asthore — ^to  plase  you,  an'  the  Lord  bless 
you  an'  yoiu*s,  an'  may  you  never  be  as  I  an' 
my  fatherless  childhre  are  this  sorrowful  day  I " 
and  she  accompanied  her  words  by  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Owen,  without  evincing  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy, withdrew  himself  from  the  table.    Not  a 
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muscle  of  his  face  was  moved;  :but  as  the  cat 
came  about  his  feet  at  the  time,  he  put  his  foot 
under  her,  and  flung  her  as  eaalj  as  possible  to 
the  lower  God  of  the  kitdien. 

^'Arrahy  what  harm  did  the  crathur  do/' 
asked  his  wife,  ''that  yon^d  kick  her  for,  that 
way?  an*  why  but  you  ate  out  your  dinner?  *' 

'^  Fm  done,"  he  replied,  ''  but  that's  no  rascm 
that  Rosha,  an'  you,  an'  thim  bojrs  that  has  the 
work  afore  them,  shouldn't  finish  your  male's 
mate.** 

Poor  Rosha  thought  that  by  his  withdrawing 
he  had  already  suspected  the  object  of  her  visit, 
and  of  course  concluded  that  her  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding was  very  slender. 

The  wife,  who  guessed  what  she  wanted,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  her  suspicion,  bdng  her- 
self as  affectionate  and  obliging  as  Owen,  re- 
verted to  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  proceeding. 

*'  Somethin*  bitther  an*  out  o*  the  common 
coorse,  is  a  throuble  to  you,  Rosha,"  said  she, 
"  or  you  wouldn't  be  in  the  state  you're  in.  The 
Lord  look  down  on  you  this  day,  you  poor 
crathur— widout  the  father  of  your  childhre  to 
stand  up  for  you,  an'  your  only  other  depindance 
laid  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  all  as  one  as  a 
cripple;  but  no  matther,  Rosha;  trust  to  Him 
that  can  be  a  husband  to  you,  an'  a  father  to 
your  orphans — ^trust  to  Him,  an'  his  blessed 
mother  in  heaven,  this  day,  an'  never  fear  but 
they'll  rise  up  a  frind  for  you.    Musha,  Owen 
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ate  jour  dinner  as  you  ought  to  do,  wid  your 
capersi  How  can  you  take  a  spade  in. your 
hand  upon  that  morsel? " 

"  Fimsh  your  own,"  said  her  husband,  *'  an' 
never  heed  me;  jist  let  me  alone.  Dcm't  you 
see  that  if  I  wanted  it,  I'd  ate  it,  an'  what  more 
would  you  have  about  1 " 

"'Well,  acushla,  it's  your  own  loss,  sure,  of 
a  sartinty.  An',  Rosha,  whisper,  ahagur,  what 
can  Owen  or  I  do  for  you?  Throth,  it  would 
be  a  bad  day  we'd  see  you  at  a  deskort^^  for 
a  friend,  for  you  never  wor  nothin'  else  nor  a 
dvil,  oblagin'  neighbour  yourself;  an'  him  that's 
gone  before — the  Lord  make  his  bed  in  heaven 
this  day^ — was  as  good  a  warrant  as  ever  broke 
bread,  to  sarve  a  friend,  if  it  was  at  the  hour  ofi 
midnight." 

"Ahl  when  I  had  him/^  exclaimed  the  dis- 
tracted widow,  '*  I  never  had  occasion  to  trouble 
aither  friend  or  neighbour;  but  he's  gone,  an' 
now  it's  otherwise  wid  me — ^glory  be  to  God  for 
all  his  mercies — a  wurrah  dheelishi  Why,  thin, 
since  I  must  spake,  an'  has  no  other  frind  to  go 
to— but  somehow  I  doubt  Owen  looks  dark  upon 
me — sure  I'd  put  my  hand  to  a  stamp,  if  my 
word  wouldn't  do  for  it,  an'  sign  the  blessed  crass 
that  saved  us,  for  the  payment  of  it;  or  I'd  give 
it  to  him  in  oats,  for  I  hear  you  want  some, 
Owen — ^Phatie  oats  it  is,  an'  a  betther  shouldhered 
or  f uUer-lookin'  grain  never  went  undher  a 
harrow — ^indeed,  it's  it  that's  the  beauty,  all  out, 
if  it's  good  seed  you  want.^ 
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"What  is  it  for,  woman  alive?"  inquired 
Owen,  as  he  kicked  a  three-legged  stool  out  of 
his  way. 

**Wliat  is  it  for,  is  it?  Och,  Owen  darling 
sure  my  two  brave  cows  is  kvin'  me.  Owen 
M'Murt,  the  driver,  is  over  wid  me  heyant,  an' 
has  them  ready  to  set  off  wid.  I  reared  them 
both,  the  two  of  them,  wid  my  own  hands; 
Cheehoney,  that  knows  my  voice,  an'  would 
come  to  me  from  the  f ardest  comer  o'  the  fidd, 
is  goin',  an'  nothin'  will  we  have — ^nothin'  will 
my  poor  sick  boy  have — but  the  black  wather, 
or  the  dhry  salt;  besides  the  butther  of  them 
bein'  lost  to  us  for  the  r^it,  or  a  small  taste 
of  it,  of  an  odd  time,  for  poor  Jinuny.  Owen, 
next  to  God,  I  have  no  friend  to  depind  upcm 
but  yourself  I" 

"  Mel "  said  Owen,  as  if  astonished.  "  Phoo, 
that's  quare  enough  I  Now  do  you  think,  Rosha, 
— hut,  hut,  woman  alive  I  Come,  boys,  you're 
all  done;  out  wid  you  to  your  spades,  an'  finish 
that  meerin  *•  before  night.    Mel — ^hut,  tut  I " 

'"  I  have  it  all  but  five  pounds,  Owen,  an'  for 
the  sake  of  him  that's  in  his  grave — an'  that, 
maybe,  is  able  to  put  up  his  prayer  for  you" 


'"  An'  what  would  you  want  m^  to  do  Rosha? 
FitthOT  for  you  to  sit  down  an'  finish  your 
dinner,  when  it's  before  you.  I'm  goin'  to  get 
an'  ould  glove  ^^  that's  somewhere  about  this 
chist,  for  I  must  weed  out  that  bit  of  oats  before 
night,  wid  a  blessin',"  and,  as  he  spoke  he  passed 
into  another  room,  as  if  he  had  altogether  for- 
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gotten  her  solicitation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned. 

"Owen,  avickl*' — ^an'  the  blessin'  of  the 
fatherless  be  upon  you,  sure,  an'  many  a  one 
o*  them  you  have,  any  how,  Owenl " 

"  Well,  Rosha— weU?  '* 

"  Och,  och,  Owen,  it's  low  days  wid  me  to  be 
depindin' upon  tlie  sthranger?  Little  thim  that 
reared  me  ever  thought  it  'ud  come  to  this. 
You  know  I'm  a  dacent  father's  child,  an'  I  have 
stooped  to  you,  Owen  McCarthy — ^what  I'd 
scorn  to  do  to  any  other  but  yourstlf — ^poor  an* 
friendless  as  I  stand  here  before  you.  Let  them 
take  the  cows,  thin,  from  my  childhre;  but  the 
father  of  the  fatherless  will  support  thim  an' 
me.  Och,  but  it's  well  for  the  O'Donohoes  that 
their  landlord  lives  at  home  among  themselves, 
for  may  the  heavens  look  down  on  me,  I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  mine,  if  one  sight 
of  him  'ud  save  me  an'  my  childhre  from  the 
gravel  The  Agent  even,  he  lives  in  Dublin,  an' 
how  could  I  lave  my  sick  boy  an'  small  girshas 
by  themselves,  to  go  a  hundre  miles,  an'  maybe 
not  see  him  afther  all.  Little  hopes  I'd  have 
from  him,  even  if  I  did;  he's  paid  for  gatherin' 
in  his  rents;  but  it's  well  known  he  wants  the 
touch  of  nathtur  for  the  sufferins  of  the  poor, 
an'  of  them  that's  honest  in  their  intintions." 

"  111  go  over  wid  you,  Rosha,  if  that  will  be 
of  any  use,"  replied  Owen,  composedly ;  "  ccxne, 
I'll  go  an'  spake  to  Frank  M'Murt." 

"The  sorra  blame  I  blame  him,  Owen,"  re- 
plied Rosha,  "his  bread's  depindin'  upon  the 
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likes  of  sidh  doins,  an'  he  can't  get  over  it;  but 
a  word  from  you,  Owen,  will  save  me,  for  who 
ever  refused  to  take  the  word  of  a  McCarthy?  " 
When  Owen  and  the  widow  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  latter,  they  found  the  situation  of 
the  bailiff  laughable  in  the  extreme.  Her  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  hurt 
received  in  his  back,  was  up,  and  had  got  the 
unfortunate  driver,  who  was  rather  old,  wedged 
in  between  the  dresser  and  the  wall,  where  his 
cracked  voice — ^f or  he  was  asthmatic — ^was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  calling  for  assistance. 
Beside  him  was  a  large  tub  half -filled  with 
water,  into  which  the  little  ones  were  emptying 
small  jugs,  carried  at  the  top  of  their  speed  from 
a  puddle  before  the  door.  In  the  meantime. 
Jemmy  was  tugging  at  the  bailiff  with  all  his 
strength — ^fortunately  for  that  personage,  it  was 
but  little — ^with  the  most  sincere  intention  of  in- 
verting him  into  the  tub  which  contained  as  much 
muddy  water  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
niake  him  a  subject  for  the  deliberation  of  a  cor- 
oner and  twelve  honest  men.  Nothing  could 
be  more  conscientiously  attempted  than  the  task 
which  Jemmy  had  proposed  to  execute;  every 
tug  brought  out  his  utmost  strength,  and  when 
he  failed  in  pulling  down  the  bailiff,  he  com- 
pensated hiniself  for  his  want  of  success,  by 
cuffing  his  ribs,  and  peeling  his  shins  by  hard 
kicks;  whilst  from  those  open  points  which  the 
driver's  grapple  with  his  man  naturally  exjxised, 
were  infficted  on  him  by  the  rejoicing  urchins, 
numberless  punches  of  tongs,   potato-washersi^ 
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and  sticks  whose  points  were  from  time  to  time 
hastily  thrust  into  the  coals,  that  they  might 
more  effectually  either  blind  or  disable  him  in 
some  other  manner. 

As  one  of  the  little  ones  ran  out  to  jGU  his 
jug,  he  spied  his  mother  and  Owen  approaching, 
on  which,  with  the  empty  vessel  in  his  hand,  he 
flew  towards  them,  his  little  features  distorted 
by  glee  and  ferocity,  wildly  mixed  up  together. 

"Oh  mudher,  mudher — ^ha,  ha,  hat — don't 
come  in  yet;  don't  come  in,  Owen,  till  Jinuny, 
an'  huz,  an'  the  Denisses,  gets  the  Bailie 
drownded.  We'll  soon  have  the  bot^^  full;  but 
Paddy  an'  Jack  Denis  have  the  eyes  a'most 
pucked  out  of  him;  an'  Katty's  takin'  the  rapin' 
hook  from  behind  the  cuppel,  to  get  it  about  his 
neck." 

Owen  and  the  widow  entered  with  all  haste, 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  Frank's  head  was 
dipped,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  vessel. 

""Is  it  goin'  to  murdher  him  ye  are?'*  said 
Owen,  as  he  seized  Jemmy  with  a  grasp  that 
transferred  him  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house;  ^'hould  bad:  ye  pack  of  young  devils, 
an'  let  the  man  up.  What  did  he  come  to  do 
but  his  duty?  I  tell  you,  Jimmy,  if  you  wor  at 
yourself,  an'  in  full  strinth,  that  you'd  have  the 
man's  blood  on  you  where  you  stand,  and  would 
suffer  as  you  ought  to  do  for  it." 

**  There  let  me,"  replied  the  lad,  his  eyes  glow- 
ing, and  his  veins  swollen  with  passion ;  **  I  don't 
care  if  I  did.  It  would  be  no  sin,  an'  no  dis- 
grace, to  hang  for  the  like  of  him;  dacenter  to 
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do  that,  than  stale  a  creel  of  turf,  or  a  wisp  of 
straw,  'tanny  rate." 

In  the  meantime  the  bailiff  had  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  water,  and  presented  a  visage 
which  it  was  impossible  to  view  with  gravity. 
The  widow's  anxiely  prevented  her  from  seeing 
it  in  a  ludicrous  lig^t;  but  Owen's  severe  face 
assumed  a  grave  smile,  as  the  man  shook  him- 
self, and  attempted  to  ocxnprehend  the  nature 
of  his  situation.  The  young  urduns,  who  had 
fallen  back  at  the  appearance  of  Owen  and  the 
widow,  now  burst  into  a  peal  of  mirth,  in  which, 
however,  J^nmy,  whose  fiercer  passions  had 
been  roused,  did  not  join* 

"  Frank  M^Murt,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  take 
the  mother  of  heaven  to  witness,  that  it  vexes 
my  heart  to  see  you  get  sich  thratement  in  my 
place;  an'  I  wouldn't  for  the  best  cow  I  have 
that  sich  a  hrieuUagh  ^'  happened.  Dher  charp 
agus  mardm,  ^  Jimmy,  but  I'll  make  you  suffer 
for  drawin'  down  this  upon  my  head,  and  me 
had  enough  over  it  afore." 

**I  don't  care,"  replied  J^mmy;  "whoever 
comes  to  take  our  property  from  us,  an'  us  willin' 
to  work,  will  suffer  for  it.  Do  you  think  I'd 
see  thim  crathurs  at  their  dhry  phatie,  an'  our 
cows  standin'  in  a  pound  for  no  rason?  No; 
high  hangin'  to  me,  but  I'll  split  to  the  scull 
the  first  man  that  takes  them;  an'  all  I'm  sorry 
for  is,  that  it's  not  the  vagabone  Landlord  him- 
self that's  near  me.  That's  our  thanks  for 
payin'  many  a  good  pound,  in  honesty  an' 
dacency,  to  him  an'  his;  lavin'  us  to  a  schamin* 
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Agent,  an'  not  even  to  that  same,  but  to  his 
undher-strappers,  that's  robbin'  us  on  both  sides 
between  them.  May  hard  fortune  attind  him, 
for  a  landlordl  You  may  tell  him  this,  Frank, 
— ^that  his  wisest  plan  is  to  keep  dear  of  the 
counthry.  Sure,  it's  a  gambler  he  is,  they  say; 
an'  we  must  be  harrished  an'  racked  to  support 
his  villanyl  But  wait  a  bit;  maybe  there's  a 
good  time  comin',  when  we'll  pay  our  money 
to  thim  that  won't  be  too  proud  to  hear  our 
complaints  wid  their  own  ears,  an'  who  won't 
turn  us  over  to  a  divil's  limb  of  an  Agent.  He 
had  need,  any  how,  to  get  his  coffin  sooner  nor 
he  thinks.  What  signifies  hangin'  in  a  good 
cause?  "  said  he,  as  the  tears  of  keen  indignation 
burst  from  his  glowing  eyes.  "'  It's  a  dacent 
death,  an'  a  happy  death,  when  it's  for  the 
right,"  he  added — ^for  his  mind  was  evidently 
fixed  upon  the  contemplation  of  those  means  of 
redress,  which  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  present  to  them  in  the 
first  moments  of  passion. 

"  It's  well  that  Frank's  one  of  ourselves,"  re- 
plied Owen,  coolly,  "  othermse,  Jenuny,  you  said 
words  that  would  lay  you  up  by  the  heels.  As 
for  you,  Frank,  you  must  look  over  this.  The 
boy's  the  son  of  dacent  poor  parents,  an'  it's  a 
new  thing  for  him  to  see  the  cows  druv  from 
the  place.  The  poor  fellow's  vexed,  too,  that  he 
has  been  so  long  laid  up  wid  a  sore  back;  an' 
so  you  see  one  thing  or  another  has  put  him 
through  other.  Jimmy  is  warm-hearted  afther 
all,  an'  will  be  sorry  for  it  when  he  cools,  an' 
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remimbers  that  you  wor  only  doin'  your  duty." 
""  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  the  cows?  Sure, 
I  can't  go  back  widout  either  thim  or  the  rint?  " 
said  Fraiik»  with  a  lock  of  fear  and  trembling  at 
Jemmy. 

""The  cows  I"  said  another  of  the  widow's 
sons  who  then  came  in;  "'why,  you  dirty 
spalpeen  of  a  rip,  you  may  whistle  on  the 
wrong  side  o'  your  mouth  for  them.  I  druv 
them  off  of  the  estate;  an'  now  take  them,  if 
you  darl  It's  conthrairy  to  law,"  said  the 
urchin ;  **  an'  if  you'd  touch  them,  I'd  make  my 
mudher  sarve  yoa  wid  a  latHtat,  or  a  iiery- 

This  was  a  triumph  to  the  youngsters,  who 
began  to  shake  their  little  fists  at  him,  and  to 
exclaim  in  a  chorus — '"  Ha,  you  dirty  rip  1  wait 
till  we  get  you  out  o'  the  house,  an'  if  we  don't 
put  you  from  ever  drivin'  1  Why,  but  you  work 
like  another? — ha,  youll  get  itl" — and  every 
little  fist  was  shook  in  vengeance  at  him. 

"Whisht  wid  ye,"  said  Jemmy  to  the  little 
ones:  "let  him  alone,  he  got  enough.  There's 
the  cows  for  you;  an'  keen  may  the  curse  o' 
the  widow  an'  orphans  light  upon  you,  and  upon 
them  that  sent  you,  from  first  to  last  I — an'  that's 
the  hest  we  wish  youl " 

"  Frank,"  said  Owen  to  the  baffiff ,  "  is  there 
any  one  in  the  town  below  that  will  take  the 
rint,  an'  give  a  resate  for  it?  Do  you  think, 
man,  that  the  neighbours  of  an  honest,  indus- 
trious woman  'ud  see  the  cattle  taken  out  of  her 
byre  for  a  thrifle?    Hut  tuti  no  man  aliv 
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no  sich  thingl  There's  not  a  man  in  the  parish, 
wid  manes  to  do  it,  would  see  them  taken  away 
to  be  canted,  at  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  their 
value.    Hut,  tut, — ^no  I " 

As  the  sterling  fellow  spoke,  the  cheeks  of 
the  widow  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  her  son 
Jemmy's  hollow  eyes  once  more  kindled,  but 
with  a  far  different  expression  from  that  which 
but  a  few  minutes  before  flashed  from  them. 

""  Owen,"  said  he,  and  utterance  nearly  failed 
him :  **  Owen,  if  I  was  well,  it  wouldn't  be  as 
it  is  wid  us;  but — no,  indeed,  it  would  not:  but 
— ^may  God  bless  you  for  thisl  Owen,  never 
fear  but  you'll  be  paid;  may  God  bless  you» 
Owen  I" 

As  he  spoke  the  hand  of  his  humble  benefactor 
was  warmly  grasped  in  his.  A  tear  fell  upon 
it:  for  with  one  of  those  quick  and  fervid  transi- 
tions of  feeling  so  peculiar  to  the  people,  he  now 
felt  a  strong,  generous  emotion  of  gratitude, 
mingled,  perhaps,  with  a  sense  of  wounded  pride, 
on  finding  the  poverty  of  their  little  family  so 
openly  exposed. 

**Hut,  tut,  Jimmy,  avick,"  said  Owen,  who 
understood  his  feelings;  '^phoo,  man  alive  I  hut 
— ^heml — why,  sure,  it's  nothin'  at  all,  at  all, 
anybody  would  do  it— only  a  bare  five-an'- 
twenty  shillins,  [it  was  five  pound]: — any 
neighbour — ^Mick  Cassidy,  Jack  Moran,  or 
Pether  M'Cullagh,  would  do  it. — Come,  Frank, 
step  out;  the  money's  to  the  fore.  Rosha,  put 
your  doak  about  you,  and  let  us  go  down  to 
the  Agint,  or  clerk,  or  whatsomever  he  is — sure. 
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that  makes  no  maxim  anyhow; — I  suppose  he 
has  power  to  give  a  resate.  Jemmy,  go  to  hed 
again,  you're  pale,  poor  houchal;  and,  childhre, 
ye  craliiurs  ye,  the  oows  won't  he  taken  f rcmi 
ye  this  bout. — Come,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us 
go,  and  see  everything  rightified  at  once — hut, 
tut — come.'* 

Many  similar  details  of  Owen  McCarthy's 
useful  life  could  he  given,  in  which  he  bore  an 
equally  benevolent  and  Christian  part.  Poor 
fellow  he  was,  ere  long  brought  low;  but,  to 
the  credit  of  our  peasantry,  much  as  is  said  about 
their  barbarity,  he  was  treated,  when  helpless, 
with  gratitude,  pity,  and  kindness. 

Until  the  peace  of  1814,  Owen's  regular  and 
systematic  industry  enabled  him  to  struggle 
successfuUy  against  a  weighty  rent  and  sudden 
depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce; 
that  is,  he  was  able,  by  the  unremitting  toil  of 
a  man  remarkable  alike  for  an  unbending  spirit 
and  a  vigorous  frame  of  body,  to  pay  his  rent 
with  tolerable  regularity.  It  is  true,  a  change 
began  to  be  visible  in  his  personal  appearance, 
in  his  farm,  in  the  dress  of  his  children,  and 
in  the  economy  of  his  household.  Improve- 
ments, which  adequate  capital  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  effect,  were  left  either  altogether 
unattempted,  or  in  an  imperfect  state,  resem- 
bling neglect,  though,  in  reality,  the  result  of 
]>overty.  His  dress  at  mass,  and  in  fairs  and 
markets,  had,  by  degrees,  lost  that  air  of  com- 
fort and  warmth  which  bespeak  the  independent 
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farmer.  The  evidences  of  embarrassment  began 
to  disclose  themselves  in  many  small  points — ^in- 
considerable, it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  dgnificant. 
His  house,  in  the  progress  of  his  declining  cir- 
cumstances, ceased  to  be  annually  ornamented  by 
a  new  coat  of  whitewash;  it  soon  assumed  a 
faded  and  yellowish  hue,  and  sparkled  not  in 
the  setting  sun  as  in  the  days  of  Owen's  pros- 
perity. It  had,  in  fact,  a  wasted,  unthriving 
look,  like  its  master.  The  thatch  became  black 
and  rotten  upon  its  roof;  the  chimneys  sloped 
to  opposite  points;  the  windows  were  less  neat, 
and,  ultimately,  when  broken,  were  patched 
with  a  couple  of  leaves  from  the  children's 
blotted  copy-books.  His  out-houses  also  began 
to  fail.  The  neatness  of  his  little  farm-yard, 
and  the  cleanliness  which  marked  so  conspicu- 
ously the  space  fronting  his  dwelling-house, 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  time.  Filth  began 
to  accumulate  where  no  filth  had  been;  his 
garden  was  not  now  planted  so  early,  nor  with 
such  taste  and  neatness  as  before;  his  crops  were 
later,  and  less  abundant;  his  haggarts  neither 
so  f uU  nor  so  trim  as  they  were  wont  to  be, 
nor  his  ditches  and  enclosures  kept  in  such  good 
repair.  His  cars,  ploi/ghs,  and  other  farming 
implements,  instead  of  being  put  under  cover, 
were  left  exposed  to  the  influence  of  wind  and 
weather,  where  they  soon  became  crazy  and  use- 
less. 

Such,  however,  were  only  the  slighter  sjnmp- 
toms  of  his  bootless  struggle  against  the  general 
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embarrassment  into  which  the  agricultural  in- 
terests were,  year  after  year,  so  unhappily  sink- 
ing. 

Had  the  tendency  to  general  distress  among 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged  become  stationary, 
Owen  would  have  continued  by  toil  and  inces- 
sant exertion  to  maintain  his  ground;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  was  no  point  at  which  the 
national  depression  could  then  stop.  Tear  after 
year  produced  deeper,  more  extensive,  and  more 
complicated  misery;  and  when  he  hoped  that 
every  succeeding  season  would  bring  an  im- 
provement in  the  market,  he  was  destined  to  ex- 
perience not  merely  a  fresh  disappointment,  but 
an  unexpected  depreciation  in  the  price  of  his 
com,  butter,  and  other  disposable  commodities. 

When  a  nation  is  reduced  to  such  a  state,  no 
eye  but  that  of  God  himself  can  see  the  ap- 
palling wretchedness  to  which  a  year  of  disease 
and  scarcity  strikes  down  the  poor  and  working 
classes. 

Owen,  after  a  long  and  noble  contest  for 
nearly  three  years,  sank,  at  length,  under  the 
united  calamities  of  disease  and  scarcity.  The 
father  of  the  family  was  laid  low  upon  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  those  of  his  little  ones  who 
escaped  it  were  almost  consumed  by  famine. 
This  two-fold  shock  sealed  his  ruin;  his  honest 
heart  was  crushed — his  hardy  frame  shorn  of  its 
strength,  and  he  to  whom  every  neighbour  fled 
as  to  a  friend,  now  required  friendship  at  a 
moment  when  the  wide-spread  poverty  of  the 
country  rendered  its  assistance  hopeless. 
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On  rising  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  the  pros- 
pect before  him  required  his  utmost  fortitude  to 
bear.  He  was  now  wasted  in  energy  both  of 
mind  and  body,  reduced  to  utter  poverty,  with 
a  large  family  of  children,  too  young  to  assist 
him,  without  means  of  retrieving  his  circum- 
stances, his  wife  and  himself  gaunt  skeletons, 
his  farm  neglected,  his  house  wrecked,  and  his 
offices  falling  to  ruin,  yet  every  day  bringing 
the  half-year's  term  nearer!  Oh,  ye  who  riot 
on  the  miseries  of  such  men — ye  who  roll  round 
the  easy  circle  of  fashionable  life,  think  upon 
this  picture!  Te  vile  and  heartless  landlords, 
who  see  not,  hear  not,  know  not  those  to  whose 
heart-breaking  toil  ye  owe  the  only  merit  ye 
possess — ^that  of  rank  in  society— come  and  con- 
template this  virtuous  man,  as  unfriended,  un- 
assisted, and  uncheered  by  those  who  are  bound 
by  a  strong  moral  duty  to  protect  and  aid 
him,  he  looks  shuddering  into  the  dark 
cheerless  future!  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he,  and  such  as  he,  should,  in  the  misery  of  his 
despair,  join  the  nightly  meetings,  be  lured  to 
associate  himself  with  the  incendiary,  or  seduced 
to  grasp,  in  the  stupid  apathy  of  wretchedness, 
the  weapon  of  the  murderer?  By  neglecting  the 
people,  by  draining  them,  with  merciless  rapac- 
ity, of  the  means  of  life;  by  goading  them  on 
under  a  cruel  system  of  rack  rents,  ye  become 
not  their  natural  benefactors,  but  curses  and 
scourges,  nearly  as  much  in  reality  as  ye  are 
in  their  opinion. 

When  Owen  rose,  he  was  driven  by  hunger. 
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and  immediate,  to  sell  his  best  cow;  and 
having  purchased  some  oatmeal  at  an  enormous 
price,  from  a  well-known  devotee  in  the  parish, 
who  hoarded  up  this  commodity  for  a  ''dear 
summer/*  he  laid  his  plans  for  tiie  future,  with 
as  much  judgment  as  any  man  could  display. 
One  morning  after  breakfast  he  addressed  his 
wife  as  follows: 

''Kathleen,  mavoumeen,  I  want  to  consult 
wid  you  about  what  we  ought  to  do;  things  are 
low  wid  us,  asthore;  and  except  our  heavenly 
Father  puts  it  into  the  heart  of  them  I'm  goin' 
to  mention,  I  don't  know  what  we'll  do,  nor 
what'll  become  of  these  poor  crathurs  that's 
naked  and  hungry  about  us.  God  pity  them, 
they  don't  know — and  maybe  that  same's  some 
comfort — ^the  hardships  that's  before  them. 
Poor  crathurs  I  see  how  quiet  and  sorrowful  they 
sit  about  their  little  play,  passin'  the  time  for 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can  I  AUey,  acushla 
machree,  come  over  to  me.  Tour  hair  is  bright 
and  fair,  AUey,  and  curls  so  purtily  that  the 
finest  lady  in  the  land  might  envy  it;  but,  acushla, 
your  colour's  gone,  your  little  hands  are  wasted 
away,  too;  that  sickness  was  hard  and  sore  upon 
you,  a  colleen  machree,  ^^  and  he  that  'ud  spend 
his  heart's  blood  for  you,  darlin',  can  do  nothin' 
to  help  you  I" 

He  looked  at  the  child  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
slight  motion  in  the  muscles  of  his  face  was 
barely  perceptible,  but  it  passed  away;  and, 
after  kissing  her,  he  proceeded: — 

"  Ay,  ye  crathurs — ^you  an  I,  Kathleen,  could 
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earn  our  bread  for  ourselves  yet,  but  these  can't 
do  it.  This  last  stroke,  darlin',  has  laid  us  at 
the  door  of  both  poverty  and  sickness,  but 
blessed  be  the  mother  of  heaven  for  it,  they  are 
all  left  wid  us;  and  sure  that's  a  blessin'  we've 
to  be  thankful  for — ^glory  be  to  Godl " 

"'Ay,  poor  things,  it's  well  to  have  them 
spared,  Owen  dear;  sure  I'd  rather  a  thousand 
times  beg  from  door  to  door,  and  have  my  chil- 
dher  to  look  at,  than  be  in  comfort  widout 
them." 

"'Beg:  that  'ud  go  hard  wid  me,  Kathleen. 
I'd  work — ^I'd  live  on  next  to  nothing  all  the 
year  round;  but  to  see  the  crathurs  that  wor 
dacently  bred  up  brought  to  that,  I  couldn't 
bear  it,  Kathleen — ^'twould  break  the  heart  widin 
in  me.  Poor  as  they  are,  they  have  the  blood  of 
kings  in  their  veins;  and,  besides,  to  see  a 
McCarthy  beggin'  his  bread  in  the  counthry 
where  his  name  was  once  great — ^The  McCarthy 
More,  that  was  their  title — ^no,  acushla;  I  love 
them  as  I  do  the  blood  in  my  own  veins;  but 
I'd  rather  see  them  in  the  arms  of  Grod  in  heaven, 
laid  down  dacently,  with  their  little  sorrowful 
faces  washed,  and  their  little  bodies  stretched 
out  purtily  before  my.  eyes — ^I  would — ^in  the 
grave-yard  there  beyant,  where  all  belonging  to 
me  lie,  than  have  it  cast  up  to  them,  or  have  it 
said,  that  ever  a  McCarthy  was  seen  beggin'  on 
the  highway." 

'"  But,  Owen,  can  you  strike  out  no  plan  for 
us  that  'ud  put  us  in  the  way  of  comin'  round 
agin?    These  poor  ones,  if  we  could  hould  out 
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for  two  or  three  year,  would  soon  be  able  to 
help  us." 

"  They  would — ^they  would.  '  I'm  thinkiii'  this 
day  or  two  of  a  plan :  but  I*m  doubtful  whether 
it  'ud  come  to  anything." 

"  What  is  it,  acushla?  Sure  we  can't  be  worse 
nor  we  are,  any  way." 

"  I*m  goin'  to  go  to  Dublin.  I'm  tould  that 
the  landlord's  come  home  from  France,  and  that 
he's  there  now;  and  if  I  didn't  see  him,  sure  I 
could  see  the  agent.  Now,  Kathleen,  my  intin- 
tion  'ud  be  to  lay  our  case  before  the  head  land- 
lord himself,  in  hopes  he  might  bould  back  his 
hand,  and  spare  us  for  a  while.  If  I  had  a  line 
from  the  agent,  or  a  scrape  of  a  pen,  that  I  could 
show  at  home  to  some  of  the  nabours,  who  knows 
but  I  could  borry  what  *ud  set  us  up  agini  I 
tiiink  many  of  than  'ud  be  sorry  to  see  me  turned 
out;  eh,  Kathleen?  " 

The  Irish  are  an  imaginatire  people;  indeed 

too  much  so,  for  either  their  individual  or  national 

happiness.     And    it    is    this    and    superstition, 

which  also  depends  much  upon  imagination,  that 

)  easily  influenced  by  those  ex- 

ms  that  are  held  out  to  them  by 

iderstand  their  dmracter. 

een  heard  the  plan  on  whidi  Owen 

pectations  of  assistance,  her  dark 

;  flashed  with  a  portion  of  its  fot- 

msient  vivacity  lit  up  her  sickly 

he  turned  a  smile  of  hope  and  af- 

er  childroi,  then  upon  Owen. 

in,    who    knows,    indeed  1 — who 
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knows  but  he  might  do  something  for  us?  And 
maybe  we  might  be  as  well  as  ever  yetl  May 
the  Lord  put  it  into  his  heart,  this  dayl  I  de- 
dare,  ay  1— maybe  it  was  Grod  put  it  into  your 
heart,  Owenl" 

"  I'll  set  off,"  replied  her  husband,  who  was 
a  man  of  decision; ''  I'll  set  off  on  other  morrow 
momin';  and  as  nobody  knows  anything  about 
it,  so  let  there  not  be  a  word  said  upon  the 
subject,  good  or  bad.  If  I  have  success,  well 
and  good;  but  if  not,  why  nobody  need  be  the 


wiser/* 


The  heart-broken  wife  evinced,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  a  lightness  of  spirits  which 
she  had  not  felt  for  many  a  month  before. 
Even  Owen  was  less  depressed  than  usual,  and 
employed  himself  in  making  such  arrangements 
as  he  knew  would  occasion  his  family  to  feel 
the  inconvenience  of  his  absence  less  acutely. 
But  as  the  hour  of  his  departure  drew  nigh, 
a  sorrowful  feeling  of  affection  rising  into 
greater  strength  and  tenderness  threw  a  melan- 
choly gloom  around  his  heart.  According  to 
their  simple  view  of  distance,  a  journey  to  Dub- 
lin was  a  serious  undertaking,  and  to  them  it 
was  such.  Owen  was  in  weak  health,  just  risen 
out  of  illness,  and  what  was  more  trying  than 
any  other  consideration  was,  that  since  their 
marriage  they  had  never  been  separated  before. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departore,  he  was  up 
before  daybreak,  and  so  were  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  latter  had  heard  the  conversation 
already  detailed  between  th^n,  and,  with  their 
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siinple-ininded  parents,  enjoyed  the  ^leam  of 
hope  which  it  presented;  but  this  soon  dunged 
— ^when  he  was  preparing  to  go,  an  indefinite 
sense  of  fear,  and  a  more  vivid  dinging  of  af- 
fection marked  their  feelings.  He  himself  par- 
took of  this,  and  was  silent,  depressed,  and  less 
ardent  than  when  the  speculation  first  presoited 
itself  to  his  mind.  His  resolution,  however,  was 
taken,  and  should  he  fail,  no  blame  at  a  future 
time  could  be  attached  to  himself.  It  was  the 
last  efiTort;  and  to  neglect  it,  he  thought,  would 
have  been  to  neglect  his  duty.  When  break- 
fast was  ready,  they  all  sat  down  in  silence;  the 
hour  was  yet  early,  and  a  rushli^t  was  placed 
in  a  wooden  candlestick  that  stood  beside  them 
to  afford  light.  There  was  something  soljemn 
and  touching  in  the  group  as  they  sat  in  dim 
relief,  every  face  marked  by  the  traces  of  sick- 
ness, want,  sorrow,  and  affection.  The  father 
attempted  to  eat,  but  could  not;  Kathleen  sat 
at  the  meal,  but  could  taste  nothing;  the  chil- 
dren ate,  for  hunger  at  the  moment  was  predomi- 
nant over  every  other  sensation.  At  length  it 
was  over,  and  Owen  rose  to  depart;  he  stood  for 
a  minute  on  the  floor,  and  seemed  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  his  cold,  dieerless  house,  and  thai  of  his 
leared  his  throat  several  times,  but 

L 

I,"  said  he,  at  length,  **  in  the  name 
go;  and  may  his  blessin'  be  about 
Qucbree,  and  guard  you  and  these 
crane  back  to  yez." 
faithful  heart  could  bear  no  mc»e; 
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she  laid  herself  on  his  bosom— <dung  to  his  neck, 
and,  as  the  parting  kiss  was  given,  she  wept 
aloud,  and  Owen's  tears  fell  silently  down  his 
worn  cheeks.  The  diildren  crowded  about  them 
in  loud  wailings,  and  the  grief  of  this  virtuous 
and  afflicted  family  was  of  that  profound  de- 
scription, which  is  ever  the  companion,  in  such 
scenes,  of  pure  and  genuine  love. 

**  Owen  I "  she  exclaimed ;  **  Owen,  orSidUsh 
mahuil  agus  machree!^^  I  doubt  we  wor  wrong 
in  ihinkin'  of  this  journey.  How  can  you,  ma- 
voumeen,  walk  all  the  way  to  Dublin,  and  you 
so  worn  and  weakly  wid  that  sickness,  and  the 
bad  feedin'  both  before  and  since?  Och,  give 
it  up,  achree,  and  stay  wid  us,  let  what  will  hap- 
pen.* You're  not  able  for  sich  a  journey,  in- 
deed you're  not.  Stay  wid  me  and  the  childher, 
Owen;  sure  we*d  be  so  lonesome  widout  you — 
will  you,  agrah?  and  the  Lord  will  do  for  us 
some  other  way,  maybe." 

Owen  pressed  his  faithful  wife  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  chaste  lips  with  a  tenderness  which 
the  heartless  votaries  of  fashionable  life  can 
never  know. 

**  Kathleen,  asthore,"  he  replied,  in  those  terms 
of  endearment  which  flow  so  tenderly  through 
the  language  of  the  people;  "'  sure  whin  I  re- 
mimber  your  fair  young  face — ^your  yellow  hair, 
and  the  light  that  was  in  your  eyes,  acushla 
machree — but  that's  gone  long  ago— och,  don't 
ax  me  to  stop.  Isn't  your  lightsome  laugh,  whin 
you  wor  young,  in  my  ears?  and  your  step  that 
'ud  not  bend  tiie  flower  of  the  field — ^Katiileen, 
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I  can't,  indeed  I  can't,  bear  to  think  of  what 
you  wor,  nor  of  what  you  are  now,  wbm  in  the 
coorse  of  age  and  natur,  but  a  small  change 
ought  to  be  upon  you  I  Sure  I  ought  to  make 
every  struggle  to  take  you  and  these  sorrow- 
ful crathurs  out  of  the  state  you're  in." 

The  children  flocked  about  them,  and  joined 
their  entreaties  to  those  of  their  mother. 
"  Father,  don't  lave  us — ^well  be  lonesome  if  you 
go,  and  if  my  mother  *ud  get  unwell,  who'd  be 
to  take  care  of  her?  Father,  don't  lave  your 
own  '  weeny  crathurs,*  (a  pet  name  he  had  for 
them) — maybe  the  meal  'ud  be  eat  out  before 
you'd  come  back;  or  maybe  something  *ud  hap- 
pen you  in  that  strange  place.*' 

"  Indeed,  there's  truth  in  what  they  say, 
Owen,"  said  the  wife;  "  do  he  said  by  your  own 
Kathleen  for  this  time,  and  don't  take  sich  a 
long  journey  upon  you.  Afther  all,  maybe,  3rou 
wouldn't  see  him — sure  the  nabours  will  help  us, 
if  you  could  only  humble  yourself  to  ax  theml " 

"  Kathleen,"  said  Owen,  "  when  this  is  past 

youll  be  glad  I  went — ^indeed  you  will;  sure  it's 

only  the  tindher  feelin'  of  your  hearts,  darlins. 

Who  knows  what  the  landlord  may  do  ^en  I 

see  himself,  and  show  him  these  resatea — every 

n^Tir.^  T%aiA  "him  ijy  our  own  family.     Let  me 

ea  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  lave 

are  in,  even  for  a  while;  but 

see  your  poor  wasted  faces, 

L  my  power  to  do  anything  for 

than  again,  one  by  one;  and 
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pressing  the  affectionate  partner  of  his  sorrows 
to  his  breaking  heart,  he  bade  Grod  bless  them, 
and  set  out  in  the  twilight  of  a  bitter  March 
morning.  He  had  not  gone  many  yards  from 
the  door  when  little  Alley  ran  after  him  in  tears ; 
he  felt  her  hand  upon  the  skirts  of  his  coat» 
which  she  plucked  with  a  smile  of  affection  that 
neither  tears  nor  sorrow  could  repress.  ""  Father, 
kiss  me  again/'  said  she.  He  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  tenderly.  The  child  then  ascended  a 
green  ditch,  and  Owen,  as  he  looked  back,  saw 
her  standing  upon  it;  her  fair  tresses  were 
tossed  by  the  blast  about  her  face,  as  with 
straining  eyes  she  watched  him  receding  from 
her  view.  Kathleen  and  the  other  children 
stood  at  the  door,  and  also  with  deep  sorrow 
watched  his  form,  untQ  the  angle  of  the  bridle- 
road  rendered  him  no  longer  visible;  after  which 
they  returned  slowly  to  the  fire  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

We  believe  no  men  arci  capable  of  bearing 
greater  toil  or  privation  than  the  Irish.  Owen's 
viaticum  was  only  two  or  three  oaten  cakes  tied 
in  a  little  handkerdiief,  and  a  few  shillings  in 
silver  to  pay  for  his  bed.  With  this  small  stock 
of  food  and  money,  an  oaken  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  his  wife's  kerchief  tied  about  his  waist,  he 
undertook  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  in  quest  of  a  landlord  who,  so  far  from 
being  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of  his  ten- 
antry, scarcely  knew  even  their  names,  and  not 
of  them  in  person. 

Our  scene  now  changes  to  the  metropolis. 
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One  evening,  about  half  past  six  o'clock^  a 
toil-worn  man  turned  his  steps  to  a  splendid 
mansion  in  Mount  joy  Square;  his  appearance 
was  drooping,  fatigued,  and  feeble.  As  he  went 
along,  he  examined  the  numbers  on  the  respective 
doors,  until  he  reached  a  certain  one — ^before 
which  he  stopped  for  a  moment;  he  then  stepped 
out  upon  the  street,  and  looked  through  the 
windows,  as  if  willing  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  his  object  being  attained. 
Whilst  in  this  situation  a  carriage  rolled  rapidly 
up,  and  stopped  with  a  sudden  check  that  nearly 
threw  back  the  horses  on  their  haunches.  In 
an  instant  the  thundering  knock  of  the  servant 
intimated  the  arrival  of  some  person  of  rank; 
the  hall  door  was  opened,  and  Owen,  availing 
himself  of  that  opportunity,  entered  the  hall. 
Such  a  visitor,  however,  was  too  remarkable  to 
escape  notice.  The  hand  of  the  menial  was 
rudely  placed  against  his  breast;  and,  as  the 
usual  impertinent  interrogatories  were  put  to 
him,  the  pampered  ruffian  kept  pushing  him 
back,  until  the  afflicted  man  stood  upon  the  up- 
per step  leading  to  the  door. 

""  For  the  sake  of  Grod,  let  me  spake  but  two 
words  to  him.  I'm  his  tenant;  and  I  know  he's 
too  much  of  a  jintleman  to  turn  away  a  man 
that  has  lived  upon  his  honor's  estate,  father  and 
son,  for  upwards  of  three  hundre  years.  My 
name's  Owen ^" 

''  You  can't  see  him,  my  good  fellow,  at  this 

hoiu*.    Gro  to  Mr.  M ,  his  Agent:  we  have 

company  to  dinner.    He  never  speaks  to  a  ten- 
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ant  on  business;  his  Agent  manages  all  that. 
Please,  leave  the  way,  here's  more  company." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  pushed  Owen 
back;  who,  forgetting  that  the  stairs  were  be- 
hind him,  fell, — ^received  a  severe  cut,  and  was 
so  completely  stunned,  that  he  lay  senseless  and 
bleeding.  Another  carriage  drove  up,  as  the 
fellow,  now  much  alarmed,  attempted  to  raise 
him  from  the  steps;  and,  by  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  came  in  it,  he  was  brought  into  the 
hall.    The  circumstance  now  made  some  noise. 

It  was  whispered  about,  that  one  of  Mr.  S. 's 

tenants,  a  drunken  fellow  from  the  country, 
wanted  to  break  in  forcibly  to  see  him;  but  then 
it  was  also  asserted,  that  his  scull  was  broken, 
and  that  he  lay  dead  in  the  hall.  Several  of 
the  gentlemen  above  stairs,  on  hearing  that  a  man 
had  been  killed,  immediately  assembled  about 
him,  and,  by  the  means  of  restoratives,  he  soon 
recovered,  Ihough  the  blood  streamed  copiously 
from  the  wound  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

**Who  are  you,  my  good  man?*'  said  Mr. 

Owen  looked  about  him  rather  vacantly;  but 
soon  collected  himself,  and  replied  in  a  mourn- 
ful and  touching  tone  of  voice — **  I'm  one  of 
your  honor's  tenants  from  Tubber  Derg;  my 
name  is  Owen  McCarthy,  your  honor — ^that  is,  if 
you  be  Mr.  S " 

''And,  pray,  what  brought  you  to  town, 
McCarthy?  " 

**  I  wanted  to  make  an  humble  appale  to  your 
honor's  feelins,  in  regard  of  my  bit  of  farm. 
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I,  and  my  poor  family,  your  honor,  haTe  been 
broken  down  by  bard  times  and  tbe  sickness  of 
the  sason — God  knows  how  they  are." 

"  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  Ibat,  my 
good  man,  you  must  know  I  refer  all  these 
matters  to  my  Agent.  Go  to  him — he  knows 
them  best;  and  whatever  is  right  and  proper  to 
be  done  for  you,  he  will  do  it.     Sindair,  give 

him  a  crown,  and  send  him  to  the IMspen- 

saiy,  to  get  bis  head  dressed.  I  say,  Cartby,  go 
to  my  Agent;  he  knows  whether  your  claim  is 
just  or  not,  and  will  attend  to  it  accordingly." 

**  Plase  your  honor,  I've  been  wid  him,  and  he 
says  he  can  do  nothin'  whatsomever  for  me.  I 
went  two  or  three  times,  and  couldn't  see  him, 
he  was  so  busy;  and,  when  I  did  get  a  word  or 
two  wid  him,  he  tould  me  there  was  more  offered 
for  my  land  than  I'm  payin';  and  that  if  I  did 
not  pay  up,  I  miist  be  put  out,  God  help  mel " 

**  But  I  tell  you,  Carthy,  I  never  interfere 
between  him  and  my  tenants." 

"  Och,  indeed  I  and  it  would  be  well  both  for 
your  honor's  toiants  and  yourself,  if  you  did. 
Sir.  Your  honor  ought  to  know.  Sir,  more 
aixmt  us,  and  how  we're  thrated.  I'm  an  honest 
man.  Sir,  and  I  tell  you  so  for  your  good." 

"And  pray.  Sir,"  said  the  Agent,  stepping 
forward,  for  he  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  heard  the  last  observation  of  M'Carthy 
— "  pray  how  are  they  treated,  you  that  know  so 
well,  and  are  so  honest  a  man? — As  for  hcHiesty, 
'it  have  referred  to  me  for  that,  I  think," 
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"Mr.   M ;'  said  Owen,  ** we're  thrated 

very  badly.  Sir,  you  needn't  look  at  me,  for 
I'm  not  afeerd  to  spake  the  tiiruth;  no  buUyin', 
Sir,  will  make  me  say  anything  in  your  favour 
that  you  don't  desarve.  You've  broken  the 
half  of  them  by  severity;  you've  turned  the  ten- 
ants against  yourself  and  his  honor  here;  and 
I  tell  you  now,  though  you're  to  the  fore,  that, 
in  the  coorse  of  a  short  time,  there'll  be  bad  work 
upon  the  estate,  except  his  honor,  here,  looks  into 
his  own  affairs,  and  hears  the  complaints  of  the 
people.  Look  at  these  resates,  yer  honor;  they'll 
show  you.  Sir, ^" 

'"  Carthy,  I  can  hear  no  such  language  against 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  entrust  the  manage- 
ment of  my  property;  of  course,  I  refer  the  mat- 
ter solely  to  him.    I  can  do  nothing  in  it." 

""  Katiileen,  avoumeeni "  exclaimed  the  poor 
man,  as  he  looked  up  despairingly  to  heaven; 
"'  and  ye,  poor  darlins  of  my  heart  I  is  this  the 
news  I'm  to  have  for  yez  whin  I  go  home? — ^As 
you  hope  for  mercy.  Sir,  don't  turn  away  your 
ear  from  my  petition,  that  I'd  humbly  make  to 
yourself.  Cowld,  and  hunger,  and  hardship,  are 
at  home  before  me,  yer  honor.  If  you'd  be 
plased  to  look  at  these  resates,  you'd  see  that  I 
always  paid  my  rint;  and  'twas  sickness  and  the 
hard  times ^" 

*'  And  your  own  honesty,  industry,  and  good 
conduct,"  said  the  Agent,  giving  a  dark  and 
malignant  sneer  at  him.  ''  Carthy,  it  shall  be 
my  business  to  see  that  you  do  not  spread  a  bad 
spirit  through  the  tenantry  much  longer. — Sir, 
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you  have  heard  the  f eUoVs  admiasioiL  It  is  an 
implied  threat  thafr  he  wOl  give  us  mudi  serious 
trouble.  There  is  not  such  another  incendiary 
on  your  property— not  one,  upon  my  honour." 
*'  Sir/'  said  a  servant,  '*  dinner  is  on  the  tabk." 
^  Sinclair,"  said  his  landlord,  *'  give  him  an- 
other crown,  and  tell  him  to  trouble  me  no  more." 
Saying  whidi,  he  and  the  Agent  went  up  to  the 
drawing-rocxn,  and,  in  a  moment,  Owen  saw  a 
large  party  sweep  down  stairs,  full  of  glee  and 
vivacil^,  by  whom  both  himself  and  his  distresses 
were  as  ccnnpletely  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never 


He  now  slowly  departed,  and  knew  not 
whether  the  house-steward  had  given  him  money 
or  not  until  he  felt  it  in  his  hand.  A  cold,  sor- 
rowful weight  lay  upon  his  heart;  the  din  of  the 
town  deadened  his  affliction  into  a  stupor;  but  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  his  disappointment,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  Agent's  diabolical  falsdiood, 
entered  like  barbed  arrows  into  his  heart. 

On  leaving  the  steps,  he  looked  up  to  heaven 
in  the  distraction  of  his  agonising  thoughts;  the 
cbuds  were  black  and  lowering — the  wind  stormy 
— and,  as  it  carried  them  on  its  dark  wing  al(Hig 
the  shy,  he  wished,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God^ 
that  his  head  lay  in  the  quiet  grave-yard  ^diere 
the  ashes  of  his  forefathers  reposed  in  peace. 
But  he  again  remembered  his  Kathleen  and  thdr 
diildren;  and  the  large  tears  of  anguish,  deep 
and  bitter,  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 

We  will  not  trace  him  into  an  hospital,  whither 
the  wound  cm  his  head  oocasicmed  hnn  to  be  sent. 
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but  simply  state,  that,  on  the  second  week  after 
this,  a  man,  with  his  head  bomid  in  a  handker- 
chief, lame,  bent,  and  evidently  labouring  under 
severe  illness  or  great  affliction,  might  be  seen 
toiling  slowly  up  the  little  hill  that  commanded 
a  view  of  Tubber  Derg.  On  reaching  the  top 
he  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  but  his 
eye  was  eagerly  turned  to  the  house  which  con- 
tained all  that  was  dear  to  him  on  this  earth. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  shone,  with  half  his 
disk  visible,  in  that  dim  and  cheerless  splendour 
which  produces  almost  in  every  temperament  a 
feeling  of  melancholy.  His  house  which,  in 
happier  days,  formed  so  beautiful  and  conspicu- 
ous an  object  in  the  view,  was  now,  from  the 
darkness  of  its  walls,  scarcely  discernible.  The 
position  of  the  sun,  too,  rendered  it  more  difficult 
to  be  seen;  and  Owen,  for  it  was  he,  shaded  Us 
eyes  with  his  hand,  to  survey  it  more  distinctly. 
Many  a  harrowing  thought  and  remembrance 
passed  through  his  mind,  as  his  eye  traced  its  dim 
outline  in  the  fading  light.  He  had  done  his 
duty — ^he  had  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  with  a 
hope  that  his  simple  story  of  affliction  might  be 
heard;  but  all  was  fruitless:  the  only  gleam  of 
hope  that  opened  upon  their  misery  had  now 
passed  into  darkness  and  despair  for  ever.  He 
pressed  his  aching  forehead  with  distraction  as 
he  thought  of  this;  then  clasped  his  hands  bit- 
terly, and  groaned  aloud. 

At  length  he  rose,  and  proceeded  with  great 
difficulty,  for  the  short  rest  had  stiffened  his 
weak  and  fatigued  joints.    As  he  approached 
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home  his  heart  sank;  and  as  he  ascended  the 
hlood-red  stream  which  covered  the  bridle-way 
that  led  to  his  house,  what  with  fatigue  and  af- 
fliction, his  Agita.ti.on  weakened  him  so  much  that 
he  stopped,  and  leaned  on  his  staff  several  times, 
that  he  might  take  breath. 

"  It's  too  dark  maybe  for  them  to  see  me,  or 
poor  Kathleen  would  send  the  darlins  to  give  me 
the  she  dka  veJia.^'  Kathleen,  avoumeen  madi- 
reel  how  my  heart  beats  wid  longin'  to  see  you, 
asthore,  and  to  see  the  weeny  crathurs — glory  be 
to  Him  that  has  left  them  to  me — praise  and 
glory  to  His  name  I  " 

He  was  now  within  a  few  perches  of  the  door; 
but  a  sudden  misgiving  shot  across  his  heart 
when  he  saw  it  shut,  and  no  appearance  of  smoke 
from  the  diimney,  nor  of  stir  or  life  about  the 
house.    He  advanced — 

"  Mother  of  glory,  what's  thisl — But,  wait,  let 
me  rap   agin.    Kathleen,    Kathleen  I — are   you 
widin,      avoumeen?    Owen — Alley — am't      ye 
widin,  childhre?    Alley,  sure  I'm  cc»ne  back  to 
you  all  I "  and  he  rapped  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore.   A  dark  breeze  swept  through  the  bushes 
as  he  spoke,  but  no  vcuce  nor  sound  proceeded 
fnnn  the  house; — all  was  still  as  death  within. 
"  Alley  I "  he  called  once  more  to  his  little  favour- 
I'm  come  home  wid  something  for  yoti, 
el    I     didn't     forget     you,     alannal — I 
bt  it  from  Dublin  all  the  way.    Alley! " 
e  glotmiy  murmur  of  the  blast  was  the  only 

haps  the  most  intense  of  all  that  he  knew 
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as  misery  was  that  which  he  then  felt;  but  this 
state  of  suspense  was  soon  tenninated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  neighbour  who  was  passing. 

"Why,  thin,  Owen,  but  yer  welcome  home 
agin,  my  poor  fellow;  and  I'm  sorry  that  I 
haven't  betther  news  for  you,  and  so  are  all  of 
us." 

He  whom  he  addressed  had  almost  lost  the 
power  of  speech: — 

"Frank,"  said  he,  and  he  wrung  his  hand. 
"What — ^what?  was  death  among  them?  For 
the  sake  of  heaven,  spake  I " 

The  severe  pressure  which  he  received  in  re- 
turn ran  like  a  shock  of  paralysis  to  his  heart. 
"  Owen,  you  must  be  a  man;  every  one  pities  yez, 
and  may  the  Almighty  pity  and  support  yezl 
She  is,  indeed,  Owen,  gone;  the  weeny  fair- 
haired  child,  your  favourite  Alley,  is  gone. 
Yestherday  she  was  berrid;  and  dacently  the 
nabours  attinded  the  place,  and  sent  in,  as  far  as 
they  had  it,  both  mate  and  dhrink  to  Kathleen 
and  the  other  ones.  Now^  Owen,  youVe  heard 
it;  trust  in  Grod,  an'  be  a  man." 

A  deep  and  convulsive  throe  shook  him  to  the 
heart  "  Gone! — ^the  fair-haired  one! — ^Alleyl — 
Alley  1 — ^the  pride  of  both  our  hearts;  the  sweet, 
the  quiet,  and  the  sorrowful  child,  that  seldom 

played  wid  the  rest,  but  kept  wid  mys 1    Oh, 

my  darlin',  my  darlin'I  gone  from  my  eyes  for 
ever  I — Gk)d  of  glory ;  won't  you  support  me  this 
night  of  sorrow  and  misery  I "  With  a  sudden 
yet  profound  sense  of  humility,  he  dropped  on 
his  knees  at  the  threshold,  and,  as  the  tea^  rolled 
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down  his  convulsed  cheeks,  exclaimed,  in  a  burst 
of  sublime  piety,  not  at  all  uncommon  among 
our  peasantry — ^""I  thank  you,  O  my  (xodi  I 
thank  you,  an'  I  put  myself  an'  my  weeny  ones, 
my  poitchee  hoght^^  into  your  hands.  I  thank 
you,  O  Gk>d,  for  what  has  happened  1  Keep  me 
up  and  support  me — och,  I  want  it  I  You  loved 
the  weeny  one,  and  you  took  her;  she  was  the 
lig^t  of  my  eyes,  and  the  pulse  of  my  broken 
heart,  but  you  took  her,  blessed  Father  of  heaven  1 
an'  we  can't  be  angry  wid  you  for  so  doin'I 
Still  if  you  had  spa^  hei^—ii — if — O,  blessed 
Father,  my  heart  was  in  the  very  one  you  took — 
but  I  thank  you,  O  Gk>d?  May  she  rest  in  pace» 
now  and  for  ever,  AminI " 

He  then  rose  up,  and  slowly  wiping  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  departed. 

"'  Let  me  hould  your  arm,  Frank,  dear,"  said 
he,  '"I'm  weak  and  tired  wid  a  long  journey. 
Och,  an'  can  it  be  that  she's  gone — the  fair- 
haired  colleen  I  When  I  was  lavin'  home,  an' 
had  kissed  them  all — 'twas  the  first  time  we  ever 
parted,  Kathleen  and  I,  since  our  marriage — the 
blessed  child  came  over  an'  held  up  her  mouth, 
sayin', '  Kiss  me  agin,  father; '  an'  this  was  afther 
herself  an'  all  of  them  had  kissed  me  afore. 
But,  och  I  oh  I  blessed  Mother  I  Frank,  where's  my 
Kallileen  and  the  rest? — and  why  are  they  out 
of  their  own  poor  place?  " 

''  Owen,  I  tould  you  a  while  agone,  that  you 
must  be  a  man.  I  gave  you  the  worst  news  first, 
an'  what's  to  come  doesn't  signify  much.  It  was 
too  dear;  for  if  any  man  could  live  upon  it  you 
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could : — ^you  have  neither  house  nor  home,  Owen, 
nor  land.  An  ordher  came  from  the  Agint; 
your  last  cow  was  taken,  so  was  all  you  had  in 
the  world — hem — ^barrin'  a  thrifle.  No, — ^bad 
manners  to  it  I  no, — you're  not  widout  a  home, 
anyway.  The  family's  in  my  bam,  brave  and 
comfortable,  compared  to  what  your  own  house 
was,  that  let  in  the  wather  through  the  roof  like 
a  sieve;  and,  while  the  same  barn's  to  the  fore, 
never  say  you  want  a  home." 

""  God  bless  you,  Frank,  for  that  goodness  to 
them  and  me;  if  you're  not  rewarded  for  it  here, 
you  will  in  a  betther  place.  Och,  I  long  to  see 
Kathleen  and  the  childherl  But  I'm  fairly 
broken  down,  Frank,  and  hardly  able  to  mark 
the  ground;  and,  indeed,  no  wondher,  if  you 
knew  but  all:  still,  let  God's  will  be  done  I  Poor 
Kathleen,  I  must  bear  up  afore  her,  or  she'll 
break  her  heart;  for  I  know  how  she  loved  the 
goolden-haired  darlin'  that's  gone  from  us.  Och, 
and  how  did  she  go,  Frank,  for  I  left  her  bet- 
ther? " 

'"Why,  the  poor  girsha  took  a  relapse,  and 
wasn't  strong  enough  to  bear  up  aginst  the  last 
attack;  but  it's  one  comfort  that  you  know  she's 

Owen   stood   for   a   moment,   and,    looking 
solemnly  in  his  neighbour's  face,  exclaimed,  in  a 
deep  and  exhausted  voice,  "  Frank  I " 
"  What  are  you  goin'  to  say,  Owen?  " 
**  The  heart  widin  in  me's  broke — broke  I " 
The  large  tears  rolled  down  his  weather-beaten 
cheeks,  and  he  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  house 
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of  his  friend.  There  was,  however,  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  in  his  words  and  manner  which  Frank 
could  not  withstand.  He  graspe^  Owen's  hand, 
and,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice,,  simply  said — 
**  Keep  your  spirits  up— keep  them  up/' 

When  they  came  to  the  bam  in  whidi  his 
helpless  family  had  taken  up  their  temporary 
residence,  Owen  stood  for  a  moment  to  collect 
himself;  but  he  was  nervous,  and  trembled  with 
repressed  emotion.  They  then  entered;  and 
'Kathleen,  on  seeing  her  beloved  and  affectionate 
husband,  threw  herself  on  his  bosom,  and  for 
some  time  felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow — she  had 
swooned.  The  poor  man  embraced  her  with  a 
tenderness  at  once  mournful  and  deep.  The 
children,  on  seeing  their  father  safely  returned, 
forgot  their  recent  grief,  and  dung  about  him 
with  gladness  and  delight.  In  the  mean  time 
Kathleen  recovered,  and  Owen  for  many  min- 
utes could  not  check  the  loud  and  clamorous 
grief,  now  revived  by  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, with  which  the  heart-broken  and  emaciated 
mother  deplored  her  departed  child;  and  Owen 
himself,  on  once  more  looking  among  the  little 
ones,  on  seeing  her  little  frock  hanging  up,  and 
her  stool  vacant  by  the  fire — on  missing  her  voice 
and  her  blue  laughing  eyes — and  remembering 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which,  as  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death,  she  held  up  her  little  mouth 
and  offered  him  the  last  kiss — he  slowly  pulled 
the  toys  and  cakes  he  had  purchased  for  her  out 
of  his  pocket,  surveyed  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  putting  his  hands  on  his  face,  bent  his  head 
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upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  with  the  vehement  out- 
pouring of  a  father's  sorrow. 

The  reader  perceives  that  he  was  a  meek  man ; 
that  his  passions  were  not  dark  nor  violent;  he 
bore  no  revenge  to  those  who  neglected  or  in- 
jured him,  and  in  this  he  differed  from  too  many 
of  his  countrjonen.  No;  his  spirit  was  broken 
down  with  sorrow,  and  had  not  room  for  the 
fiercer  and  more  destructive  passions.  His  case 
excited  general  pity.  Whatever  his  neighbours 
could  do  to  soothe  him  and  alleviate  his  afflic- 
tion was  done.  His  farm  was  not  taken;  for 
fearful  threats  were  held  out  against  those  who 
might  venture  to  occupy  it.  In  these  threats  he 
had  nothing  to  do;  on  the  contrary,  he  strongly 
deprecated  them.  Their  existence,  however,  was 
deemed  by  the  Agent  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
his  callous  and  malignant  severity  towards  him. 

We  did  not  write  this  story  for  effect.  Our 
object  was  to  relate  facts  that  occurred.  In  Ire- 
land, there  is  much  blame  justly  attached  to  land- 
lords, for  their  neglect  and  severity,  in  such  de- 
pressed times,  towards  their  tenants:  there  is 
also  much  that  is  not  only  indefensible  but  atro- 
cious on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  But  can  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  plead  ignorance  or 
want  of  education  for  their  neglect  and  rapacity, 
whilst  the  crimes  of  the  tenants,  on  the  contrary, 
may  in  general  be  ascribed  to  both?  He  who 
lives — as,  perhaps,  his  forefathers  have  done — 
upon  any  man's  property,  and  fails  from  un- 
avoidable calamity,  has  as  just  and  clear  a  right 
to  assistance  from  the  landlord  as  if  the  amount 
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of  that  aid  were  a  bonded  debt.  Common  policy, 
common  senae,  and  common  justice,  should  in- 
duce the  Irish  landlords  to  lower  their  rents  ac- 
cording to  the  market  for  agricultural  produce, 
otherwise  poverty,  famine,  crime,  and  vague  po- 
litical speculations,  founded  upon  idle  hopes  of 
a  general  transfer  of  property,  will  spread  over 
and  convulse  the  kingdom.  Any  man  who  looks 
into  our  poverty,  may  see  that  our  landlords 
ought  to  reduce  their  rents  to  a  standard  suit- 
able to  the  times,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  tenant. 
But  to  return.  Owen,  for  another  year, 
struggled  on  for  his  family,  without  success ;  his 
firm  spirit  teas  broken ;  employment  he  could  not 
get,  and  even  had  it  been  regular,  he  would  have 
found  it  impracticable  to  support  his  helpless 
wife  and  children  by  his  labour.  The  next 
year  unhappily  was  also  one  of  sickness  and  of 
want;  the  country  was  not  only  a  wide  waste  of 
poverty,  but  overspread  with  typhus  fever.  One 
Saturday  night  he  and  the  family  found  them- 
selves without  food;  they  had  not  tasted  a  morsel 
for  twenty-four  hours.  There  were  murmurings 
and  tears,  and  finally,  a  low  conversation  among 
them,  as  if  they  held  a  conference  upon  some 
subject  which  filled  them  with  both  grief  and 
satisfaction.  In  this  alternation  of  feeling  did 
they  pass  the  time  until  the  sharp  gnawing  of 
hunger  was  relieved  by  sleep.  A  keen  December 
wind  blew  with  a  bitter  blast  on  the  following 
morning;  the  rain  was  borne  along  upon  it  with 
violence,  and  the  cold  was  chill  and  piercing. 
Owen,  his  wife,  and  their  six  children,  issued  at 
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day-break  out  of  the  bam  in  which,  ever  since 
their  removal  f rcxn  Tubber  Derg,  they  had  lived 
until  then;  their  miserable  fragments  of  bed- 
clothes  were  tied  in  a  bundle  to  keep  them  dry; 
their  pace  was  slow,  need  we  say  sorrowful;  all 
were  in  tears.  Owen  and  Kathleen  went  first, 
with  a  child  upon  the  back,  and  another  in  the 
hand,  of  each.  Their  route  lay  by  their  former 
dwelling,  the  door  of  which  was  open,  for  it  had 
not  been  inhabited.  On  passing  it  they  stood  a 
moment;  then  with  a  simultaneous  impulse  both 
approached — entered — ^and  took  one  last  look  of 
a  spot  to  which  their  hearts  clung  with  enduring 
attachment.  They  then  returned;  and  as  they 
passed,  Owen  put  forth  his  hand,  picked  a  few 
small  pebbles  out  of  the  wall,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

'" Farewell!''  said  he,  ""and  may  the  blessin^ 
of  God  rest  upon  youl  We  now  lave  you  for 
everl  We're  goin'  at  last  to  beg  our  bread 
through  the  world  wide,  where  none  will  know  of 
the  happy  days  we  passed  widin  your  walls  I 
We  mvst  lave  you;  but  glory  be  to  the  Almighty^ 
we  are  goin'  wid  a  dear  consdenoe;  we  took  no 
revenge  into  bur  own  hands,  but  left  everything 
to  Gl<xl  above  us.  We  are  poor,  but  there  is 
neither  blood,  nor  murder,  nor  dishonesty  upon 
our  heads.  Don't  cry,  Kathleen — don't  cry» 
childher;  there  is  still  a  good  God  above,  who 
can  and  may  do  something  for  us  yet,  glory  be 
to  his  holy  namel " 

He  then  passed  on  with  his  family,  which,  in- 
duding  himself,  made,  in  all,  eight  paupers,  be* 
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ing  an  additional  burden  upon  the  country,  whicb 
might  easily  have  been  avoided.  His  land  was 
about  two  years  waste,  and  when  it  was  ulti- 
mately taken,  the  house  was  a  ruin,  and  the 
money  allowed  by  the  landlord  for  building  a 
new  one,  together  with  the  loss  of  two  years'  rent, 
would,  if  humanely  directed,  have  enabled  Owen 
McCarthy  to  remain  a  solvent  tenant. 

When  an  Irish  peasant  is  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism, he  seldom  commences  the  melanchcdy  task 
of  soliciting  alms  in  his  native  place.  The  trial 
is  always  a  severe  one,  and  he  is  anxious  to  hide 
his  shame  and  misery  from  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  him.  This  is  one  reason  why  some  system 
of  poor  laws  should  be  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try. Paupers  of  this  description  become  a  bur- 
den upon  strangers,  whilst  those  who  are  capable 
of  entering  with  friendly  sympathy  into  their 
misfortunes  have  no  opportunity  of  assisting 
them.  Indeed  this  shame  of  seeking  alms  from 
those  who  have  known  the  mendicant  in  better 
days,  is  a  proof  that  the  absence  of  poor  laws 
takes  away  from  the  poorer  classes  one  of  the 
strongest  incitements  to  industry;  for  ingfamffp, 
if  every  pauper  in  Ireland  were  confined  to  his 
own  parish,  and  compelled  to  beg  frcMn  his  ac- 
quaintances, the  sense  of  shame  alone  would,  by 
stirring  them  up  to  greater  industry,  reduce  the 
number  of  mencQcants  onedudf  •  There  is  a  strong 
spirit  of  family  pride  in  Ireland,  whidi  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  many  poor,  of  both  sexes,  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost  lather  than  cast  a 
stain  upon  their  name,  or  bring  a  blush  to  the 
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face  of  their  relations.  But  now  it  is  not  so;  the 
mendicant  sets  out  to  beg,  and  in  most  instances 
commences  his  new  mode  of  life  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  country,  where  his  name  and  family 
are  not  known. 

Indeed  it  is  astonishing  how  any  man  can, 
for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  form  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  poor  laws.  The  English  and 
Scotch  gentry  know  something  about  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  of  course  they  have  a  fixed  system  of  pro* 
vision  for  the  poor  in  each.  The  ignorance  of 
the  Irish  gentry,  upon  almost  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  real  good  of  the  people,  is  only 
in  keeping  with  their  ignorance  of  the  people 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
their  disinclination  to  introduce  poor  laws  arises 
less  from  actual  ignorance,  than  from  an  illiberal 
selfishness.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these: — 
In  Ireland  the  whole  support  of  the  inconcdv- 
able  multitude  of  paupers,  who  swarm  like 
locusts  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  rests 
upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  or  rather  upon 
the  latter,  for  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in 
this  unhappy  country  as  a  middle  class.  In  not 
one  out  of  a  thousand  instances  do  the  gentry 
contribute  to  the  mendicant  poor.  In  the  first 
place,  a  vast  proportion  of  our  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees, who  squander  upon  their  own  pleasures 
or  vices,  in  the  theatres,  saloons,  or  gaming- 
houses of  France,  or  in  the  softer  profligacies  of 
Italy,  that  which  ought  to  return  in  some  shape 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  duties  so  shamefully  neg- 
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lected.  These  peracms  contribute  Dotfaing  to  tiie 
poor,  except  the  various  evils  which  their  abseuce 
entails  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remdent  gentry  never, 
in  any  case,  assist  a  beggar,  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  no  Men- 
dicity Institutions.  Nor  do  the  beggars  ever 
think  of  applying  to  them.  They  know  that  his 
Honor's  dogs  would  be  slipped  at  them;  or  that 
the  whip  mij^t  be  laid,  periiaps,  to  the  shoulders 
of  a  broken-hearted  father,  with  his  brood  of 
helpless  children  wanting  food;  periiaps,  upon  the 
emaciated  person  of  a  miserable  widow,  who 
begs  for  her  orphans,  only  because  the  hands 
that  supported,  and  would  have  defended  both 
her  and  tiiem,  are  mouldered  into  dust 

Upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  therefore, 
oxnes  daredly  the  heavy  burden  of  supporting 
the  great  mass  of  pauperism  that  presses  upcm 
Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  the  Irish  landlords 
know  this,  and  that  they  are  reluctant  to  see  any 
law  enacted  which  might  make  the  performance 
of  their  duties  to  the  poor  compulsory.  This,  lq- 
deed,  is  natural  in  men  who  have  so  inhumanly 
neglected  them. 

But  what  must  the  state  of  a  country  be  where 
those  who  are  cm  the  way  to  pauperism  them- 
selves are  exclusively  burdened  with  the  support 
of  the  vagrant  poor?  It  is  like  putting  addi- 
tional weight  on  a  man  already  sinldng  under  the 
burden  he  bears.  The  landlords  suppose,  that 
because  the  maintenance  of  the  idle  uriio  are  able, 
and  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  not  able  to 
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work,  oomes  upon  the  renters  of  land,  tfaey  them- 
selves are  exempted  from  their  support.  This, 
if  true,  is  as  bitter  a  stigma  upon  their  humanity 
as  upon  their  sense  of  justice:  but  it  is  not  true. 
Though  the  cost  of  supporting  sudi  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  the  idle  and  helpless  does,  in  the 
first  place,  fall  upon  the  tenant,  yet,  by  diminish- 
ing his  means,  and  by  often  compelling  him  to 
purchase,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  a  por- 
tion of  food  equal  to  that  which  he  has  given 
away  in  charity,  it  certainly  becomes  ultimately 
a  clear  deduction  from  the  landlord's  rent.  In 
either  case  it  is  a  deduction,  but  in  the  latter  it 
is  often  doubly  so;  inasmuch  as  the  poor  tenants 
must  frequently  pay,  at  the  dose  of  a  season, 
double,  perhaps  treble,  the  price  which  provision 
brought  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

Any  person  conversant  with  the  Irish  people 
must  frequently  have  heard  such  dialogues  as  the 
following,  during  the  application  of  a  beggar  for 
alms: — 

Mendicant — ^**  We're  axin'  your  charily,  for 
God's  sake  1" 

Poor  Tenant — "Why  thin  for  His  sake 
you  would  get  it,  poor  crathur,  if  we  had  it;  but 
it's  not  for  you  widin  the  four  comers  of  the 
house.  It  'ud  be  well  for  us  if  we  had  now  all 
we  gave  away  in  charity  durvtC  the  whole  year; 
we  wouldn't  have  to  be  buyin'  for  ourselves  at 
three  prices.  Why  don't  you  go  up  to  the  Big 
House?    They're  rich  and  can  afford  it." 

Mendicant,  with  a  shrug,  which  sets  all  his 
coats  and  bags  in  motion — *'  OchI  och  1    The  Big 
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House,  inagh  I  Musha,  do  you  want  me,  an'  the 
childhre  here,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  wid  the  dogs? 
or  lashed  wid  a  whip  by  one  o'  the  sarvints?  No, 
no,  avoumeenl"  (with  a  hopeless  shake  of  the 
head.)  "'  That  'ud  be  a  blue  look-up,  like  a  dear 
evenm . 

Poor  Tenant. — **  Then,  indeed,  we  haven't  it 
to  help  you,  now,  poor  man.  We're  buyin'  our- 
selves." 

Mendicant. — **  Thin,  throth,  that's  lucky,  so  it 
is  1  I've  as  purty  a  grain  o'  male  here,  as  you'd 
wish  to  thicken  wather  wid,  that  I  sthruv  to  get 
together,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  buy  a  quarther  o' 
tobaccy,  along  wid  a  pair  o'  new  bades  an'  a 
scapular  for  myself.  I'm  suspicious  that  there's 
about  a  stone  ov  it  altogether.  You  can  have  it 
anunder  the  market  price,  for  I'm  frettin'  at  not 
havin'  the  scapular  an  me.  Sure  the  Lord  will 
sind  me  an'  the  childhre  a  bit  an'  sup  some  way 
else — glory  to  his  name  I — ^besides  a  lock  o'  praties 
in  the  comer  o'  the  bag  here,  that'll  do  us  for  this 
day,  any  way." 

The  bargain  is  immediately  struck,  and  the 
poor  tenant  is  glad  to  purchase,  even  from  a 
heggar,  his  stone  of  meal,  in  consequence  of  get- 
ting it  a  few  pence  under  market  price.  Such 
scenes  as  this,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  need  no  com- 
ment. 

This,  certainly,  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Every  man  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  support  the  poor  of  his  native 
parish  according  to  his  means.     It  is  an  indelible 
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disgrace  to  the  legislature  so  long  to  have  neg- 
lected the  paupers  of  Ireland.  Is  it  to  be 
thought  of  with  common  patience  that  a  person 
rolling  in  wealth  shall  feed  upon  his  turtle,  his 
venison,  and  his  costly  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  whidi  he  will  not  scruple  to  pay  the 
highest  price — ^that  this  heartless  and  selfish  man, 
whether  he  reside  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  thus 
unconscionably  pamper  himself  with  viands  pur- 
chased by  the  toil  of  the  people,  and  yet  not  con- 
tribute to  assist  them,  when  poverty,  sickness,  or 
age,  throws  them  upon  the  scanty  support  of 
casual  charilyl 

Shall  this  man  be  permitted  to  batten  in  lux- 
ury in  a  foreign  land,  or,  at  h(Mne;  to  whip  our 
paupers  from  his  carriage;  or  hunt  them,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  from  his  grounds,  whilst  the 
lower  classes — ^the  gradually  decaying  poor — 
are  compelled  to  groan  under  the  burden  of  their 
support  in  addition  to  their  other  burdens? 
Surely  it  is  not  a  question  which  admits  of  argu- 
ment. This  subject  has  been  darkened  and 
made  difficult  by  fine-spun  and  unintelligible 
theories,  when  the  only  knowledge  necessary  to 
understand  it  may  be  gained  by  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  some  poor  village  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  As  for  Parliamentary  G>mmittees 
upon  llus  or  any  other  subject,  they  are,  with  rev- 
erence be  it  spoken,  thoroughly  contemptible. 
They  will  summon  and  examine  witnesses  who, 
for  the  most  part,  know  little  about  the  habits  or 
distresses  of  the  poor;  public  money  wiU  be 
wasted  in  defraying  their  expenses  and  in  print- 
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ing  reports;  resolutions  will  be  passed;  some- 
thing will  be  said  about  it  in  the  House  of  C<nn- 
mons;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  after  resolving  and 
re-resolving,  it  is  as  little  thought  of,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  the  subject  of  investigation.  In 
the  mean  time  the  evil  proceeds — becomes  more 
inveterate-— eats  into  the  already  declining  pros- 
perity of  the  country — ^whilst  those  who  suffer 
under  it  have  the  OHisolation  of  knowing  lliat  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  sat  longer  upon  it 
than  so  many  geese  upon  their  eggs,  but  hatched 
nothing.  Two  circumstances,  connected  with 
pauperism  in  Ireland,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  is  this — ^the  Roman  Catholics,  who  cer- 
tainly constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  feel 
themselves  called  upcm,  from  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  their  religion,  to  exercise  indiscriminate 
charily  largely  to  the  begging  poor.  They  act 
under  the  impression  that  eleemosynary  good 
works  possess  the  power  of  cancelling  sin  to  an 
extent  almost  incredible.  Many  of  their  reli- 
gious legends  are  *f  ounded  upon  this  view  of  the 
case;  and  the  reader  will  find  an  appropriate  one 
in  the  Priest's  sermon,  as  given  in  our  tale  of  the 
''  Poor  Scholar."  That  legend  is  one  which  the 
author  has  many  a  time  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  people,  by  whom  it  was  implicitly  believed. 
A  man  who  may  have  committed  a  murder  over- 
night, will  the  next  day  endeavour  to  wipe  away 
his  guilt  by  alms  given  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  *'the  poor  man's  prayer." 

creatures,  when  rationally  exercised,  is  one  of  the 
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best  in  society;  but  here  it  becomes  entangled 
with  error,  superstition,  and  even  with  crime — 
acts  as  a  bounty  upon  imposture,  and  in  some  de- 
gree predisposes  to  guilt,  from  an  erroneous  be- 
lief that  sin  may  be  cancelled  by  alms  and  the 
prayers  of  mendicant  impostors. 

The  second  point,  in  connexion  with  pauper- 
ism, is  the  immoral  influence  that  proceeds  from 
the  relation  in  which  the  begging  poor  in  Ireland 
stand  towards  the  class  by  whom  they  are  sup- 
ported. These,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  the 
poorest,  least  educated,  and  consequently  the 
most  ignorant  description  of  the  people.  They 
are,  also,  the  most  numerous.  There  have  been 
for  centuries,  probably  since  the  Reformation 
itself,  certain  opinions  floating  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland,  all  tending  to  prepare  them 
for  some  great  change  in  their  favour,  arising 
from  the  discomfiture  of  here^,  the  overthrow 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  exaltaticm  of  themselves 
and  their  religion. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  mind  subsided  after 
the  Rebellion  of  Ninety-eight,  when  the  success 
of  Buonaparte  directed  the  eyes  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Irish  people  towards  him,  as  the  person 
designed  to  be  their  deliverer.  Many  a  fine  fic- 
tion has  the  author  of  this  work  heard  about  that 
great  man's  escapes,  concerning  the  bullets  that 
conveniently  turned  aside  from  his  person,  and 
the  sabres  that  civilly  declined  to  cut  him  down. 
Many  prophecies  too  were  related,  in  which  the 
glory  of  this  country  under  his  reign  was  touched 
off  in  the  happiest  colours.    Pastorini  also  gave 
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such  notions  an  impulse.    Eig^iteen  twenty-five 
was  to  be  the  year  of  tfaeir  delhreranoe:  George 
the  Fourtfa  was  never  to  fill  the  British  tiutme; 
and  the  mill  of  Lowth  was  to  be  tamed  three 
times  with  human  blood.    ^*  The  miller  with  the 
two  thumbs  was  thai  living/'  said  the  mendi- 
cantSy  for  they  were  the  principal  propagators  of 
these  opinions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  their 
own  prophecies;  so  that  of  coarse  there  could  be 
no  further  doubt  upon  the  subject     Several  of 
them  had  seen  him,  a  red-haired  man  with  broad 
shoulders,  stout  legs,  exactly  such  as  a  miller 
ou£^t  to  have,  and  two  thumbs  on  his  right  hand; 
all  precisely  as  the  prophecy  had  stated.    Then 
Vij .     there  was  B^ei^-derg,  and  several  others  of  the 
fierce  old  Milesian  chiefs,  who  along  with  their 
armies  lay  in  an  endianted  sleep,  all  ready  to 
awake  and  take  a  part  in  the  delivery  of  the 
country.    '*  Sure  such  a  man,"  and  they  would 
name  one  in  the  time  of  the  mendicant's  grand- 
father, *'  was  once  going  to  a  fair  to  seU  a  hmse 
— well  and  good;  the  time  was  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, a  little  before  day-light:  he  met  a  man  who 
undertook  to  purdiase  his  horse;  they  agreed 
upon  the  price,  and  the  seller  of  him  followed 
the  buyer  into  a  Bath,  where  he  found  a  range  of 
horses,  each  with  an  armed  soldier  asleep  by  his 
side,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  if  awoke.     The 
purchaser  cautioned  the  owner  of  the  horse  as 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  subterraneous  dwell- 
ing.  against  toudimg  either  horse  or  man;  but 
the  countryman  happeiyng  to  stumble,  inadvert- 
ently laid  his  hand  upcm  a  sleeping  scddier,  who 
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immediately  leaped  up,  drew  liis  sword,  and 
asked,  '  Wvil  anam  ink? '  *  Is  the  time  in  it? 
Is  the  time  arrived? '  To  whidi  the  horse-dealer 
of  the  Rath  replied, '  Ha  tdeL  Gho  dhee  coUhaw 
areesht/  *No:  go  to  sleep  again.'  Upon  this 
the  soldier  immediately  sank  down  in  his  former 
position,  and  unbroken  sleep  reigned  throughout 
the  cave."  The  mfluence  on  the  warm  imagina- 
tions of  an  ignorant  people,  of  such  fictions  con- 
cocted by  vagrant  mendicants,  is  very  pernicious. 
They  fill  their  minds  with  the  most  palpable  ab- 
surdities, and,  what  is  worse,  with  opinions, 
which,  besides  being  injurious  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them,  in  every  instance  insure  for  those  who 
propagate  them  a  cordial  and  kind  reception. 

These  mendicants  consequently  pander,  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant,  which  they  nourish  and  draw  out  in  a 
manner  that  has  in  no  slight  degree  been  sub- 
versive of  the  peace  of  the  country.  Scarcely 
any  political  circumstance  occurs  which  they  do 
not  immediately  seize  upon  and  twist  to  their 
own  purposes,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  opinions 
of  those  from  whom  they  derive  their  support. 
When  our  present  police  first  appeared  in  their 
uniforms  and  black  belts,  another  prophecy,  for- 
sooth, was  fulfilled.  Immediately  before  the 
downfall  of  heresy,  a  body  of  ''  Bkck  Militia  " 
was  to  appear;  the  police,  then,  are  the  black 
militia,  and  the  people  consider  themselves  an- 
other step  nearer  the  consummation  of  their 
vague  speculations. 

In  the  year  Ninety-eight,  the  Irish  mendicants 
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were  active  agents,  clever  spies,  and  expert  mes* 
sengers  on  the  part  of  the  people;  and  to  this  day 
they  carry  falsehood,  and  the  materials  of  out^ 
rage  in  its  worst  shape,  into  the  hosom  of  peace- 
able families,  who  would,  otherwise,  never  be- 
come connected  with  a  system  whidi  is  calculated 
to  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  those  who  per- 
mit themselves  to  join  it. 

This  evil,  and  it  is  no  trifling  one,  would,  by 
the  introduction  of  poor-laws,  be  utterly  abol- 
ished; the  people  would  not  only  be  more  easily 
improved,  but  education,  when  re<^ived,  would 
not  be  corrupted  by  the  infusion  into  it  of  such 
ingredients  as  the  above*  In  many  other  points 
of  view,  the  oonfinped  and  hackneyed  mendicants 
of  Ireland  are  a  great  evil  to  the  morals  of  the 
people.  We  could  easily  detail  them,  but  such 
not  being  our  object  at  present,  we  will  now  dis- 
miss the  subject  of  poor-laws,  and  resume  our 
narrative. 

Far — ^far  different  from  this  description  of 
impostors,  were  Owen  McCarthy  and  his  family. 
Their  misfortunes  were  not  the  consequences  of 
negligence  or  misconduct  on  their  own  part. 
They  struggled  long  but  unavailingly  against 
high  rents  and  low  markets;  against  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  and  his  agent;  against 
sickness,  famine,  and  death.  They  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  beg  or  starve.  Owen  was  willing 
to  work,  but  he  could  not  procure  employment: 
and  provided  he  could,  the  miserable  sum  of  six- 
pence a  day,  when  food  was  scarce  and  dear, 
would  not  support  him,  his  wife,  and  six  little 
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ones.    He  became  a  pauper  therefore,  only  to 
avoid  starvation. 

Heavy  and  black  was  his  heart,  to  use  the 
strong  expression  of  the  people,  on  the  bitter 
morning  when  he  set  out  to  encounter  the  dis- 
mal task  of  seeking  alms,  in  order  to  keep  life  in 
himself  and  his  family.  The  plan  was  devised 
on  the  preceding  night,  but  to  no  mortal,  except 
his  wife,  was  it  communicated.  The  honest 
pride  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  above  commit- 
ting a  mean  action,  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
veal what  he  considered  the  first  stain  that  ever 
was  known  to  rest  upon  the  name  of  McCarthy ; 
he  therefore  sallied  out  under  the  beating  of  the 
storm,  and  proceeded,  without  caring  much 
whither  he  went,  until  he  got  considerably  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  parish. 

In  the  meantime  hunger  pressed  keenly  upon 
him  and  them.  The  day  had  no  appearance  of 
clearing  up;  the  heavy  rain  and  sleet  beat  into 
their  thin,  worn  garments,  and  the  clamour  of  his 
children  for  food  began  to  grow  more  and  more 
importunate.  They  came  to  the  shelter  of  a 
hedge,  which  inclosed  on  one  side  a  remote  and 
broken  road,  along  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  recognised,  they  had  preferred 
travelling.  Owen  stood  here  for  a  few  minutes 
to  consult  with  his  wife,  as  to  where  and  when 
they  should  *'  make  a  beginning; "  but  on  look- 
ing round,  he  found  her  in  tears. 

"'  Kathleen,  asthore,"  said  he, ""  I  can't  bid  you 
not  to  cry;  bear  up,  acushla  machree;  bear  up: 
sure,  as  I  said  when  we  came  out  this  momin'. 
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w^^^'k*  ®^^^  ^^^  *^^®  ^»  ***  ^^*^  ®*^  *'™ 
u^^»    ^  arood  lafe  for  us,  if  we  put  our  hopes  in 

**  ^^«n/'  said  his  sinking  4ife,  "  it's  not  alto- 
gether bekase  we're  brought  to  this  that  I'm 
"^^^  .^^>  indeed." 

Th  *^  ^^hat  ails  you,  Kathleen  darlin'? " 
^      "^  vnfe  hesitated,  and  evaded  the  question 
or  ^me  time;  but  at  length,  upon  his  pressing 
er  lor  an  answer,  with  a  fresh  gush  of  sorrow, 
she  replied 

.    ^^^^Tx,  since  you  tntut  know — och,  may  God 

^^  ^'^^ — -since  you  must  know,  it's  wid  hunger 

^^w  hunger  I    I  kept,  unknownst,  a  little  bit  of 

acl  to  give  the  childhre  this  momin',  and  that 

^  P^it  of  it  I  gave  you  yesterday  early — I'm 
near  two  days  fastin'." 

•*^*thleen!    Kathleen!    Ochl  sure  I  know 

^\  ^orth,  avillish.    You  were  too  good  a  wife, 
IT  4-ui^  fiTood  a  mother,  a'mostl  God  forgive  me, 

«h^enl  I  fretted  about  beginnin',  dear;  but  as 

y  -Heavenly  Father's  above  me,  I'm  now  hap- 

S^^  v^  ^^  ^^  y^^  ^  ™y^  *^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^*^  ^ 
^    J>est   house  in  the  province  widout  youl 

Vi*!^       up,  avotimeen,  for  a  while.     Come  on, 
childhre,  darlins,  an'  the  first  house  we  meet  we'll 

^  ^.^^  char ,  their  assistance.    Come  on, 

darling^  and  all  of  yees.    Why  my  heart's  asier, 

^/^  ^*  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  y^^^  mother,  childhre, 
safe  wid  us,  an*  what  signifies  anything  so  long 
asafee'^lefttous?" 

He  then  raised  his  wife  tenderly,  for  she  had 
been  compelled  to  sit  from  weakness,  and  they 
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bent  their  steps  to  a  decent  f  ann-house  that  stood 
a  few  perches  off  the  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  them. 

As  they  approached  the  door,  the  husband 
hesitated  a  moment;  his  face  got  paler  than 
usual,  and  his  lip  quivered,  as  he  said — "'  Kath- 
leen—" 

"I  know  what  you're  goin'  to  say,  Owen. 
No,  acushla,  you  won't;  FU  ax  it  myself." 

"  Do,"  said  Owen,  with  difficulty;  "  I  can't  do 
it;  but  I'll  overcome  my  pride  afore  long,  I  hope- 
It's  thryin'  to  me,  Kathleen,  an'  you  know  it  is 
— for  you  know  how  little  I  ever  expected  to  be 
broufirht  to  this." 

"  Husht.  .Tillishl  Well  thry.  tiien,  in  the 
name  o'  Grod." 

As  she  spoke,  the  children,  herself,  and  her 
husband  entered,  to  beg,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  a  morsel  of  food.  Yes!  timidly — with  a 
blush  of  shame,  red  even  to  crimson,  upon  the 
pallid  features  of  Kathleen — with  grief  acute 
and  piercing — ^they  entered  the  house  together. 

For  some  minutes  they  stood  and  spoke  not. 
The  unhappy  woman,  unaccustomed  to  the  lan-^ 
guage  of  supplication,  scarcely  knew  in  what 
terms  to  crave  assistance.  Owen  himself  stood 
back,  uncovered,  his  fine,  but  much  changed 
features,  overcast  with  an  expression  of  deep  af- 
fliction. Kathleen  cast  a  single  glance  at  him, 
as  if  for  encouragement.  Their  eyes  met;  she 
saw  the  upright  man — ^the  last  remnant  of  the 
McCarthy — himself  once  the  friend  of  the  poor, 

of    the    imhappy,    of    the    afflicted — standing 
rv-«6 
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crushed  and  broken  down  by  misfortunes  which 
he  had  not  deserved,  waiting  with  patience  for  a 
morsel  of  diarity.  Owen,  too,  had  his  remem- 
brances. He  recollected  the  days  when  he 
sought  and  gained  the  pure  and  fond  affections 
of  his  Kathleen:  when  beauty,  and  youth,  and 
innocence  encircled  her  with  their  light  and  their 
grace,  as  she  spoke  or  moved;  he  saw  her  a  happy 
wife  and  moUier  in  her  own  home,  kind  and 
benevolent  to  all  who  required  her  good  word  or 
her  good  office,  and  remembered  the  siyeetness  of 
her  light-hearted  song;  but  now  she  was  home* 
less.  He  remembered,  too,  how  she  used  to 
plead  with  himself  for  the  afflicted.  It  was  but 
a  moment ;  yet  when  their  eyes  met,  that  moment 
was  crowded  by  recollections  that  flashed  across 
their  minds  with  a  keen  sense  of  a  lot  so  bitter 
and  wretched  as  theirs.  Kathleen  could  not 
speak,  although  she  tried;  her  sobs  denied  her  ut- 
terance ;  and  Owen  involuntarily  sat  upon  a  diair, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

To  an  observing  eye  it  is  never  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  cant  of  imposture,  or  to  perceive  distress 
when  it  is  reaL  The  good  woman  of  the  house, 
as  is  usual  in  Ireland,  was  in  the  act  of  approach- 
ing them,  unsolicited,  with  a  double  handful  of 
meal — that  is  what  the  Scotch  and  northern  Irish 
call  a  gowpen,  or  as  much  as  both  hands  locked 
together  can  contain — ^when,  noticing  their  dis- 
tress, she  paused  a  moment,  eyed  them  more 
dosely,  and  exdaimed — 

**  What's  this  ?    Why  there's  something  wrcmg 
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wid  you,  good  people!  But  first  an'  foremost 
take  this,  in  the  name  an'  honour  of  God/' 

'"May  the  blessin'  of  the  same  Man^^  rest 
upon  yees! "  replied  Kathleen.  "  This  is  a  sor- 
rowful thrial  to  us;  for  it's  our  first  day  to  be 
upon  the  world;  an'  this  is  the  first  help  of  the 
kind  we  ever  axed  for,  or  ever  got;  an'  indeed 
now  I  find  we  haven't  even  a  place  to  carry  it  in. 
I've  no — ^b — ^b — doth,  or  anything  to  hould  it" 

''Your  first,  is  it?"  said  the  good  woman. 
**  Your  first!  May  the  mardful  queen  o'  heaven 
look  down  upon  yees,  but  it's  a  Utther  day  yees 
war  driven  out  in!  Sit  down,  there,  you  poor 
crathur.  Grod  pity  you,  I  pray  this  day,  for  you 
have  a  heart-broken  look!  Sit  down  awhile, 
near  the  fire,  you  an'  the  childrel  Come  over, 
darlins,  an'  warm  yourselves.  Och,  oh!  but  it's 
a  thousand  pities  to  see  sich  fine  childre — hand- 
some an'  good  lookin'  even  as  they  are,  brought 
to  this!  Come  over,  good  man;  get  near  the 
fire,  for  you're  wet  an'  could  all  of  ye.  Brian, 
Judher  them  two  lazy  thieves  o'  dogs  out  o'  that. 
Eiree  suas,  a  wadhee  hradagh,  agus  go  mak  a 
shinl — be  off  wid  yez,  ye  lazy  divils,  that's  not 
worth  your  f  eedin' !    Come  over,  honest  man." 

Owen  and  his  family  were  placed  near  the  fire ; 
the  poor  man's  heart  was  full,  and  he  sighed 
heavfly. 

''  May  He  that  is  plased  to  thry  us,"  he  ex* 
claimed,  "reward  you  for  this!  We  are,"  he 
continued,  "  a  poor  an'  a  sufPerin'  family;  but  it's 
the  will  of  God  that  we  should  be  so,  an'  sure  we 
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can't  complain  widout  committin'  sin.  AH  we 
ax  now,  is,  that  it  may  be  plasin'  to  him  tiiat 
brought  us  low,  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  undher 
our  thrials.  We  would  take  it  to  our  choice  to 
beg  an'  be  honest,  sooner  nor  to  be  wealthy,  an' 
wicked!  We  have  our  failings,  an'  our  sins» 
God  help  us;  but  still  there's  nothin'  dark  or 
heavy  on  our  consciences.  Glory  be  to  the  name 
o' God  for  it!" 

"  Throth,  I  believe  you,"  replied  the  farmer's 
wife;  ''there's  thruth  an'  hcmesty  in  your  face; 
one  ma}r  easily  see  the  remains  of  dacency  about 
you  alL  Musha,  throw  your  little  things  aside, 
an' stay  where  ye  are  to-day :  you  can't  bring  out 
the  cfaildre  under  the  teem  of  rain  an'  sleet 
that's  in  it.  Wurrah  dheeligh,  but  it's  the  bit- 
ther  day  all  out.  Faix,  Paddy  will  get  a 
dhrookin,  so  he  will,  at  that  weary  fair  wid  the 
stirks,  poor  bouchal — a  son  of  ours  that's  gone 
to  Ballyboulteen  to  sell  some  cattle,  an'  hell  not 
be  worth  three  hapuns  afore  he  comes  back.  I 
hope  he'll  have  since  to  go  into  some  house,  ^en 
he's  done,  an'  dhry  himself  well,  any  how,  be- 
sides takin'  somethin'  to  keep  out  the  could. 
Put  by  your  things,  an'  don't  think  of  goin'  out 
sich  a  day." 

"We  thank  you,"  replied  Owen.  ""' Indeed 
we're  glad  to  stay  undher  your  roof;  for,  poor 
things,  they're  badly  able  to  tfaravel  sich  a  day — 
these  childhre." 

"  Musha,  ye  ate  no  breakfast,  maybe?  " 

Owen  and  his  family  were  silent.  The  chil- 
dren looked  wistfully  at  thdr  parents,  anxious 
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that  they  should  confirm  what  the  good  woman 
surmised ;  the  father  looked  again  at  his  famished 
brood  and  his  sinking  wife,  and  nature  overcame 
him. 

""  Food  did  not  crass  our  lips  this  day,"  repUed 
Owen; '"  an'  I  may  say  hardly  anything  yesther- 
day/' 

''  Oh,  blessed  mother  1  Here,  Katty  Murray, 
drop  scrubbin'  that  dresser,  an'  put  down  the 
midlin'  pot  for  stirabout.  Be  livin'!  manim  an 
dUmol,  woman  alive,  handle  yourself;  you  might 
a  had  it  bdlin'  by  this.  Grod  presarve  usl — ^to 
be  .two  days  widout  atinl  Be  tiie  crass,  Katty, 
if  you're  not  alive,  I'll  give  you  a  douse  o'  the 
chumstaff  that'll  bring  the  fire  to  your  eyes! 
Do  you  hear  me?  " 

''  I  do  hear  you,  an'  did  often  feel  you,  too, 
for  f raid  hearin'  wouldn't  do.  You  think  there's 
no  places  in  the  world  but  your  own,  I  b'lieve. 
Faix,  indeed  1  it's  well  come  up  wid  us,  to  be  ran- 
died  about  wid  no  less  a  switch  than  a  chum* 
staff  I" 

"  Is  it  givin'  back  talk,  you  are?  Bad  end  to 
me,  if  you  look  crucked  but  I'll  lave  you  a  mark 
to  remimber  me  by.  What  woman  'ud  put  up 
wid  you  but  myself,  you  shkamin  flipe?  It 
wasn't  to  give  me  your  bad  tongue  I  hired  you, 
but  to  do  your  business;  an'  be  the  crass  above 
us,  if  you  turn  your  tongue  on  me  agin,  I'll  give 
you  the  weight  o'  the  chumstaff.  Is  it  bekase 
they're  poor  people  that  it  plased  Grod  to  bring 
to  this,  that  you  turn  up  your  nose  at  doin'  any- 
thing to  sarve  them  ?    There's  not  wather  enough 
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there,  I  say — put  in  more.  What  fdgniiifti  all 
the  stirabout  that  'ud  make?  Put  plinty  m:  it's 
betther  always  to  have  too  much  than  too  little;. 
Faixy  I  tell  you,  youll  want  a  male's  meat  an'  s 
nig^f  s  lodgin'  afore  you  die,  if  you  don't  mend 
your  maniiew.- 

^*  Odif  musha,  the  poor  girl  is  doin'  her  best,** 
observed  Kathleen;  *'  an'  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't 
be  guilty  of  usin'  pride  to  the  likes  of  us,  or  to 
any  one  that  the  Lord  has  laid  his  hand  upon.** 

''  She  had  betther  not,  while  I'm  to  the  fore,** 
said  her  mistress.  ''  What  is  she  herself?  Sure 
if  it  was  a  sin  to  be  poor,  Grod  help  the  wotkL 
No;  it's  neither  a  sin  nor  a  shame." 

''Thanks  be  to  God,  no,"  ssid  Owen;  ""ifa 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  So  long  as  we 
keep  a  fair  name,  an'  a  dear  conscienee,  we  can't 
ever  say  that  our  case  is  hard." 

After  some  further  conversation  a  ocmf ortaUe 
breakfast  was  prepared  for  them,  of  ^^ch  they 
partook  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  their  lon^ 
abstinence  f nnn  food.  Their  stay  here  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate,  for  as  they  were  certain  of 
a  cordial  welcome,  and  an  abundance  of  that 
which  they  much  wanted — wholesome  food — tiie 
pressure  of  inmoediate  distress  was  removed. 
They  had  time  to  think  more  accurately  upon  the 
little  preparations  for  misery  wluxh  were  neces- 
sary, and,  as  the  day's  leisure  was  at  their  dis- 
poral,  Kathleen's  needle  and  sdssors  were  indus- 
triously plied  in  mending  the  tattered  dothes  of 
her  huslmnd  and  her  diildren,  in  order  to  meet 
the  indemency  of  the  weather. 
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On  the  following  moming^  after  another 
abundant  breakf ast»  and  substantial  nuirks  of 
kindness  from  their  entertainers,  they  prepared 
to  resume  their  new  and  melancholy  mode  of  life. 
As  they  were  about  to  depart,  the  farmer's  wife 
addressed  them  in  the  following  terms — ^the 
farmer  himself,  by  the  way,  being  but  the  shadow 
of  his  worthy  partner  in  Kf  e— 

Wife — ^**  Now,  good  people,  you're  takin'  the 
world  on  your  heads ^" 

Farmer — **  Ay,  good  people,  you're  takin'  the 
world  on  your  heads ^" 


Wife — ^^  Hould  your  tongue,  Brian,  an'  suck 
your  dhudeen.  It's  me  that's  spakin'  to  them, 
so  none  of  your  palaver,  if  you  plase,  till  I'm 
done,. an'  then  you  may  prache  till  Tib's  Eve, 
an'  that's  neither  before  Christmas  nor  afther  it." 

Farmer — "  Sure  I'm  sayin'  nothin',  Elveen, 
barrin'  houldin'  my  tongue,  a  shucharS*  ^ 

Wife — ^**  You're  takin'  the  world  on  yez,  an' 
Grod  knows  'tis  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  poor  cra- 
thurs." 

Farmer — ^**A  heavy  load,  poor  crathursl 
Grod  he  knows  it's  that." 

Wife — ^**  Brian  I  Gluntho  ma?— did  you  hear 
me?  Youll  be  puttin*  in  your  gab,  an'  me 
spakin'?  How-an-iver,  as  I  was  sayin',  our 
house  was  the  first  ye  came  to,  an'  they  say  tiiere's 
a  great  blessin'  to  thim  that  gives  the  first  char* 
ity  to  a  poor  man  or  woman  settin'  out  to  look 
for  their  bit." 

Fanner — ^**Throgs,  ay!  Whin  they  set  out 
to  look  for  their  bit." 
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Wife — ^**By  the  crass,  Brian,  you'd  vex  a 
saint.  What  have  you  to  say  in  it,  you  pU- 
Uogue?  ^^  Hould  your  whist  now,  an'  suck  your 
dhudeen,  I  say;  sure  I  allow  you  a  quarther  o' 
tobaccy  a  week,  an'  what  right  have  you  to  be 
puttin'  in  your  gosther  when  other  people's 
spakin'?*' 

Farmer — ^**  Go  an/* 

Wife — ^**  So,  you  see,  the  long  an*  the  short  of 
it  is,  that  whenever  you  happen  to  be  in  this  side 
of  the  counthry,  always  come  to  us.  You  know 
the  ould  sayin' — ^when  the  poor  man  comes  he 
brings  a  blessin*,  an*  when  he  goes  he  carries 
away  a  curse.  You  have  as  much  meal  as  will 
last  yez  a  day  or  two;  an*  Grod  he  sees  you're 
heartily  welcome  to  all  ye  got?** 

Farmer — ^**Grod  he  sees  you*re  heartily  wel- 


come  ^** 


Wife — ^^Chorp  an  diouol,  Brian,  hould  your 
tongue,  or  I'll  turn  you  out  o*  the  kitchen.  One 
can't  hear  their  own  ears  for  you,  you  poor 
squakin*  dhrone.  By  the  crass,  I'll — eh?  Will 
you  whisht,  now?  *' 

Farmer — *'  Gro  an.  Amn't  I  dhrawin*  my 
pipe?** 

Wife — **  Well  dhraw  it;  but  d(Hi*t  dhraw  m^ 

down  upon  you,  barrin .    Do  you  hear  me? 

an*  the  sthrange  people  to  the  fore,  tool  Well, 
the  Lord  be  wid  yez,  an*  bless  yez!  But  afore 
yez  go,  jist  lave  your  blessin*  wid  us:  for  it*s  a 
good  thing  to  have  the  blessin*  of  the  poor.** 

"  The  Lord  bless  you,  an*  yours  1  **  said  Owen, 
fervently.    **  May  you  an*  them  never — oh,  may 
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you  never — never  suffer  what  we've  suffered; 
nor  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  male's  mate,  or  a 
night's  lodgin'  1 " 

''Amin!"  exclaimed  Kathleen;  *'may  the 
world  flow  upon  youl  for  your  good  kind  heart 
desarves  it." 

Farmer — "  An'  whisper;  I  wish  you'd  offer  up 
a  prayer  for  the  rulin'  o'  the  tongue.  The  Lord 
might  hear  you,  but  there's  no  great  hopes  that 
ever  he'll  hear  me;  though  I've  prayed  for  it 
amost  ever  since  I  was  married,  night  an'  day, 
winiher  an'  summer;  but  no  use,  she's  as  bad  as 


ever." 


This  was  said  in  a  kind  of  friendly  insinuating 
undertone  to  Owen;  who,  on  hearing  it,  simply 
nodded  his  head,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

They  then  recommenced  their  journey,  after 
having  once  more  blessed,  and  been  mvited  by, 
their  charitable  entertainers,  who  made  them 
promise  never  to  pass  their  house  without  stop- 
ping a  night  with  them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  Owen  McCarthy 
and  his  wife  through  all  the  variety  which  a  wan- 
dering pauper's  life  affords.  He  never  could 
reconcile  himself  to  the  habits  of  a  mendicant. 
His  honest  pride  and  integrity  of  heart  raised 
him  above  it;  neither  did  he  sink  into  the  whine 
and  cant  of  imposture,  nor  the  slang  of  knavery. 
No;  there  was  a  touch  of  manly  sorrow  about 
him,  which  neither  time,  nor  familiarity  with  his 
degraded  mode  of  life,  could  take  away  from 
him.  His  usual  observation  to  his  wife,  and  he 
never  made  it  without  a  pang  of  intense  bitter- 
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ness,  was — **  Kathleen,  darlin',  it's  thrue  we  have 
enough  to  ate  an'  to  dhrink;  but  we  have  no  home 
— no  hornet**  To  a  man  like  him  it  was  a 
thought  of  surpassing  bitterness,  indeed. 

''Ah I  Kathleen/'  he  would  observe,  ''if  we 
had  but  the  poorest  shed  that  could  be  built,  pro- 
vided it  was  our  own,  wouldn't  we  be  happy? 
The  bread  we  ate,  avoumeen,  doesn't  do  us  good. 
We  don't  work  for  it;  it's  the  bread  of  shame 
and  idleness:  and  yet  it's  Owen  M'Carthy  that 
ates  it!  But,  avoumeen,  that's  past;  an'  we'll 
never  see  our  own  home,  or  our  own  hearth  agin. 
That's  what's  cuttin'  into  my  heart,  Kathleen. 
Never! — never!  '* 

Many  a  trial,  too,  of  another  kind,  was  his 
patience  called  upon  to  sustain;  particularly 
f rmn  the  wealthy  and  the  more  elevated  in  life, 
when  his  inexperience  as  a  mendicant  led  him  to 
solicit  their  assistance. 

"  Begone,  sirrah,  off  my  grounds! "  cme  would 
say.  "  Why  don't  you  work,  you  sturdy  impos- 
tor," another  would  exclaim,  "  rather  than  stroll 
about  so  lazily,  training  your  brats  to  the  gal- 
lows? "  "  You  should  be  taken  up,  fellow,  as  a 
vagrant,"  a  third  would  observe;  "  and  if  I  ever 
catch  you  coming  up  my  avenue  again,  depend 
upon  it,  I  will  slip  my  dogs  at  you  and  your  idle 
spawn." 

Owen,  on  these  occasions,  turned  away  in 
silence;  he  did  not  curse  them;  but  the  pangs  of 
his  honest  heart  went  before  Him  who  will,  sooner 
or  later,  visit  upon  the  heads  of  such  men  their 
cruel  spuming  and  neglect  of  the  poor. 
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**  Kathleen/'  he  observed  to  his  wife,  one  day, 
about  a  year  or  more  after  they  had  begun  to 
beg;  "Kathleen,  I  have  been  tumin'  it  in  my 
mind,  that  some  of  these  childhre  might  sthrive 
to  earn  their  bit  an'  sup,  an'  their  little  ooverin' 
of  clo'es,  poor  things.  We  might  put  them  to 
herd  cows  in  the  summer,  an'  the  girahas  to  some- 
thin'  else  in  the  farmers'  houses.  What  do  you 
think,  asthore?  " 

"  For  Grod's  sake  do,  Owen;  sure  my  heart's 
crushed  to  see  them — ^my  own  childhre,  that  I 
could  lay  down  my  life  for — ^beggin'  from  door 
to  door.  Och,  do  something  for  them  that  way, 
Owen,  an'  youll  relieve  the  heart  that  loves  them. 
It's  a  sore  sight  to  a  mother's  eye,  Owen,  to  see 
her  childhre  beggin'  their  morsel." 

"  It  is  darlin' — ^it  is;  we'll  hire  out  the  three 
eldest, — ^Brian,  an'  Owen,  an'  Pether,  to  herd 
cows ;  an'  we  may  get  Peggy  into  some  farmer's 
house  to  do  loose  jobs  an'  run  of  messages.  Then 
we'd  have  only  little  Kathleen  an'  poor  Ned 
along  wid  us.  I'll  thry  any  way,  an'  if  I  can  get 
them  places,  who  knows  what  may  happen? 
I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  that  I'U  tell  you, 
thin." 

"  Arrah,  what  is  it,  Owen,  jewel?  Sure  if  I 
know  it,  maybe  when  I'm  sorrowful,  that  thinkin' 
of  it,  an'  lookin'  f  orrid  to  it  will  make  me  hap- 
pier. An'  I'm  sure,  acushla,  you  would  like 
that." 

"  But,  maybe,  Kathleen,  if  it  wouldn't  come 
to  pass,  that  the  disappointment  'ud  be  heavy  on 
you 
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"  How  could  it,  Owen?  Sure  we  can't  be 
worse  nor  we  are,  whatever  happens?  " 

"  Thrue  enough,  indeed,  I  forgot  that;  an'  yet 
we  might,  Kathleen.  Sure  we'd  be  worse,  if  we 
or  the  childhre  had  bad  health." 

"  God  forgive  me  thin,  for  what  I  said  I  We 
might  be  worse.  Well,  but  what  is  the  plan, 
Owen? " 

"  Why,  when  we  get  the  childhre  places.  111 
sthrire  to  take  a  little  house,  an*  work  as  a  cot- 
tar. Then,  Kathleen, '  wt^d  have  a  home  of  oar 
own.'  I'd  work  frran  light  to  light;  I'd  work 
before  hours  an'  afther  hours;  ay,  nine  days  in 
the  week,  or  we'd  be  cranfortable  in  our  own 
little  home.  We  might  be  poor,  Kathleen,  I 
know  that,  an'  hard  pressed,  too;  but  then,  as  I 
said,  we'd  have  our  own  hrane,  an'  our  own 
hearth;  our  morsel,  if  it  *ud  be  hcHnely,  would  be 
sweet,  for  it  would  be  the  fruits  of  our  own 
labour." 

"  Now,  Owen,  do  you  think  you  could  manage 
to  get  that? " 

"  Wait,  acushla,  till  we  get  the  diildhre  settled. 
Then  I'll  thry  the  other  plan,  for  it's  good  to 
thry  anything  that  could  take  us  out  of  this  dis- 
gracefid  life." 

This  humble  speculation  was  a  source  of  great 
o  them.  Many  a  time  have  they  for- 
iir  sorrows  in  contemplating  the  simple 
'  their  happy  little  cottage.  Kathleai, 
Jar,  drew  with  all  the  vivid  colouring 
■r  mother,  and  an  affectionate  wife,  the 
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various  sources  of  comfort  and  contentment  to 
be  found  even  in  a  cabin,  whose  inmates  are 
blessed  with  a  love  of  independence,  industry  and 
mutual  affection. 

Owen,  in  pursuance  of  his  intention,  did  not 
neglect,  when  the  proper  season  arrived,  to  place 
out  his  eldest  children  among  the  fanners.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  that  there  was  that  about 
him  which  gained  respect  He  had,  therefore, 
little  trouble  in  obtaining  his  wishes  on  this  point, 
and  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  saw  three  of 
them  hired  out  to  earn  their  own  support 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for  him 
to  take  a  cabin  and  get  employment  They  had 
not  a  single  article  of  furniture,  and  neither  bed 
nor  bedding,  with  the  exception  of  blankets 
ahnost  worn  past  use.  He  was  resolved,  how- 
ever, to  give  up,  at  all  risks,  the  life  of  a  men- 
dicant For  this  purpose,  he  and  the  wife  agreed 
to  adopt  a  plan  quite  usual  in  Ireland,  under 
circumstances  sbmewhat  different  from  his:  this 
was,  that  Kathleen  should  continue  to  beg  for 
their  support,  until  the  first  half-year  of  their 
children's  service  should  expire;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, that  he,  if  possible,  ^ould  secure  employ- 
ment for  himself.  By  this  means,  his  earnings, 
and  that  of  his  children,  might  remain  un- 
touched, so  that  in  half  a  year,  he  calculated  upon 
being  able  to  furnish  a  cabin,  and  proceed,  as  a 
cottier,  to  work  for,  and  support  his  young  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  who  determined,  on  her  part, 
not  to  be  idle  any  more  than  her  husband.    As 
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the  plan  was  a  likely  one,  and  as  Owen  was  bent 
on  earning  his  breads  rather  than  be  a  burthen 
to  others,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  suc- 
ceeded* In  less  than  a  year  he  found  himself 
once  more  in  a  home,  and  the  force  of  what  he 
felt  on  sitting  for  the  first  time  since  his  pauper- 
ism, at  his  own  hearth,  may  easily  be  ccxiceived 
by  the  reader.  For  some  years  after  this,  Owen 
got  on  slowly  enough;  his  wages  as  a  daily 
labourer  being  so  miserable,  that  it  required  him 
to  exert  every  nerve  to  keep  the  house  over  their 
head.  What,  however,  will  not  carefulness  and 
a  virtuous  determination,  joined  to  indefatigable 
industry,  do? 

After  some  time,  backed  as  he  was  by  his  wif e, 
and  even  by  his  youngest  children,  he  found  him- 
self beginning  to  improve.  In  the  mornings  and 
the  evenings  he  cultivated  his  garden  and  his 
rood  of  potato-ground.  He  also  collected  with 
a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  borrowed  from  an  ac- 
quaintance, compost  from  the  neighbouring 
road;  scoured  an  old  drain  before  his  door;  dug 
rich  earth,  and  tossed  it  into  the  pool  of  rotten 
water  beside  the  house,  and  in  fact,  adopted  sev- 
eral other  modes  of  collecting  manure.  By  this 
means,  he  had,  each  spring,  a  large  portion  of 
rich  stuff  on  which  to  plant  his  potatoes.  His 
landlord  permitted  him  to  spread  this  for  plant- 
ing upon  his  land;  and  Owen,  ere  long,  instead 
of  a  rood,  was  able  to  plant  half  an  acre,  and 
ultimately,  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The  produce 
of  this,  being  more  than  sufficient  for  tilie  con- 
sumption of  his  family,  he  sold  the  surplus,  and 
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with  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  was  enabled 
to  sow  half  an  acre  of  oats,  of  which,  when  made 
into  meal,  he  disposed  of  the  greater  share. 

Industry  is  capital;  for  even  when  miaided  by 
capital  it  creates  it;  whereas,  idleness  with  cap- 
ital, produces  only  poverty  and  ruin.  Owen, 
after  selling  his  meal  and  as  much  potatoes  as  he 
could  spare,  found  himself  able  to  purchase  a 
cow.  Here  was  the  means  of  making  more 
manure;  he  had  his  cow,  and  he  had  also  straw 
enough  for  her  provender  dining  the  winter. 
The  cow  by  affording  milk  to  his  family,  enabled 
them  to  live  more  cheaply;  her  butter  they  sold, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  his  surplus  meal  and  pota- 
toes every  year,  soon  made  him  feel  that  he  had 
a  few  guineas  to  spare.  He  now  bethought  him 
of  another  mode  of  helping  himself  forward  in  the 
world:  after  buying  the  best  "'  slip  ''  of  a  pig  he 
could  find,  a  sty  was  built  for  her,  and  ere  long 
he  saw  a  fine  litter  of  young  pigs  within  a  snug 
shed.  These  he  reared  until  they  were  about  two 
months  old,  when  he  sold  them,  and  found  that 
he  had  considerably  gained  by  the  transaction. 
This  department,  however,  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Kathleen,  whose  life  was  one  of 
incessant  activity  and  employment.  Owen's  chil- 
dren, during  the  period  of  his  struggles  and 
improvements,  were,  by  his  advice,  multiplying 
their  little  capital  as  fast  as  himself.  The  two 
boys,  who  had  now  shot  up  into  the  stature  of 
young  men,  were  at  work  as  labouring  servants 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  daughters  were  also 
engaged  as  servants  with  the  adjoining  farmers. 
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The  boys  bought  each  a  pair  ol  two-year  old 
heifers,  and  the  daughter  one.  'il^hese  they  sent 
to  graze  up  in  the  mountains  at  a  trifling  charge, 
for  the  first  year  or  two:  wheit  they  became 
springers,  they  put  them  to  rich  flj||eld  grass  for 
a  few  months,  until  they  got  a  marketable  ap- 
pearance, after  which  their  father  brought  them 
to  the  neighbouring  fairs,  where  they  usually 
sold  to  great  advantage,  in  ccmsequence  of  the 
small  outlay  required  in  rearing  them. 

In  fact,  the  principle  of  industry  ran  throu^ 
the  family.  There  was  none  of  them  idle;  none 
of  them  a  burthen  or  a  check  upon  the  profits 
made  by  the  labourer. .  On  the  contrary,  '"  they 
laid  their  shoulders  together,''  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  proved  to  the  world,  that  when  the  proper 
disposition  is  followed  up  by  suitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  it  must  generally  reward  him  who 
possesses  it. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Owen's  situation  in  life 
now  was  essentially  dijOTerent  from  that  which 
it  had  been  during  the  latter  years  of  his  strug- 
gles as  a  farmer.  It  was  mudi  more  favourable, 
and  far  better  calculated  to  develop  successful 
exertion.  If  there  be  a  class  of  men  deserving 
public  sympathy,  it  is  that  of  the  small  farmers 
of  Ireland.  Their  circumstances  are  fraught 
with  all  that  is  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin 
them;  rents  far  above  their  ability,  increasing 
poverty,  and  bad  markets.  The  land,  which  dur- 
ing the  last  war  might  have  enabled  the  renter 
to  pay  three  pounds  per  acre,  and  yet  still  main- 
tain himself  with  tolerable  comfort,  could  not 
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now  pay  more  than  one  pound,  or,  at  the  most, 
one  pomid  ten;  and  yet,  such  is  the  infatuation 
of  limdlords,  that,. in  most  instances,  the  terms 
of  leases  taken  out  then  are  rigorously  exacted. 
Neither  can  the  remission  of  yearly  arrears  be 
said  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evils  under  which 
they  suffer.  The  fact  of  the  disproportionate 
rent  hanging  over  them  is  a  disheartening  cir- 
cumstance, that  paralyzes  their  exertion,  and 
sinks  their  spirits.  If  a  landlord  remit  the  rent 
for  one  term,  he  deals  more  harshly  with  the 
tenant  at  the  next;  whatever  surplus,  if  any,  his 
former  indulgence  leaves  in  the  tenant's  hands, 
instead  of  being  expended  upon  his  property  as 
capital,  and  being  permitted  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  hope  and  prosperity,  is  drawn  from  him, 
at  next  term,  and  the  poor  struggling  tenant  is 
Uurown  back  into  as  much  distress,  embarrass- 
ment, and  despondency  as  ever.  There  are,  I 
believe,  few  tenants  in  Irdand  of  the  class  I 
allude  to,  who  are  not  from  one  gale  to  three 
in  arrear.  Now,  how  can  it  be  expected,  that 
such  men  will  labour  with  spirit  and  earnestness 
to  raise  crops  which  they  may  never  reap?  crops 
which  the  landlords  may  seize  upon  to  secure  as 
much  of  his  rent  as  he  can. 

I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  arrears  were 
not  only  remitted,  but  the  rent  lowered  to  a  rea- 
sonable standard,  such  as,  considering  the 
markets,  could  be  paid.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? The  tenant  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  negligent  man,  from  whom  scarcely  any  rent 
could  be  got,  took  courage,  worked  his  farm  with 
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a  spirit  and  success  which  he  had  not  evinced  be- 
fore; and  ere  long  was  in  a  capacity  to  pay  ins 
gales  to  the  very  day;  so  that  the  judicious  and 
humane  landlord  was  finally  a  gainer  by  his  own 
excellent  economy.  This  was  an  experiment,  and 
it  succeeded  beyond  expectatiMu 

Owen  M'Carthy  did  not  work  with  hkhc  zeal 
and  ability  as  an  humble  cottier,  than  he  did. 
when  a  farmer;  but  the  tide  was  against  him 
as  a  landholder,  and  instead  of  having  advanced, 
he  actually  lost  ground  until  he  became  a  pauper. 
Xo  doubt,  the  peculiarly  unfavourable  run  of 
two  hard  seasons,  darkened  by  sickness  and  fam- 
ine, were  formidable  obstacles  to  him;  but  he 
must  evoitually  have  failed,  even  had  they  not 
occurred.  They  accelerated  his  downfall,  bat 
did  not  cause  it. 

The  Irish  people,  though  poor,  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  independent.    Their  fai^iest 
ambition  is  to  hold  a  farm.    So  strong  is  this 
principle  in  them,  that  they  will,  without  a  angle 
penny  of  capital,  or  any  visible  means  to  rely  (m, 
without  consideration  or  foretbou|^t,  come  for- 
ward and  offer  a  rent  which,  if  they  reflected  (mly 
for  a  moment,  they  must  feel  to  be  unreasonably 
I,  indeed,  is  a  great  evil  in  Ireland, 
in  tbe  meantime,  must  we  think  of 
dent  landlords,  and  their  more  impru- 
1,  who  let  their  land  to  such  perscxis, 
iper  inquiry  into  their  means,  knowl- 
friculture,  and  general  character  as 
ndustrious  men?    A  farm  of  land  is 
is  advertised  through  the  parish;  ap- 
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plication  is  to  be  made  before  such  a  day,  to  so 
and  so.  The  day  arrives,  the  agent  or  the  land- 
steward  looks  over  the  proposals,  and  after 
singling  out  the  highest  bidder,  declares  him  ten- 
ant, as  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  perhaps,  this 
said  tenant  does  not  possess  a  shilling  in  the 
world,  nor  a  shilling's  worth.  Most  likely  he  is 
a  new-married  man,  with  nothing  but  his  wife's 
bed  and  bedding,  his  wedding-suit,  and  his  black- 
thorn cudgel,  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  keep 
in  reserve  for  the  bailiff.  However,  he  com- 
mences his  farm;  and  then  follow  the  shif tings, 
the  scramblings,  and  the  fruitless  struggles  to 
succeed,  where  success  is  impossible.  His  farm 
is  not  half-tilled;  his  crops  are  miserable;  the 
gale-day  has  already  passed;  yet,  he  can  pay 
nothing  until  he  takes  it  out  of  the  land.  Per- 
haps, he  runs  away — ^makes  a  moonlight  flitting 
— and,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  succeeds  in 
bringing  the  crop  with  him.  The  landlord,  or 
agent,  declares  he  is  a  knave;  forgetting  that 
the  man  had  no  other  alternative,  and  that  they 
were  the  greater  knaves  and  fools  too,  for  en- 
couraging him  to  undertake  a  task  that  was  be- 
yond his  strength. 

In  calamity,  we  are  anxious  to  derive  support 
from  the  sympathy  of  our  friends;  in  our  suc- 
cess, we  are  eager  to  communicate  to  them  the 
power  of  participating  in  our  happiness.  When 
Owen  once  more  found  himself  independent  and 
safe,  he  longed  to  realise  two  plans  on  which 
he  had  for  scMne  time  before  been  seriously  think- 
ing.   The  first  was  to  visit  his  former  neigh- 
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bours,  that  they  might  at  length  know  that  Owen 
McCarthy's  station  in  the  world  was  such  as  be* 
came  his  character.  The  second  was,  if  possible, 
to  take  a  farm  in  his  native  parish,  that  he  mi^t 
close  his  days  among  the  ocHnpanions  of  his 
youth,  and  the  friends  of  his  maturer  years.  He 
had,  also,  another  motive;  there  lay  the  burying^ 
place  of  the  McCarthys,  in  which  slept  the  mould- 
ering dust  of  his  own  **  golden-hiured  "  Alley. 
With  them — ^in  his  daughter's  grave — he  in- 
tended to  sleep  his  long  sleep.  Affection  for 
the  dead  is  the  memory  of  the  heart  In  no 
other  grave-yard  could  he  reconcile  it  to  himself 
to  be  buried;  to  it  had  all  his  forefathers  been 
gathered;  and  though  calamity  had  separated 
him  from  the  scenes  where  tiiey  had  passed 
through  existence,  yet  he  was  resolved  that  death 
should  not  deprive  him  of  its  last  melancholy 
consolation; — ^that  of  reposing  with  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  **  departed,"  who  had  loved  him, 
and  whom  he  had  lovedL  He  believed,  that  to 
neglect  this,  would  be  to  abandon  a  sacred  duty, 
and  felt  sorrow  at  the  thouj^t  of  being  like  an 
absent  guest  from  the  assembly  of  his  own  dead; 
for  there  is  a  principle  of  undying  hope  in  the 
heart,  that  carries,  with  bold  and  beautiful 
imagery,  the  realities  of  life  into  the  silent  re- 
cesses of  death  itself. 

Having  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  his 
old  friends  at  Tubber  Derg,  he  communicated 
it  to  Kathleen  and  his  family;  his  wife  received 
the  intelligence  with  undisguised  delight. 

"  Owen,"  she  replied,  "  indeed  I'm  glad  you 
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mintdoned  it.  Many  a  time  the  thoughts  of  our 
place,  an'  the  people  about  it,  comes  over  me.  I 
know,  Owen,  it'll  go  to  your  heart  to  see  it;  but 
still,  avoumeen,  you'd  like,  too,  to  see  the  ould 
faces  an'  the  warm  hearts  of  them  that  pitied  us, 
an'  helped  us,  as  well  as  they  could,  whin  we  war 
broken  down." 

"'  I  would,  Kathleen;  but  I'm  not  goin'  merely 
to  see  thim  an'  the  place.  I  intind,  if  I  can,  to 
take  a  bit  of  land  somewhere  near  Tubber  Derg. 
I'm  imasy  in  my  mind,  for  'fraid  I'd  not  sleep 
in  the  grave-yard  where  all  belongin'  to  me  lie." 

A  chord  of  the  mother's  heart  was  touched; 
and  in  a  moment  the  memory  of  their  beloved 
child  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

''  Owen,  avoumeen,  I  have  one  requist  to  ax 
of  you,  an'  I'm  sure  you  won't  refuse  it  to  me: 
if  I  die  afore  you,  let  me  be  buried  wid  Alley. 
Who  has  a  right  to  sleep  so  near  her  as  her  own 
mother? " 

''  The  child's  in  my  heart  still,"  said  Owen, 
suppressing  his  emotion;  '^  thinkin'  of  the  unfor- 
tunate momin'  I  wint  to  Dublin,  brings  her  back 
to  me.  I  see  her  standin',  wid  her  fair  pale  face 
— ^pale— oh,  my  Godl — ^wid  hunger  an'  sickness 
— ^her  little  clo'es,  an'  her  goolden  hair,  tossed 
about  by  the  dark  blast — ^the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
an'  the  smile,  that  she  once  had,  on  her  face — 
houldin'  up  her  mouth,  an'  sayin' '  Eass  tne  agin, 
father; '  as  if  she  knew,  somehow,  that  I'd  never 
see  her,  nor  her  me,  any  more.  An'  whin  I 
looked  back,  as  I  was  turnin'  the  comer,  there 
she  stood,  strainin'  her  eyes  after  her  father,  that 
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she  was  then  takin'  the  last  sight  of  untQ  tiie 
judgment-day." 

His  voice  here  became  broken,  and  he  sat  in 
sflence  f dr  a  few  minutes. 

'"  It's  stfarange/'  he  added,  with  more  firmness, 
''how  she's  so  often  in  my  mind!" 

''But,  Owen  dear,"  replied  Kathleen,  "sure 
it  was  Ihe  will  of  God  that  she  should  lave  us. 
She's  now  a  bright  angel  in  heaven,  an'  I  dunna 
if  it's  ng^l — ^indeed,  I  doubt  it's  sinful  for  us  to 
think  so  much  about  her.  Who  knows  but  her 
innocent  spirit  is  makin'  inthercession  for  us  all, 
before  the  blessed  Mother  o'  Grod!  Who  knows 
but  it  was  her  that  got  us  the  good  fortune  that 
flowed  in  upon  us,  an'  that  made  our  strugglin' 
an'  our  labourin'  turn  out  so  lucky/* 

The  idea  of  being  lucky  or  unlucky  is,  in  Ire- 
land, an  enemy  to  industry.  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter  that  the  people  should  believe  success  in  life 
to  be,  as  it  is,  the  result  of  virtuous  exertion, 
than  of  contingent  circumstances,  over  which  they 
themselves  have  no  controL  Still  there  was 
something  beautiful  in  the  superstition  of  Kath- 
leen's ajOTections;  something  that  touched  the 
heart  and  its  dearest  associations. 

"  It's  very  true,  Kathleen,"  replied  her  hus- 
band; "  but  Grod  is  ever  ready  to  help  them  that 
keeps  an  honest  heart,  an'  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  live  creditably.  They  may  fail  for  a 
time,  or  he  may  thry  them  for  awhile,  but  sooner 
or  later  good  intintions  and  honest  labour  wiU 
be  rewarded.  Liook  at  ourselves — blessed  be  his 
name! " 
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^'But  whin  do  you  mane  to  go  to  Tubber 
Derg,  Owen?" 

"'  In  the  beginnin'  of  the  next  week.  An' 
Kathleen,  ahagur,  if  you  remimber  the  bitther 
momin'  we  came  upon  the  world — but  we'll  not 
be  spakin'  of  that  now.  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  it.  Some  other  time,  maybe,  when  we're  set- 
tled among  our  ould  friends,  I'll  mintion  it." 

**  Well,  the  Lord  bliss  your  endayvours,  any 
howl  Och,  Owen,  do  thry  an'  get  us  a  snug 
farm  somewhere  near  them.  But  you  didn't  an- 
swer me  about  Alley,  Owen?  " 

"Why,  you  must  have  your  wish,  Kathleen, 
although  I  intended  to  keep  that  place  for  my- 
self. Still  we  can  sleep  one  on  aidi  side  of  her; 
an'  that  may  be  asily  done,  for  our  bmyin'  ground 
is  large:  so  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  head. 
I  hope  God  won't  call  us  till  we  see  our  childhre 
settled  daoently  in  the  world.  But  sure,  at  all 
evints,  let  his  blessed  will  be  done! " 

'' Aminl  aminl  It's  not  right  of  any  one  to 
keep  their  hearts  fixed  too  much  upon  the  world; 
nor  even,  they  say,  upon  one's  own  childhre." 

''People  may  love  their  childhre  as  much  as 
they  plase,  Katiileen,  if  they  don't  let  their  grah 
for  them  spoil  the  crathurs,  by  givin'  them  their 
own  will,  till  they  become  headstrong  an'  over- 
bearin'.  Now,  let  my  linen  be  as  white  as  a  bone 
before  Monday,  plase  goodness;  I  hope,  by  that 
time,  that  Jack  Dogherty  will  have  my  new  do'es 
made;  for  I  intind  to  go  as  dacent  as  ever  they 
seen  me  in  my  best  days." 

"An'    so    you    will,    too,    avillish.    Throth, 
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Owen,  it's  you  thatll  be  the  proud  man,  steppin' 
in  to  them  in  all  your  grandeurl  Ha,  ha»  ha! 
The  spirit  o'  the  McCarthys  is  in  you  stiH, 
Owen." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha!  It  is,  darlin';  it  is,  indeed;  an' 
I'd  be  sany  it  wasn't.  I  long  to  see  poor  Widow 
Murray.  I  dunna  is  her  son.  Jemmy,  married. 
Who  ImowSy  afther  all  we  suffered,  but  I  might 
be  able  to  help  her  yet? — that  is,  if  she  stands  in 
need  of  it.  But,  I  suppose,  her  diildhre's  grown 
up  now,  an'  able  to  asdst  her.  Now,  Kathleen, 
mind  Monday  next;  an'  have  everything  ready. 
I'll  stay  away  a  week  or  so,  at  the  most,  an'  afther 
that  I'll  have  news  for  you  about  all  o'  them." 

When  Monday  morning  arrived,  Owen  found 
himself  ready  to  set  out  for  Tubber  Derg.  The 
tailor  had  not  disappmnted  him;  and  Kathleen, 
to  do  her  justice,  took  care  that  the  proofs  of  her 
good  housewifery  should  be  apparent  in  the 
whiteness  of  his  linen.  After  breakfast,  he 
dressed  himself  in  all  his  finery;  and  it  would  be 
diilkult  to  say  whether  the  harmless  vanity  that 
peeped  out  occasionally  f rcxn  his  simplicity  of 
character,  or  the  open  and  undisguised  trium^A 
of  his  faithful  wife,  whose  eye  rested  on  him  with 
|uidc  and  affection,  was  most  calculated  to  pro- 
^ice  a  smile. 

^^  Xow«  Kathkoi,"  said  he,  when  preparing  for 
1^^  inuncdiate  departure,  ^'  Fm  tfainldn'  of  what 
tlK^y^U  »y«  wfam  they  see  me  so  smooth  an'  warm- 
V»im\  111  engage  they'll  be  arin'  one  another, 
^  Mwlu^  bow  did  Owen  McCarthy  get  an,  at  all. 
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to  be  so  well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  he  appears  to 
be,  afther  failin'  on  his  ould  farm? '  " 

''  Well,  but  Owen,  you  know  how  to  manage 
them." 

''  Throth,  I  do  that.  But  there  is  one  thing 
theyTl  never  get  out  o*  me,  any  way.** 

**  You  won't  tell  that  to  any  o*  them,  Owen?  '* 

"'  Kathleen,  if  I  thought  they  only  suspected 
it,  I'd  never  show  my  face  in  Tubber  Derg  agin. 
I  think  I  could  bear  to  be — an*  yet  it  'ud  be  a 
hard  struggle  wid  me  too — but  I  think  1  could 
bear  to  be  buried  among  black  strangers,  rather 
than  it  should  be  said,  over  my  grave,  among  my 
own,  *  there's  where  Owen  McCarthy  lies — ^who 
was  the  only  man,  of  his  name,  that  ever  begged 
his  morsel  on  the  king's  highway.  There  he  lies, 
the  descendant  of  the  great  McCarthy  Mores, 
an'  yet  he  was  a  beggar.'  I  know,  Kathleen 
achora,  it's  neither  a  sin  nor  a  shame  to  ax  one's 
bit  from  our  fellow-creatures,  whin  fairly 
brought  to  it,  widout  any  fault  of  our  own;  but 
still  I  feel  something  in  me,  that  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  widout  shame  an'  heaviness  of  heart." 

"Well,  it's  one  comfort,  that  nobody  knows 
it  but  ourselves.  The  poor  childhre,  for  their 
own  sakes,  won't  ever  breathe  it ;  so  that  it's  likely 
the  sacret  'ill  be  berrid  wid  us." 

''  I  hope  so,  acushla.  Does  this  coat  sit  asy 
atween  the  shouldhers?  I  feel  it  catch  me  a 
little." 

"The  sorra  nicer.  There;  it  was  only  your 
waistcoat  that  was  turned  down  in  the  collar. 
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Here — hould  your  arm.  There  now — ^it  wanted 
to  be  pulled  down  a  little  at  the  cuffs.  Owen, 
it's  a  beauty;  an'  I  think  I  have  good  right  to 
be  proud  of  it,  for  it's  every  thread  my  own 
spinnin*." 

•*  How  do  I  look  in  it,  Kathleen?  TeU  me 
thruth,  now." 

"Throth,  you're  twenty  years  younger;  the 
never  a  day  less." 

"  I  think  I  needn't  be  ashamed  to  go  afore  my 
ould  friends  in  it,  any  way.  Now  bring  me  my 
staff,  from  undher  the  bed  above;  an',  in  the 
name  o'  God,  I'll  set  out." 

"  Which  o'  them,  Owen?  Is  it  the  oak  or  the 
blackthorn?  " 

"The  oak,  acushla.  Oh,  no;  not  the  black- 
thorn. It's  it  that  I  brought  to  Dublin  wid  me, 
the  unlucky  thief,  an*  that  I  had  while  we  wor 
a  shaughran.  Divil  a  one  o'  me  but  'ud  blush 
in  the  face,  if  I  brought  it  even  in  my  hand  afore 
them.  The  oak,  ahagur;  the  oak.  You'll  get 
it  atween  the  foot  o'  the  bed  an'  the  walL" 

When  Kathleen  placed  the  staff  in  his  hand, 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  blessed  himself,  then  put 
it  on,  looked  at  his  wife,  and  said — **  Now  darlin', 
in  the  name  o'  Grod,  I'll  go.  Husht,  avillish 
machree,  don't  be  cryin' ;  sure  111  be  back  to  you 
in  a  week." 

"  Ochl  I  can't  help  it,  Owen.  Sure  this  is 
the  second  time  you  war  ever  away  from  me 
more  than  a  day;  an'  I'm  thinkin'  of  what  hap- 
pened both  to  you  an'  me,  the  firH  time  you 
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wint.  Owen,  acushla,  I  feel  that  if  anything 
happened  you,  I'd  break  my  heart." 

''  Arrah,  what  'ud  happen  me,  darlin',  wid  God 
to  protect  me?  Now,  God  be  wid  you  Kathleen 
dheelish,  till  I  come  back  to  you  wid  good  news, 
I  hope.  I'm  not  goin'  in  sickness  an'  misery,  as 
I  wint  afore,  to  see  a  man  that  wouldn't  hear  my 
appale  to  him;  an'  I'm  lavin'  you  comfortable, 
agrah,  an'  wantin'  for  nothin'.  Sure  it's  only 
about  five-an'-twenty  miles  from  this — ^a  mere 
step.  The  good  God  bless  an'  take  care  of  you, 
my  darlin'  wife,  till  I  came  home  to  youl " 

He  kissed  the  tears  that  streamed  from  her 
eyes;  and,  hemming  several  times,  pressed  her 
hand,  his  face  rather  averted,  then  grasped  his 
stajOT,  and  commenced  his  journey. 

Scenes  like  this  were  important  events  to  our 
himible  couple.  Life,  when  untainted  by  the 
crimes  and  artificial  manners  which  destroy  its 
purity,  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  contemplate  among 
the  virtuous  poor;  and,  where  the  current  of 
affection  runs  deep  and  smooth,  the  slightest  in- 
cident will  agitate  it.  So  was  it  with  Owen 
McCarthy  and  his  wife.  Simplicity,  truth,  and 
affection,  constituted  their  character.  In  them 
there  was  no  complication  of  incongruous  ele- 
ments. The  order  of  their  virtues  was  not 
broken,  nor  the  purity  of  their  affections  vio- 
lated, by  the  anomalous  blending  together  of 
opposing  principles,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
those  who  are  involuntarily  contaminated  by  the 
corruption  of  human  society. 
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Owen  had  not  gone  far,  when  Kathleen  called 
to  him:  "Owen,  ahagur — stand,  darlin';  but 
don't  ccHoe  back  a  step,  for  fraid  o'  bad  luck."  *' 
"  Did  I  forget  anything,  Kathleen?  "  be  in- 
quired. "  Let  me  see;  no;  sure  I  have  my  beads 
an'  my  tobaccy  box,  an*  my  two  dane  shirts  an' 
bankerchers  in  the  Imndle.  What  is  it,  acushla?  " 
"  I  needn't  be  axin*  you,  for  I  know  you 
wouldn't  forget  it;  but  for  fraid  you  mij^t — 
Owen,  whin  you're  at  Tubber  Derg,  go  to  little 
Alley's  grave,  an*  look  at  it;  an'  bring  me  bad: 
word  how  it  appears.  You  might  get  it  cleaned 
up,  if  there's  weeda  or  anything  growin'  upon 
it;  an'  Owen,  would  you  bring  me  a  bit  o'  the 
clay,  tied  up  in  your  pocket  Whin  you're  there, 
spake  to  her;  tell  her  it  was  the  lovin'  mother 
l^at  bid  you,  an'  say  anything  that  you'd  think 
mi^t  keep  her  asy,  an*  give  her  pleasure.  Tell 
ber  we're  not  now  as  we  wor  whin  she  was  wid 
us;  that  we  dm't  feel  hunger,  nor  cowld,  nor 
want;  an'  that  nothin'  is  a  tbxmble  to  us,  barrin' 
that  we  miss  her — ay,  even  yet — a  tuiUuh 
machree'"  that  she  was — that  we  miss  her  fair 
face  an*  goolden  hair  from  among  us.  Tell  her 
this;  an*  tell  her  it  was  the  lovin*  mother  that  said 
it,  an*  that  sint  the  message  to  her." 

""''  ■  "  Xathleen;rildoitall— aU.  An* 
i',  an'  don't  be  frettin'.  Maybe 
r  her,  plase  God,  where  we  can 
sleeps  in,  often." 
larated  again;  and  Owen,  con- 
1  by  the  maternal  tenderness  of 
m1  on  his  journey.    He  had  not. 
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actually,  even  at  the  period  of  his  leaving  home, 
been  able  to  determine  on  what  particular  friend 
he  should  first  calL  That  his  welcome  would  be 
hospitable,  nay,  enthusiastically  so,  he  was  cer- 
tain. In  the  meantime  he  vigorously  pursued 
his  journey;  and  partook  neither  of  refreshment 
nor  rest,  until  he  arrived,  a  little  after  dusk,  at 
a  turn  of  the  well-known  road,  which,  had  it  been 
day-light,  would  have  opened  to  him  a  view  of 
Tubber  Derg.  He  looked  towards  the  beeches, 
however,  under  which  it  stood;  but  to  gain  a 
sight  of  it  was  impossible.  His  road  now  lying 
a  little  to  the  right,  he  turned  to  the  house  of 
his  sterling  friend,  Frank  Farrell,  who  had  given 
him  and  his  family  shelter  and  support,  when 
he  was  driven,  without  remorse,  from  his  own 
holding.  In  a  short  time  he  reached  Frank's 
residence,  and  felt  a  glow  of  sincere  satisfaction 
at  finding  the  same  air  of  comfort  and  warmth 
about  it  as  formerly.  Through  the  kitchen  win- 
dow he  saw  the  strong  light  of  the  blazing  fire, 
and  heard,  ere  he  presented  himself,  the  loud 
hearty  laugh  of  his  friend's  wife,  precisely  as 
light  and  animated  as  it  had  been  fifteen  years 
before. 

Owen  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  with  that 
fluttering  of  the  pulse  which  every  man  feels  on 
meeting  with  a  friend,  after  an  interval  of  many 
years. 

"  Musha,  good  people,  can  ye  tell  me  is  Frank 
Farrell  at  home?" 

"  Why,  thin,  he's  not  jist  widin  now,  but  hell 
be  here  in  no  time  entirely,"  replied  one  of  his 
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doagliten.  '*  Won't  yoa  sit  down,  honest  man, 
an'  well  sind  for  hinL*' 

'*  I'm  thankful  to  you,"  said  Owen.  "^  111  sit, 
sure  enough,  till  he  oomes  in." 

"Why  thinl— dil  it  must — it  can  be  no 
other  I "  exclaimed  Farrell's  wife,  bringing  o^er 
a  candle  and  kxAing  Owen  earnestly  in  the  face; 
"  sure  I'd  know  that  Toioe  all  the  worid  overl 
Why,  thin,  mardf  ul  Father— Owen  McCarthy, — 
Owen  McCarthy,  is  it  your  four  quarthers  that's 
livin'  an'  well?  Queen  o'  heaTen,  Owen  M*Car* 
thy  darlin',  you're  welcome! "  the  word  was  here 
interrupted  by  a  hearty  kiss  from  the  kind  house* 
wife; — ^"welcome  a  thousand  an'  a  thousand 
timesi  Vick  ne  hoiahl  Owen  dear,  an'  are  you 
livin'  at  all?  An'  Kathleen,  Owen,  an'  the 
cfaildre,  an'  all  of  yez — an'  how  are  they?  " 

"  Throth,  we're  livin'  an'  well,  Bridget;  never 
was  betther,  thanks  be  to  Grod  an'  you,  in  our 
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Owen  was  now  surrounded  by  sudi  of  Far- 
rell's diildren,  as  were  old  enough  to  remember 
him;  every  one  of  whom  he  shook  hands  with, 
and  kissed. 

"  Why,  thin,  the  Lord  save  my  sowl,  Bridget," 
said  he,  "  are  these  the  little  boudialeens  an'  col- 
leens that  were  runnin'  about  my  feet  whin  I 
was  here  afore?  Well,  to  be  surel  How  they 
do  shoot  up!    An'  is  this  Atty?  " 

"  No:  but  this  is  Atty,  Owen;  faix,  Brian  out- 
grew him;  an'  here's  Mary,  an'  this  is  Bridget 
Oge." 

"WelK— welll    But,   where   did   these   two 
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young  shoots  come  from?  this  boy  an*  the  colleen 
here?  They  wom't  to  the  fore,  in  my  time, 
Bridget." 

"  This  is  Owen,  called  afther  yourself, — ^an* 
this  is  Kathleen.  I  needn't  tell  you  who  she  was 
called  afther." 

''  Gutsho,  (danna?  thurm  poguef — come  here, 
child,  and  kiss  me,"  said  Owen  to  his  little  name- 
sake; ''  an'  sure  I  can't  forget  the  little  woman 
here ;  gutshOf  a  colleen,  and  kiss  me  too." 

Owen  took  her  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  her 
twice. 

''  Och,  but,  poor  Kathleen,"  said  he,  "  will  be 
the  proud  woman  of  this,  when  she  hears  it;  in 
throth  she  will  be  that." 

"Arrahl  what's  comin'  over  me  I"  said  Mrs. 
Farrell.  "  Brian,  run  up  to  Micky  Lowrie's,  for 
your  father.  An'  see,  Brian,  don't  say  who's 
wantin'  him,  till  we  give  him  a  start.  Mary, 
come  here,  acushla,"  she  added  to  her  eldest 
daughter  in  a  whisper — "  take  these  two  bottles, 
an'  fly  up  to  Peggy  Finigan's  for  the  full  o' 
them  o'  whiskey.  Now  be  back  before  you're 
there,  or  if  you  don't,  that  I  mightn't,  but  you'll 
see  what  you'll  get.  Fly,  aroon,  an'  don't  let  the 
grass  grow  undher  your  feet.  An'  Owen  dar- 
lin* — ^but  first  sit  over  to  the  fire: — ^here  get  over 
to  this  side,  it's  the  snuggest; — arrah,  Owen — 
an'  sure  I  dunna  what  to  ax  you  first.  You're 
all  well?  all  to  the  fore? " 

"  All  well,  Bridget,  an'  thanks  be  to  heaven, 
all  to  the  fore." 

**  Glory  be  to  GrodI    Throth  it  warms  my  heart 
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to  hear  it.  An'  the  childre's  all  up  finely,  boys 
an'  girls?" 

""  Throth,  they  are,  Bridget,  as  good  lookin'  a 
family  o'  childre  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  An' 
what  is  betther,  they're  as  good  as  they're  good- 
lookin'." 

'*  Throth,  they  couldn't  but  be  that,  if  they  tuck 
at  all  afther  their  father  an'  mother.  Bridget, 
anxm,  rub  the  pan  betther — an'  lay  the  kouife 
down,  I'll  cut  the  bacon  myself,  but  go  an'  get 
a  dozen  o'  the  freshest  eggs; — an'  Eaithleen, 
Owen,  how  does  poor  Kathleen  look?  Does  she 
stand  it  as  well  as  yourself?  " 

'*  As  young  as  ever  you  seen  her.  Grod  help 
her  I — a  thousand  degrees  betther  nor  whin  you 
seen  her  last." 

"  An'  well  to  do,  Owen? — ^now  tell  the  thruth? 
Och,  musha,  I  forget  who  I'm  spakin'  to,  or  I 
wouldn't  disremimber  the  ould  sayin'  that's 
abroad  this  many  a  year: — ^'who  ever  knew  a 
McCarthy  of  Tubber  Derg  to  tell  a  lie,  break  his 
word,  or  refuse  to  help  a  friend  in  distress.'  But, 
Owen,  you're  well  to  do  in  the  world? " 

"  We're  as  well,  Bridget,  or  may  be  betther, 
nor  you  ever  knew  us,  except,  indeed,  afore  the 
ould  lase  was  run  out  wid  us." 

""  God  be  praised  agini  Musha,  turn  round  a 
little,  Owen,  for  'fraid  Frank  'ud  get  too  dear 
a  sight  of  your  face  at  first.  Arrah,  do  you 
think  he'll  Imow  you?  Och,  to  be  sure  he  will; 
I  needn't  ax.  Your  voice  would  tell  upon  you, 
any  day." 
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*'Know  mel  Indeed  Frank  'ud  know  my 
shadow.    He'll  know  me  wid  half  a  look." 

And  Owen  was  right,  for  quickly  did  the  eye 
of  his  old  friend  recognise  him,  despite  of  the 
little  plot  that  was  laid  to  try  his  penetration. 
To  describe  their  interview  would  be  to  repeat 
the  scene  we  have  already  attempted  to  depict 
between  Owen  and  Mrs.  Farrell.  No  sooner 
were  the  rites  of  hospitality  performed,  than  the 
tide  of  conversation  began  to  flow  with  greater 
freedom.  Owen  ascertained  one  important  fact, 
which  we  will  here  mention,  because  it  produces, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  want  of  anything  like 
an  independent  class  of  yeomanry  in  the  country. 
On  inquiring  after  his  old  acquaintances,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  great  many  of  tliem,  owing  to  high 
rents,  had  emigrated  to  America.  They  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  independent  farmers,  who, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  old  leases,  finding 
the  little  capital  they  had  saved  beginning 
to  diminish,  in  consequence  of  rents  which  they 
could  not  pay,  deemed  it  more  prudent,  while 
anything  remained  in  their  hands,  to  seek  a  coun- 
try where  capital  and  industry  might  be  made 
available.  Thus  did  the  landlords,  by  their  mis- 
management and  neglect,  absolutely  drive  off 
their  estates,  the  only  men,  who,  if  properly  en- 
couraged, were  capable  of  becoming  the  strength 
and  pride  of  the  country.  It  is  this  system, 
joined  to  the  curse  of  middlemen  and  sub-letting, 
which  has  left  the  country  without  any  third 
grade  of  decent  substantial  yeomen,  who  might 
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stand  as  a  bond  of  peace  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  classes.  It  is  this  whidi  has  split  the 
kingdom  into  two  divisions,  constituting  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  society — the  wealthy,  and  the 
wretched.  If  this  third  class  existed,  Ireland 
would  neither  be  so  political  nor  discontented  as 
she  is;  but  on  the  contrary,  more  remarkable  for 
peace  and  industry.  At  present,  the  lower 
classes,  being  too  poor,  are  easily  excited  by  those 
who  promise  them  a  better  order  of  things  than 
that  whidi  exists.  These  theorists  step  into  the 
exercise  of  that  legitimate  influence  whidi  the 
landed  proprietors  have  lost  by  their  neglect. 
There  is  no  middle  class  in  the  country,  who  can 
turn  round  to  them  and  say, "'  Our  circumstances 
are  easy,  we  want  nothing;  carry  your  promises 
to  the  poor,  for  that  which  you  hold  forth  to 
their  hopes,  we  enjoy  in  reality.*'  The  poor  sol- 
dier, who,  because  he  was  wretdied,  volunteered 
to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope,  made  a  fortune;  but 
when  asked  if  he  would  go  on  a  second  enterprise 
of  a  similar  kind,  shrewdly  replied;  "  General, 
I  am  noxD  an  independent  man;  send  some  poor 
devil  on  your  forlorn  hope  who  wants  to  make 
a  fortune." 

Owen  now  heard  anecdotes  and  narratives  of 
all  occurrences,  whether  interesting  or  strange, 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  absence.  Among 
others,  was  the  death  bf  his  former  landlord,  and 
the  removal  of  the  agent  who  had  driven  him 
to  ^ggary*  Tubber  Derg,  he  found,  was  then 
the  property  of  a  humane  and  considerate  man, 
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who  employed  a  judicious  and  benevolent  gen- 
tleman to  manage  it. 

"  One  thing,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Frank;  "  it 
was  but  a  short  time  in  the  new  agent's  hands, 
when  the  dacent  farmers  stopped  goin'  to  Amer- 
ica.'' 

''But  Frank,"  said  Owen,  and  he  sighed  on 
putting  the  question,  ''  who  is  in  Tubber  Derg, 
now?  " 

**  Why,  thin,  a  son  of  ould  Rousin'  Red-head's, 
of  TuUyvemon — ^young  Con  Roe,  or  the  Ace  o' 
Hearts — for  he  was  called  both  by  the  youngsters 
— ^if  you  remimber  him.  His  head's  as  red,  an' 
double  as  big,  even,  as  his  father's  was,  an'  you 
know  that  no  hat  would  fit  ould  Con,  until  he 
Itent  his  measure  to  Jemmy  Lamb,  the  hatter. 
Dick  Nugent  put  it  out  on  him,  that  Jemmy 
always  made  Rousin'  Red-head's  hat,  either 
upon  the  half -bushel  pot,  or  a  five-gallon  keg  of 
whiskey.  *  Talkin*  of  the  keg,*  says  Dick,  '  for 
the  matther  o'  that,'  says  he,  '  divil  a  much  differ 
the  hat  will  persave;  for  the  one  * — ^meanin'  ould 
Con's  head,  who  was  a  hard  dhrinker — *  the  one,' 
says  Con, '  is  as  much  a  keg  as  the  other— 4ia!  hal 
ha  I '  Dick  met  Rousin'  Red-head  another  day ; 
*  Arrah  Con,'  says  he,  *  why  do  you  get  your  hats 
made  upon  a  pot,  man  alive?  Sure  that's  the 
rason  that  you're  so  fond  o'  poteen.*  A  quare 
mad  crathur  was  Dick,  an'  would  go  forty  miles 
for  a  fight.  Poor  fellow,  he  got  his  skull  broke 
in  a  scrinunage  betwixt  the  Redmonds  and  the 
O'Hanlons;  an'  his  last  words  were^  *  Bad  ludc 
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to  you,  Redmond — O'Hanlon,  I  never  thought 
you,  above  all  men,  dead  an'  gone,  would  be  the 
death  o*  me/  Poor  fellow  1  he  was  for  padfyin' 
them,  for  a  wondher,  but  instead  o'  that,  he  got 
pacified  himself." 

"  An'  how  is  young  Con  doin',  Frank? " 

**  Hut,  divil  a  much  time  he  has  to  do  aiihet 
well  or  ill,  yit.  There  was  four  tenants  on  Tub- 
ber  Derg  since  you  left  it,  an'  he's  the  fifth. 
It's  hard  to  say  how  he'll  do;  but  I  believe  he's 
the  best  o'  thim,  for  so  far.  That  may  be  owin' 
to  the  landlord.  The  rent's  let  down  to  him; 
an'  I  think  he'll  be  able  to  take  bread,  an'  good 
bread  too,  out  of  it." 

**  God  send,  poor  man! " 

"  Now,  Owen,  would  you  like  to  go  back  to 
it?" 

''I  can't  say  that.  I  love  the  place,  but  I 
suffered  too  much  in  it.  No;  but  I'll  tell  you, 
Frank,  if  there  was  e'er  a  snug  farm  near  it  that 
I  could  get  rasonable,  I'd  take  it." 

Frank  slapped  his  knee  exultingly.  '^Ma 
chvirpt — do  you  say  so,  Owen? " 

"  Indeed,  I  do." 

^'  Thin,  upon  my  song,  that's  the  luckiest  thing 
I  ever  knew.  There's,  this  blessed  minute,  a 
farm  o'  sixteen  acres,  that  the  Lacys  is  lavin' — 
goin'  to  America — ^an*  it's  to  be  set.  They'll  go 
the  week  afther  next  an'  the  house  needn't  be 
oowld,  for  you  can  come  to  it  the  very  day  afther 
thev  lave  it." 

"  WeU,"  said  Owen,  "  I'm  glad  of  that.    Wffl 
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you  come  wid  me  to-morrow,  an'  we'll  see  about 
it?" 

''  To  be  sure  I  will;  an'  what's  betther,  too;  the 
Agint  is  a  son  of  ould  Misther  Rogerson's,  a 
man  that  knows  you  an'  the  history  o'  them  you 
came  from,  well.  An',  another  thing,  Owen  I  I 
tell  you,  whin  it's  abroad  that  you  want  to  take 
the  farm,  there's  not  a  man  i^  the  parish  wUl 
bid  agin  you.     You  may  know  that  yourself." 

""  I  think,  indeed,  they  would  rather  sarve  me 
than  otherwise,"  replied  Owen ;  "  an',  in  the  name 
o'  God,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Misther 
Rogerson,  himself,  'ud  spake  to  his  son  for  me; 
so  that  I'll  be  sure  of  his  intherest.  Arrah, 
Frank,  how  is  an  ould  friend  o'  mine,  that  I  have 
a  great  regard  for — ^poor  Widow  Murray? " 

"Widow  Murray.  Poor  woman,  8he*8 
happy." 

"  You  don't  mane  she's  dead? " 

"  She's  dead,  Owen,  and  happy,  I  trust,  in  the 
Saviour.     She  died  last  spring  was  a  two  years." 

"  God  be  good  to  her  sowU  An'  are  the  chil- 
dhre  in  her  place  still?  It's  she  that  was  the 
dacent  woman." 

"  Throth,  they  are;  an'  sorrow  a  betther  doin* 
family  in  the  parish  than  they  are.  It's  they 
that'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  Owen.  Many  a  time 
I  seen  their  poor  mother,  heavens  be  her  bed, 
lettin'  down  the  tears,  whin  she  used  to  be  spakin' 
of  you,  or  mintionin'  how  often  you  sarved  her ; 
espeshially,  about  some  day  or  other  that  you 
previnted  her  cows  from  bein'  canted  for  the 
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rint.  She's  dead  now,  an'  God  he  knows,  an 
honest  hard-workin'  woman  she  ever  was." 

'*  Dear  me,  Frank,  isn't  it  a  w(mdher  to  think 
how  the  people  dhrop  off  I  There's  Widow 
Murray,  one  o'  my  ouldest  frinds,  an'  Fether 
M'Mahon,  an'  Bamy  Loiinan — ^not  to  forget 
pleasant  Rousin'  Red-head — all  taken  awayl 
WeUl— weUI  Sure  it's  the  wiU  o'  GodI  We 
can't  he  here  always."  ' 

After  much  conversation,  enlivened  hy  the 
hottle,  though  hut  sparingly  used  on  the  part  of 
Owen,  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  when  the  family 
separated  for  the  night 

The  grey  dawn  of  a  calm  beautiful  summer's 
morning  found  Owen  up  and  ahroad,  long  be- 
fore the  family  of  honest  Frank  had  risen. 
When  dressing  himself,  with  an  intention  of  tak- 
ing an  early  walk,  he  was  asked  by  his  friend 
why  he  stirred  so  soon,  or  if  he — his  host — should 
accompany  him. 

**No,"  replied  Owen;  **lie  still;  jist  let  me 
look  over  the  counthry  while  it's  asleep.  Whin 
I'm  musin'  this  a-way  I  don't  Uke  any  body  to 
be  along  wid  me.  I  have  a  place  to  go  an'  see, 
too — ^an'  a  message — ^a  tendher  message,  from 
poor  Kathleen,  to  deliver,  that  I  wouldn't  wish 
a  second  person  to  hear.  Sleep,  Frank.  I'll 
jist  crush  the  head  o'  my  pipe  agin  one  o'  the 
half -burned  turf  that  the  fire  was  raked  wid,  an' 
walk  out  for  an  hour  or  two.  Af ther  our  break- 
fast well  go  an'  look  about  this  new  farm." 

He  sallied  out  as  he  spoke,  and  closed  the  door 
after  him  in  that  quiet  thoughtful  way  for  which 
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he  was  ever  remarkable.  The  season  was  mid- 
summer, and  the  morning  wanted  at  least  an 
hour  of  sun-rise.  Owen  ascended  a  little  knoll, 
above  Frank's  house,  on  which  he  stood  and  sur- 
veyed the  surrounding  country  with  a  pleasing 
but  melancholy  interest.  As  his  eye  rested  on 
Tubber  Derg,  he  felt  the  difference  strongly  be- 
tween the  imperishable  glories  of  nature's  works, 
and  those  which  are  executed  by  man.  His 
house  he  would  not  have  known,  except  by  its 
site.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  the  same  house,  but 
another  which  had  been  built  in  its  stead.  This 
disappointed  and  vexed  him.  An  object  on 
which  his  affections  had  been  placed  was  re- 
moved. A  rude  stone  house  stood  before  him, 
rough  and  unplastered;  against  each  end  of 
which  was  built  a  stable  and  cow-house,  sloping 
down  from  the  gables  to  low  doors  at  both  sides ; 
adjoining  these  rose  two  mounds  of  filth,  large 
enough  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  knoll 
on  which  he  stood.  He  sighed  as  he  contrasted 
it  with  the  neat  and  beautiful  farm-house,  which 
shone  there  in  his  happy  days,  white  as  a  lily, 
beneath  the  covering  of  the  lofty  beeches.  There 
was  no  air  of  comfort,  neatness,  or  independence, 
about  it;  on  the  contrary,  everything  betrayed 
the  evidence  of  struggle  and  difficulty,  joined, 
probably,  to  want  both  of  skill  and  of  capital. 
He  was  disappointed,  and  turned  his  gaze  upon 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  houses 
in  which  either  his  old  acquaintances  or  their 
children  lived.  The  features  of  the  landscape 
were,  certainly,  the  same;  but  even  here  was  a 
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change  for  the  worse.  The  warmth  of  ooloor- 
ing»  which  wealth  and  independence  give  to  the 
appearance  of  a  cultivated  country,  was  gone. 
Decay  and  coldness  seemed  to  brood  upon  every- 
thing he  saw.  The  houses,  the  farm-yards,  the 
ditches,  and  enclosures,  were  all  marked  by  the 
blasting  proofs  of  national  dedme.  Some  ex- 
ceptions there  were  to  this  disheartening  pros- 
pect; but  they  were  only  sufficient  to  render  the 
torn  and  ragged  evidences  of  poverty,  «id  its 
attendant — carelessness — more  conspicuous.  He 
left  the  knoll,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe* 
and  putting  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  ascended 
a  larger  hill,  which  led  to  the  grave-yard  wiiere 
his  child  lay  buried.  On  his  way  to  this  hill, 
which  stood  about  half  a  mile  distant,  he  passed 
a  few  houses  of  an  humble  description,  with 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  been  well  acquainted. 
Some  of  these  stood  nearly  as  he  remembered 
them;  but  others  were  roofless,  with  their  dark 
mud  gables  either  fallen  in  or  partially  broken 
down.  He  surveyed  their  smoke-coloured  waUs 
with  sorrow;  and  looked,  with  a  sense  of  the  tran- 
sient character  of  all  man's  works,  upon  the  chid^- 
weed,  docks,  and  nettles,  which  had  shot  up  so 
rankly  on  the  spot  where  many  a  diequered 
scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  had  flitted  over  the  cir- 
cumscribed drde  of  humble  life,  ere  the  anni- 
hilating wing  of  ruin  swept  away  them  and  their 
habitations. 

When  he  had  ascended  the  hill,  his  eye  took 
a  wider  range.  The  more  distant  and  pictur- 
esque part  of  the  country  lay  before  him.    ''  Ay  I  ** 
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said  he,  in  a  soliloquy,  "  Lord  bless  us,  how 
sthrange  is  this  world! — ^an'  what  poor  crathurs 
are  menl  There's  the  dark  mountains,  the  hills, 
the  rivers,  an'  the  green  glens,  all  the  same;  an' 
nothin'  else  amost  hut's  changed  1  The  very 
song  of  that  blackbird,  in  thim  thorn-bushes  an' 
hazels  below  me,  is  like  the  voice  of  an  ould 
friend  to  my  ears.  Och,  indeed,  hardly  that,  for 
even  the  voice  of  man  changes ;  but  that  song  is 
the  same  as  I  heard  it  for  the  best  part  o'  my 
life.  That  momin'  star,  too,  is  the  same  bright 
crathur  up  there  that  it  ever  was!  Grod  help  us! 
Hardly  any  thing  changes  but  man,  an'  he  seems 
to  think  that  he  can  never  change;  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  his  thoughtlessness,  folly,  an'  wicked- 
ness!" 

A  smaller  hill,  around  the  base  of  which  went 
the  same  imperfect  road  that  crossed  the  glen  of 
Tubber  Derg,  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
grave-yard  to  which  he  was  about  to  extend  his 
walk.  To  this  road  he  directed  his  steps.  On 
reaching  it  he  looked,  still  with  a  strong  memory 
of  former  times,  to  the  glen  in  which  his  chil- 
dren, himself,  and  his  ancestors  had  all,  during 
their  day,  played  in  the  happy  thoughtlessness 
of  childhood  and  youth.  But  the  dark  and 
^Agged  house  jarred  upon  his  feelings.  He 
turned  from  it  with  pain,  and  his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  still  green  valley  with  evident  relief. 
He  thought  of  his  "buried  flower" — "his 
goolden-haired  darlin',"  as  he  used  to  call  her — 
and  almost  fancied  that  he  saw  her  once  more 
wandering    waywardly    through    its    tangled 
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mazes,  gathering  berries,  or  strolling  along  the 
green  meadow,  with  a  garland  of  gowans  about 
her  neck..  Imagination,  indeed,  cannot  heighten 
the  image  of  the  dead  whom  we  love;  but  even 
if  it  could,  there  was  no  standard  of  ideal 
beauty  in  her  father's  mind  beyond  that  of  her 
own.  She  had  been  beautiful;  but  her  beauty 
was  pensive:  a  fair  yet  melancholy  child;  for 
the  charm  that  ever  encompassed  her  was  one  of 
sorrow  and  tenderness.  Had  she  been  volatile 
and  mirthful,  as  children  usually  are,  he  would 
not  have  carried  so  far  into  his  future  life  the 
love  of  her  which  he  cherished.  Another  reason 
why  he  still  loved  her  strongly,  was  a  con- 
sciousness that  her  death  had  been  occasioned 
by  distress  and  misery;  for,  as  he  said,  when 
looking  upon  the  scenes  of  her  brief  but  melan- 
choly existence — ^*'Avoumeen  machree,  I  re- 
mimber  to  see  you  pickin'  the  berries ;  but  asthore 
— ^asthore — ^it  wasn't  for  play  you  did  it.  It  was 
to  keep  away  the  cuttin'  of  hunger  from  your 
heart  1  Of  all  our  childhre  every  one  said  that 
you  wor  the  McCarthy — ^never  sayin'  much,  but 
the  heart  in  you  ever  full  of  goodness  an'  af- 
fection. God  help  me,  I'm  glad — ^an',  now,  that 
I'm  comin'  near  it — ^loth  to  see  her  grave." 

He  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  grave- 
yard. Its  fine  old  ruin  stood  there  as  usual, 
but  not  altogether  without  the  symptoms  of 
change.  Some  persons  had,  for  the  purposes  of 
building,  thrown  down  one  of  its  most  pictur- 
esque walls.  Still  its  ruins  clothed  with  ivy,  its 
mullions   moss-covered,   its   gothic   arches   and 
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tracery,  gray  with  age»  were  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance as  he  had  ever  seen  them. 

On  entering  this  silent  palace  of  Death,  he 
reverently  uncovered  his  head,  blessed  himself, 
and,  with  feelings  deeply  agitated,  sought  the 
grave  of  his  beloved  child.  He  approached  it; 
but  a  sudden  transition  from  sorrow  to  indigna- 
tion took  place  in  his  mind,  even  before  he 
reached  the  spot  on  which  she  lay.  ''  Sacred 
Mother  I'*  he  exclaimed,  '^who  has  dared  to 
bury  in  our  ground?  Who  has — ^what  villain  has 
attimpted  to  come  in  upon  the  McCarthys — 
upon  the  McCarthy  Mores,  of  Tubber  Derg? 

Who  could — had  I  no  friend  to  prev eh? 

Sacred  Mother,  what's  this?  Father  of  heaven 
forgive  me  I  Forgive  me,  sweet  Saviour,  for 
this  bad  feelin'  I  got  intol  Who — ^who — could 
raise  a  head-stone  over  the  darlin'  o'  my  heart, 
widout  one  of  us  knowin'  itl  Who — ^who  could 
do  it?  But  let  me  see  if  I  can  make  it  out. 
Oh,  who  could  do  this  blessed  thing,  for  the  poor 
an'  the  sorrowful?"  He  began,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty read  as  follows : — 

"Here  lies  the  bodj  of  Alice  M'Cartbj,  the  beloved 
daughter  of  Owen  and  Kathleen  M'Carthj,  aged  nine 
years.     She  was  descended  from  the  M'Carthj  Mores. 

"  Requiescat  in  pace. 

"  This  head-stone  was  raised  over  her  bj  widow  Murraj, 
and  her  son,  James  Murray,  out  of  grateful  respect  for 
Owen  and  Kathleen  M'Carthy,  who  never  suffered  the 
widow  and  orphan,  or  a  distressed  neighbour,  to  crave 
assistance  from  tliem  in  vain,  until  it  pleased  God  to  visit 
them  with  affliction." 
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"  Thanks  to  you,  my  Saviour! "  said  Owen, 
dropping  on  his  knees  over  the  grave, — "  thanks 
an'  praise  be  to  your  holy  name,  that  in  the 
middle  of  my  poverty — of  all  my  poverty — ^I 
was  not  forgotten  1  nor  my  darlin*  child  let 
to  lie  widout  honour  in  the  grave  of  her  family! 
Make  me  worthy,  bless&d  Heaven,  of  what  is 
written  down  upon  me  here!  An*  if  the  de- 
parted spirit  of  her  that  honoured  the  dust  of 
my  buried  daughter  is  unhappy,  oh,  let  her  be 
relieved,  an'  let  this  act  be  renumbered  to  her! 
Bless  her  son,  too,  gracious  Father,  an'  all  be- 
longin'  to  her  on  this  earth!  an',  if  it  be  your 
holy  wiU,  let  them  never  know  distress,  or 
poverty,  or  wickedness! " 

He  then  offered  up  a  Pater  Noster  for  the 
repose  of  his  child's  soul,  and  another  for  the 
kind-hearted  and  grateful  widow  Murray,  after 
which  he  stood  to  examine  the  grave  with  greater 
accuracy. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  grave  visible.  The 
little  mound,  under  which  lay  what  was  once  a 
touching  image  of  innocence,  beauty,  and  feel- 
ing, had  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth 
about  it.  He  regretted  this,  inasmuch  as  it 
took  away,  he  thought,  part  of  her  individuality. 
Still  he  knew  it  was  the  spot  wherein  she  had 
been  buried,  and  with,  much  of  that  vivid  feel- 
ing, and  strong  figurative  language,  inseparable 
from  the  habits  of  thought  and  language  of 
the  old  Irish  families,  he  delivered  the  mother's 
message  to  the  inanimate  dust  of  her  once  beauti- 
ful and  heart-loved  child.    He  spoke  in  a  broken 
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voice,  for  even  the  mention  of  her  name  aloud, 
over  the  day  that  contained  her,  struck  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  sorrow  upon  his  heart 

**  Alley/'  he  exclaimed,  in  Irish,  '*  Alley,  nhien 
machree,  your  father  that  loved  you  more  nor 
he  loved  any  other  human  crathur,  brings  a 
message  to  you  from  the  mother  of  your  heart, 
avoumeeni  She  bid  me  call  to  see  the  spot 
where  you're  lyin',  my  buried  flower,  an'  to  tell 
you  that  we're  not  now,  thanks  be  to  Grod,  as  we 
wor  whin  you  lived  wid  us.  We  are  well  to 
do  now,  acushla  age  machree^  an'  not  in  hunger, 
an'  sickness,  an'  misery,  as  we  wor  whin  you  suf- 
fered them  alll  You  will  love  to  hear  tUs,  pulse 
of  our  hearts,  an'  to  know  that,  through  all  we 
suffered — ^an'  bittherly  we  did  suffer  since  you 
departed — ^we  never  let  you  out  of  our  memory. 
No,  asthore  vUUsh,  we  thought  of  you,  an'  cried 
afther  our  poor  dead  flower,  many  an'  many's 
the  time.  An'  she  bid  me  tell  you,  darlin'  of 
my  heart,  that  we  feel  nothin'  now  so  much  as 
that  you  are  not  wid  us  to  share  our  comfort 
an'  our  happiness.  Oh,  what  wouldn't  the 
mother  give  to  have  you  back  wid  her;  but  it 
can't  be — ^an'  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  have  you 
before  my  eyes  agin,  in  health  an'  in  life — ^but 
it  can't  be.  The  lovin'  mother  sent  this  message 
to  you.  Alley.  Take  it  from  her;  she  bid  me 
tell  you  that  we  are  well  an'  happy;  our  name 
is  pure,  and,  like  yourself,  widout  spot  or  stain. 
Won't  you  pray  for  us  before  GSod,  an'  get  him 
an'  his  blessed  Mother  to  look  on  us  wid  favour 
an'  compassion?    Farewell,  Alley  asthore!    May 
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you  sleep  in  "peace^  an'  rest  on  the  breast  of 
your  great  Father  in  Heaven,  until  we  all  meet 
in  happiness  together.  It*s  your  father  that's 
spakin'  to  you»  our  lost  flower;  an'  the  hand  that 
often  smoothed  your  goolden  head  is  now  upon 
your  grave," 

He  wiped  his  eyes  as  he  concluded,  and  after 
lifting  a  little  of  the  clay  from  her  grave,  he 
tied  it  carefully  up,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Having  left  the  grave-yard,  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  Frank  Farrell's  house.  The  sun 
had  now  risen,  and  as  Owen  ascended  the  larger 
of  the  two  hills  which  we  have  mentioned,  he 
stood  again  to  view  the  scene  that  stretched  be- 
neath him.  About  an  hour  before  all  was  still; 
the  whole  country  lay  motionless,  as  if  the  land 
had  been  a  land  of  the  dead.  The  mountains, 
in  the  distance,  were  covered  with  the  thin  mists 
of  morning;  the  milder  and  richer  parts  of  the 
landscape  had  appeared  in  that  dim  gray  dis- 
tinctness which  gives  to  distant  objects  such  a 
clear  outline.  With  the  exception  of  the  black- 
bird's song,  everything  seemed  as  if  stricken  into 
silence;  there  was  not  a  breeze  stirring;  both 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  reposed  as  if  in 
a  trance;  the  very  trees  appeared  asleep,  and 
their  leaves  motionless,  as  if  they  had  been  of 
marble.  But  now  the  scene  was  changed.  The 
sun  had  flung  his  splendour  upon  the  mountain- 
tops,  from  which  the  mists  were  tumbling  in 
broken  fragments  to  the  valleys  between  them. 
A  thousand  birds  poured  their  songs  upon  the 
ear;  the  breeze  was  up,  and  the  columns  of  smoke 
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from  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  played,  as 
if  in  frolic,  in  the  air.  A  white  haze  was  begin- 
ning to  rise  from  the  meadows ;  early  teams  were 
afoot;  and  labourers  going  abroad  to  their  em- 
ployment. The  lakes  in  the  distance  shone  like 
mirrors;  and  the  dear  springs  on  the  mountain 
sides  glittered  in  the  sun,  like  gems  on  which  the 
eye  could  scarcely  rest.  Life,  and  light,  and 
motion,  appear  to  be  inseparable.  The  dew  of 
morning  lay  upon  nature  like  a  brilliant  veil, 
realising  the  beautiful  image  of  Horace,  as  ap- 
plied to  woman: 

Vultus  nlmiiiiii  labricos  aspici. 

By-and-by  the  songs  of  the  early  workmen 
were  heard;  Nature  bfid  awoke;  and  Owen, 
whose  heart  was  strongly,  though  unconsciously, 
alive  to  the  iniSuence  of  natural  religion,  partic- 
ipated in  the  general  elevation  of  the  hour,  and 
sought  with  freshened  spirits  the  house  of  his 
entertainer. 

As  he  entered  this  hospitable  roof,  the  early 
industry  of  his  friend's  wife  presented  him  with 
a  well-swept  hearth  and  a  pleasant  fire,  before 
which  had  been  placed  the  identical  chair  that 
they  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  Frank 
was  enjoying  "  a  blast  o'  the  pipe,*'  after  having 
risen;  to  which  luxury  the  return  of  Owen  gave 
additional  zest  and  placidity.  In  fact,  Owen's 
presence  communicated  a  holiday  spirit  to  the 
family;  a  spirit,  too,  which  declined  not  for  a 
moment  during  the  period  of  his  visit. 

"  Frank,"  said  Owen,  "  to  tell  you  the  thruth. 
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I'm  not  half  plased  wid  you  this  momin'.  I 
think  you  didn't  thrate  me  as  I  ought  to  expect 
to  he  thrated/' 

"  Musha,  Owen  McCarthy,  how  is  that?  " 

**  Why,  you  said  nothin'  ahout  widow  Murray 
raisin'  a  head-stone  over  our  child.    You  kep 
me  in  the  dark  there,  Frank,  an'  sidi  a  start  I  . 
never  got  as  I  did  this  morning  in  the  grave- 
yard beyant." 

"Upon  my  sowl,  Owen,  it  wasn't  my  fau't, 
nor  any  of  our  fau'ts;  for,  to  tell  you  the  thruth, 
we  had  so  much  to  think  and  disooorse  of  last 
night,  that  it  never  sthruck  me,  good  or  bad. 
Indeed  it  was  Bridget  that  put  it  first  in  my 
head,  afther  you  wint  out,  an'  thin  it  was  too 
late.  Ay,  poor  woman,  the  daoent  strain  was  ever 
in  her,  tiie  heavens  be  her  bed! " 

"  Frank,  if  any  one  of  her  family  was  to  abuse 
me  till  the  dogs  wouldn't  lick  my  blood,  I'd  only 
give  them  back  good  for  evil  afther  that.  Oh, 
Frank,  that  goes  to  my  heart!  To  put  a  head- 
stone over  my  weeny  goolden-haired  darlin',  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  thrifles  I  sarved  thim  in! 
Well! — may  none  belonging  to  her  ever  know 
poverty  or  hardship!  but  if  they  do,  an'  that  I 

have  it .    How-an'-iver,  no  matther.    God 

bless  thim!    God  bless  thim!    Wait  till  Kath- 
leen hears  it ! " 

"  An'  the  best  of  it  was,  Owen,  that  she  never 
expected  to  see  one  of  your  faces.  But,  Owen, 
you  think  too  much  about  that  child.  Lict  us 
talk  of  something  else.  You've  seen  Tubber 
Derg  wanst  more? " 
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''  I  did;  an'  I  love  it  still,  in  spite  of  the  state 
Its  in. 

**  Ah!  it's  different  from  what  it  was  in  your 
happy  days.  I  was  spakin'  to  Bridget  about 
the  farm,  an'  she  advises  us  to  go,  widout  losin' 
a  minute,  an'  take  it  if  we  can." 

"  It's  near  this  place  I'll  die,  Frank.  I'd  not 
rest  in  my  grave  if  I  wasn't  berrid  among  my 
own;  so  well  take  the  farm  if  possible." 

''Well,  then,  Bridget,  hurry  the  breakfast, 
avoumeen;  an'  in  the  name  o'  goodness,  we'll 
set  out,  an'  clinch  the  business  this  very  day." 

Owen,  as  we  said,  was  prompt  in  following 
up  his  determinations.  After  breakfast  they 
saw  the  agent  and  his  father,  for  both  lived  to- 
gether. Old  Rogerson  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  McCarthys,  and,  as  Frank  had 
anticipated,  used  his  influence  with  the  agent  in 
procuring  for  the  son  of  his  old  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance the  farm  which  he  sought. 

''Jack,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you  don't 
probably  know  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Tubber  Derg  McCarthys,  so  well  as  I  do.  No 
man  ever  required  the  written  bond  of  a  M'- 
Cartfay;  and  it  was  said  of  them,  and  is  said 
still,  tiiat  the  widow  and  orphan,  the  poor  man 
or  the  stranger,  never  sought  their  assistance 
in  vain.  I,  myself,  will  go  security,  if  necessary, 
for  Owen  M'Carthy." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Owen,  "  I'm  thankful  to  you; 
I'm  grateful  to  you.  But  I  wouldn't  take  the 
farm,  or  bid  for  it  at  all,  unless  I  could  bring 
f orrid  enough  to  stock  it  as  I  wish,  an'  to  lay 
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in  all  that's  wantin'  to  work  it  welL  It  'ud  be 
useless  for  me  to  take  it — ^to  struggle  a  year  or 
two— impoverish  the  land-w'  thin  run  away 
out  of  it.  No,  no;  I  have  what'U  put  me  npoa  it 
wid  dacency  an'  comfort." 

"'  Then,  since  my  father  has  taken  such  an  in- 
terest in  you,  McCarthy,  you  must  have  the  f  aroL 
We  shall  get  leases  prepared,  and  the  business 
completed  in  a  few  days;  for  I  go  to  Dublin  on 
this  day  week.  Father,  I  now  remember  the 
character  of  this  family;  and  I  remember,  too, 
the  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  one  of  them, 
who  was  harshly  ejected,  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  y«r.  .^.  »t  of  the  tod,  on  which  hi, 
forefathers  had  lived,  I  understand,  for  cen- 
turies." 

**  I  am  that  man.  Sir,"  returned  Owen.  "  It's 
too  long  a  story  to  tell  now;  but  it  was  (mly  out 
o'  part  of  the  lands.  Sir,  that  I  was  put.  What 
I  held  was  but  a  poor  patch  compared  to  what 
the  family  held  in  my  grandfather's  time.  A 
great  part  of  it  went  out  of  our  hands  at  his 
death." 

""  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Misther  Rogerson, 
to  offer  to  go  security  for  him,"  said  Frank; 
"but  if  security  was  wantin'.  Sir,  I'd  not  be 
willin'  to  let  anybody  but  myself  back  him.  I'd 
go  all  I'm  worth  in  the  world — an'  by  my  sowl, 
double  as  much — ^for  the  same  man." 

"  I  know  that,  Frank,  an'  I  thank  you;  but 
I  could  put  security  in  Mr.  Rogerson's  hands, 
here,  if  it  was  wanted.  Grood  momin'  an'  thank 
you  both,  gintlemen.    To  teU  yez  the  thruth»" 
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he  added,  with  a  smile,  "'I  long  to  be  among 
my  ould  friends — manin*  the  people,  an'  the  hills, 
an*  the  green  fields  of  Tubber  Derg — agin;  an' 
thanks  be  to  G<x)dness,  sure  I  will  soon/' 

In  fact,  wherever  Owen  went,  within  the 
bounds  of  his  native  parish,  his  name,  to  use  a 
significant  phrase  of  the  people,  was  before  him. 
His  arrival  at  Frank  Farrell's  was  now  gener- 
ally known  by  all  his  acquaintances,  and  the 
numbers  who  came  to  see  him  were  almost  be- 
yond belief.  During  the  two  or  three  successive 
days,  he  went  amongst  his  old  ^  cronies;  **  and 
no  sooner  was  his  arrival  at  any  particular  house 
intimated,  than  the  neighbours  all  flocked  to  him* 
Scythes  were  left  idle,  spades  were  stuck  in  the 
earth,  and  work  neglected  for  the  time  being; 
all  crowded  about  him  with  a  warm  and  friendly 
interest,  not  proceeding  from  idle  curiosity,  but 
from  affection  and  respect  for  the  man. 

The  interview  between  him  and  widow  Mur- 
ray's children  was  affecting.  Owen  felt  deeply 
the  delicate  and  touching  manner  in  which  they 
had  evinced  their  gratitude  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  them;  and  young  Murray  remem- 
bered, with  a  strong  gush  of  feeling,  the  dis- 
tresses under  which  they  lay  when  Owen  had  as- 
sisted them.  Their  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  widow's  eldest  son, 
soon  afterwards  improved;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  hearts  naturally  grate- 
ful, they  had  taken  that  method  of  testifying 
what  they  felt.  Indeed,  so  well  had  Owen's  un- 
paralleled affection  for  his  favourite  child  been 
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known,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  about 
Tubber  Derg  that  her  death  had  broken  his 
heart. 

Poor  Owen!  he's  dead/*  they  used  to  say; 
the  death  of  his  weeny  one,  while  he  was  away 
in  Dublin,  gave  him  the  finishin'  blow.  It  broke 
his  heart." 

Before  the  week  was  expired,  Owen  had  the 
satisfaction  of  depositing  the  lease  of  his  new 
farm,  held  at  a  moderate  rent,  in  the  hands  of 
Frank  Farrell;  who,  tying  it  up  along  with  his 
own,  secured  it  in  the  **  black  diest/'  Nothing 
remained  now  but  to  return  home  forthwith, 
and  communicate  the  intelligence  to  Kathleen. 
Frank  had  promised,  as  soon  as  the  Lacys 
should  vacate  the  house,  to  come  with  a  long 
train  of  cars,  and  a  number  of  his  neighbours, 
in  order  to  transfer  Owen's  family  and  furni- 
ture to  his  new  dwelling.  Everything,  there- 
fore, had  been  arranged;  and  Owen  had  nothing 
to  do  but  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  wel- 
come arrival  of  Frank  and  his  friends. 

Owen,  however,  had  no  sense  of  enjoyment 
when  not  participated  in  by  his  beloved  Kath- 
leen. If  he  felt  sorrow,  it  was  less  as  a  personal 
feeling  than  as  a  calamity  to  her.  If  he  ex- 
perienced happiness,  it  was  doubly  sweet  to  him  as 
reflected  from  his  Kathleen.  All  this  was  mutual 
between  them.  Kathleen  loved  Owen  precisely 
as  he  loved  Kathleen.  Nor  let  our  readers  sup- 
pose that  such  characters  are  not  in  humble  life. 
It  is  in  humble  life,  where  the  springs  of  feel- 
ing are  not  corrupted  by  dissimulation  and  evil 
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knowledge, — ^that  the  purest,  and  tenderest,  and 
strongest  virtues  are  to  be  found. 

As  Owen  approached  his  home,  he  could  not 
avoid  contrasting  the  circumstances  of  his  return 
fuyoD  with  those  under  which,  almost  broken- 
hearted after  his  journey  to  Dublin,  he  presented 
himself  to  his  sorrowing  and  bereaved  wife 
about  eighteen  years  before.  He  raised  his  hat, 
and  thanked  God  for  the  success  which  had, 
since  that  period,  attended  him,  and,  imme- 
diately after  his  silent  thanksgiving,  entered 
the  house. 

His  welcome,  our  readers  may  be  assured, 
was  tender  and  affectionate.  The  whole  family 
gathered  about  him,  and,  on  his  mf orming  them 
that  they  were  once  more  about  to  reside  on  a 
farm  adjoining  to  their  beloved  Tubber  Derg, 
Kathleen's  countenance  brightened,  and  the  tear 
of  delight  gushed  to  her  eyes. 

**  God  be  praised,  Owen,*'  she  exclaimed;  "  we 
will  have  the  ould  place  afore  our  eyes,  an' 
what  is  betther,  we  will  be  near  where  Alley  is 
lyin'.  But  that's  true,  Owen,"  she  added,  '^  did 
you  give  the  light  of  our  hearts  the  mother's 
message?  " 

Owen  paused,  and  his  features  were  slightly 
overshadowed,  but  only  by  the  solenmity  of  the 
feeling. 

"  Kathleen,"  said  he,  "  I  gave  her  your  mes- 
sage; but,  avoumeen,  I  have  sthrange  news  for 
you  about  Alley." 

''What,  Owen?  What  is  it,  acusUa?  Tell 
me  quick!" 
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*^  The  blessed  child  was  not  neglected :  no,  but 
she  was  honoured  in  our  absence.  A  head-stone 
was  put  over  her»  an'  stands  there  purtily  this 
minute." 

"  Mother  of  Glory,  Owenl  '* 

"It's  thruth.  Widow  Murray  an*  her  son 
Jenuny  put  it  up,  wid  words  upon  it  that 
brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  Widow  Murray 
is  dead,  but  her  childher's  dcnn'  welL  May 
God  bless  an'  prosper  them,  an'  make  her 
happy  I " 

The  delighted  mother's  heart  was  not  proof 
against  the  widow's  gratitude,  expressed,  as  it 
had  been,  in  a  manner  so  affecting.  She  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro  in  silence,  whilst  the  tears  fell 
in  showers  down  her  cheeks.  The  grief,  how- 
ever, which  this  affectionate  couple  felt  for  their 
child,  was  not  always  such  as  the  reader  has 
perceived  it  to  be.  It  was  rather  a  revival  of 
emotions  that  had  long  slumbered,  but  never 
died;  and  the  associations  arising  from  the  jour- 
ney to  Tubber  Derg,  had  thrown  them  back, 
by  the  force  of  memory,  almost  to  the  period 
of  her  death.  At  times,  indeed,  their  imagina- 
tion had  conjured  her  up  strongly,  but  the  pres- 
ent was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  their  sorrow. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  Sorrow  was 
soon  succeeded  by  cheerfulness  and  the  glow  of 
expected  pleasure,  which  is  ever  the  inore  de- 
lightful as  the  pleasure  is  pure.  In  about  a 
week  their  old  neighbours,  with  their  carts  and 
cars,  arrived;  and  before  the  day  was  closed  on 
which  Owen  removed  to  his  new  residence,  he 
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found  himself  once  more  sitting  at  his  own 
hearth,  among  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  the 
companions  of  his  maturer  years.  Ere  the 
twelvemonth  elapsed,  he  had  his  house  perfectly 
white,  and  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  Tubber 
Derg  in  its  better  days  as  possible.  About  two 
years '•  ago  we  saw  him  one  evening  in  the 
month  of  June,  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  beside  the 
door,  singing  with  a  happy  heart  his  favourite 
song  of  '^  Colleen  dhas  crootha  na  mo!*  It  was 
about  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  house  stood 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  beneath  which  a  sweep  of 
green  meadow  stretched  away  to  the  skirts  of 
Tubber  Derg.  Around  him  was  a  country 
naturally  fertile,  and  in  spite  of  the  national  de- 
pression still  beautiful  to  contemplate.  Kath- 
leen and  two  servant  maids  were  milking,  and 
the  whole  family  were  assembled  about  the 
door. 

"  Well,  childher,"  said  the  father,  "  didn't  I 
tell  yez  the  bitther  momin'  we  left  Tubber  Derg, 
not  to  cry  or  be  disheartened — ^Ihat  *  there  was 
a  good  God  above,  who  might  do  somethin'  for 
us  yetl  *  I  never  did  give  up  my  trust  in  Him, 
an'  I  never  toiH.  You  see,  af  ther  aU  our  little 
troubles,  he  has  wanst  more  brought  us  together, 
an'  made  us  happy.  Praise  an'  glory  to  his 
name  I " 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke.  He  had  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  a  gleam  of  elevated  de- 
votion, perhaps  worthy  of  being  called  sublime, 
irradiated  his  features.  The  sun,  too,  in  setting, 
fell  upon  his  broad  temples  and  iron-gray  locks. 
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with  a  light  solemn  and  religious.  The  effect 
to  me,  who  knew  his  noble  character,  and  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  was  as  if  the  eye  of  Gkxl 
then  rested  upon  the  decline  of  a  virtuous  man's 
life  with  approbation; — as  if  he  had  lifted  up  the 
glory  of  his  countenance  upon  him.  Would 
that  many  of  his  thoughtless  countrymen  had 
been  present  1  They  might  have  blushed  for 
their  crimes,  and  been  content  to  sit  and  learn 
wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Owen  McCarthy. 


NEAL  MALONE 

There  never  was  a  greater  souled  or  dough- 
tier tailor  than  little  Neal  Malone.  Though  but 
four  feet  f oiu*  in  height,  he  paced  the  earth  with 
the  courage  and  confidence  of  a  giant;  nay,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  he  walked  as  if  he 
feared  the  world  itself  was  about  to  give  way 
under  him.  Let  no  one  dare  to  say  in  futiu'e 
that  a  tailor  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man. 
That  reproach  has  been  gloriously  taken  away 
from  the  character  of  the  cross-legged  corpora- 
tion by  Neal  Malone.  He  has  wiped  it  off  like 
a  stain  from  the  collar  of  a  second-hand  coat; 
he  has  pressed  this  wrinkle  out  of  the  lying  front 
of  antiquity;  he  has  drawn  together  this  rent  in 
the  respectability  of  his  profession.  No.  By 
him  who  was  breeches-maker  to  the  gods — ^that 
is,  except,  like  Highlanders,  they  eschewed  in- 
expressibles— ^by  him  who  cut  Jupiter's  frieze 
jocks  for  winter,  and  eke  by  the  bottom  of  his 
thimble,  we  swear,  that  Neal  Malone  was  more 
than  the  ninth  part  of  a  mani 

Setting  aside  the  Patagonians,  we  maintain 
that  two-thirds  of  mortal  humanity  were  com- 
prised in  Neal;  and,  perhaps,  we  might  venture 
to  assert,  that  two-thirds  of  Neal's  humanity 
were  equal  to  six-thirds  of  another  man's.  It 
is  right  well  known  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
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a  little  man,  and  we  doubt  whether,  had  Alex- 
ander the  Great  been  bred  to  the  tailoring  busi- 
ness, he  would  have  exhibited  so  much  of  the 
hero  as  Neal  Malone.  Neal  was  descended 
from  a  fighting  family,  who  had  signalised  them- 
selves in  as  many  battles  as  ever  any  single  hero 
of  antiquity  fought.  His  father,  his  grand- 
father, and  his  great  grandfather,  were  all  fight- 
ing men,  and  his  ancestors  in  general,  up,  prob- 
ably, to  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles  himself. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  NeaFs  blood  should 
cry  out  against  the  cowardice  of  his  calling;  no 
wonder  that  he  should  be  an  epitome  of  all  that 
was  valorous  and  heroic  in  a  peaceable  man,  for 
we  neglected  to  inform  the  reader  that  Neal, 
though  ""  bearing  no  base  mind,"  never  fought 
any  man  in  his  own  person.  That,  however, 
deducted  nothing  from  his  courage.  If  he  did 
not  fight,  it  was  simply  because  he  found  cow- 
ardice universal.  No  man  would  engage  him; 
his  spirit  blazed  in  vain;  his  thirst  for  battle 
was  doomed  to  remain  unquenched,  except  by 
whiskey,  and  this  only  increased  it.  In  short, 
he  could  find  no  f oe.  He  has  often  been  known 
to  challenge  the  first  cudgel-players  and  pu^- 
lists  of  the  parish;  to  provoke  men  of  fourteen 
stone  weight;  and  to  bid  mortal  defiance  to  fac- 
tion heroes  of  all  grades — but  in  vain.  There 
was  that  in  him  which  told  them  that  an  en- 
counter with  Neal  would  strip  them  of  their 
laurels.  Neal  saw  all  this  with  a  lofty  indig- 
nation; he  deplored  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  thought  it  hard  that  the  descendant  of  such 
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a  fighting  f  amUy  should  be  doomed  to  pass 
through  life  peaceably,  whilst  so  many  excellent 
rows  and  riots  took  place  around  him.  It  was 
a  calamity  to  see  every  man's  head  broken  but 
his  own ;  a  dismal  thing  to  observe  his  neighbours 
go  about  with  their  bones  in  bandages,  yet  his 
imtouched;  and  his  friends  beat  black  and  blue, 
whilst  his  own  cuticle  remained  undiscoloured. 

"' Blur-an'-agers  I "  exclaimed  Neal  one  day, 
when  half -tipsy  in  the  fair,  ''  am  I  never  to  get 
a  bit  of  fightin'?  Is  there  no  cowardly  spal- 
peen to  stand  afore  Neal  Malone?  Be  this  an' 
be  that,  Fm  bhie-mowlded  for  want  of  a  batin't 
I'm  disgracin'  my  relations  by  the  life  I'm 
ladin'  I  Will  none  o'  ye  fight  me  aither  for  love, 
money,  or  whiskey — ^frind  or  inimy,  an'  bad  luck 
to  ye?  I  don't  care  a  traneen  which,  only  out 
o'  pure  frindship,  let  us  have  a  morsel  o'  the 
rale  kick-up,  'tany  rate.  Frind  or  inimy,  I  say 
agin,  if  you  regard  me;  sure  that  makes  no  dif- 
fer, only  let  us  have  the  fight." 

This  excellent  heroism  was  all  wasted;  Neal 
could  not  find  a  single  adversary.  Except  he 
divided  himself  like  Hotspur,  and  went  to  buf- 
fets one  hand  against  the  other,  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  fight;  no  person  to  be  found  suffi- 
ciently magnanimous  to  encounter  the  tailor. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  of  his  friends — or, 
in  other  words,  every  man  in  the  parish — was 
ready  to  support  him.  He  was  clapped  on  the 
back,  until  his  bones  were  nearly  dislocated  in 
his  body;  and  his  hand  shaken,  until  his  arm 
lost  its  cunning  at  the  needle  for  half  a  week 
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afterwards.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  bitter  busi- 
ness— ^a  state  of  being  past  endurance.  Every 
man  was  his  friend — no  man  was  his  enemy. 
A  desperate  position  for  any  person  to  find  him- 
self in,  but  doubly  calamitous  to  a  martial 
tailor. 

Many  a  dolorous  complaint  did  Neal  make 
upon  the  misfortune  of  having  none  to  wish  him 
ill;  and  what  rendered  this  hardship  doubly  op- 
pressive, was  the  unlucky  fact  that  no  exertions 
of  his,  however  offensive,  could  procure  him  a 
single  foe.  In  vain  did  he  insult,  abuse,  and 
malign  all  his  acquaintances.  In  vain  did  he 
father  upon  them  all  the  rascality  and  villany 
he  could  think  of;  he  lied  against  them  with  a 
force  and  orifldnality  that  would  have  made  manv 
a  modem  novelist  blush  for  want  of  invention^ 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  world  for  once  be- 
came astonishingly  Christian;  it  paid  back  all 
his  efforts  to  excite  its  resentment  with  the 
purest  of  charity;  when  Neal  struck  it  on  the 
one  cheek,  it  meekly  turned  unto  him  the  other. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  Neal  would 
bear  this.  To  have  the  whole  world  in  friend- 
ship with  a  man  is  beyond  doubt  rather  an  afflic- 
tion. Not  to  have  the  face  of  a  single  enemy 
to  look  upon,  would  decidedly  be  considered  a 
deprivation  of  many  agreeable  sensations  by 
most  people,  as  well  as  by  Neal  Malone.  Let 
who  might  sustain  a  loss,  or  experience  a  calam- 
ity, it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Neal. 
They  were  ofdy  his  friends,  and  he  troubled 
neither  his  head  nor  his  heart  about  them. 
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Heaven  help  us!  There  is  no  man  without 
his  trials;  and  Neal»  the  reader  perceives,  was 
not  exempt  from  his.  What  did  it  avail  him 
that  he  carried  a  cudgel  ready  for  all  hostile  con- 
tingencies? or  knit  his  brows  and  shook  his 
kippeen  at  the  fiercest  of  his  fighting  friends? 
The  mcHnent  he  appeared,  they  softened  into 
downright  cordiality.  His  presence  was  the 
signal  of  peace;  for,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
conquerable propensity  to  warfare,  he  went 
abroad  as  the  genius  of  unanimity,  though  car- 
rying in  his  bosom  the  redoubtable  disposition 
of  a  warrior;  just  as  the  sun,  though  the  source 
of  light  himself,  is  said  to  be  dark  enough  at 
bottom. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Neal,  with  what- 
ever fortitude  he  might  bear  his  other  afflictions, 
could  bear  such  tranquillity  like  a  hero.  To  say 
that  he  bore  it  as  one,  would  be  to  basely  sur- 
render his  character;  for  what  hero  ever  bore  a 
state  of  tranquillity  with  courage?  It  affected 
his  cutting  out!  It  produced  what  Burton  calls 
**  a  windie  melancholic,"  which  was  nothing  else 
than  an  accumulation  of  courage  that  had  no 
means  of  escaping,  if  courage  can  without  in- 
dignity be  ever  said  to  escape.  He  sat  uneasy 
on  his  lap-board.  Instead  of  cutting  out 
soberly,  he  fiourished  his  scissors  as  if  he  were 
heading  a  faction;  he  wasted  much  chalk  by 
scoring  his  doth  in  wrong  places,  and  even 
caught  his  hot  goose  without  a  holder.  These 
symptcxns  alarmed  his  friends,  who  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  a  doctor.    Neal  went,  to  satisfy 
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them;  but  be  knew  that  no  prescription  could 
drive  the  courage  out  of  him — that  he  was  too 
far  gone  in  heroism  to  be  made  a  coward  of  by 
apothecary  stuff.  Nothing  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia could  physic  him  into  a  pacific  state.  His 
disease  was  simply  the  want  of  an  enemy,  and 
an  unaccountable  superabundance  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  his  acquaintances.  How  could  a 
doctor  remedy  this  by  a  prescription?  Impos- 
sible.  The  doctor,  indeed,  recommended  blood- 
letting; but  to  lose  blood  in  a  peaceable  manner 
was  not  only  cowardly,  but  a  bad  cure  for  cour- 
age. Neal  declined  it:  he  would  lose  no  blood 
for  any  man  until  he  could  not  help  it;  whidi 
was  giving  the  character  of  a  hero  at  a  single 
touch.  His  blood  was  not  to  be  thrown  away 
in  this  manner;  the  only  lancet  ever  applied  to 
his  relations  was  the  cudgel,  and  Neal  scorned 
to  abandon  the  principles  of  his  family. 

His  friends  finding  that  he  reserved  his  blood 
for     more     hen^c     purposes     than     dastardly 
phlebotomy,  knew  not  what  to  do  with  biuL 
His  perpetual  exclamation  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  "  I'm  hlue-mowlded  for  vsant  of  a 
batin't "    They  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
cheer  him  with  the  hope  of  a  drubbing;  told 
him  he  lived  in  an  excellent  country  for  a  man 
[icted  with  his  malady;  and  pnHnised,  if  it 
re  at  all  possible,  to  create  him  a  private  enemy 
two,    who,   they   hoped   in   heaven,   mi^t 
unce  him  to  some  purpose. 
This  sustained  him  for  a  while;  but  as  day 
Ear  day  passed,  and  no  appearance  of  acti(Hi 
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presented  itself,  he  could  not  choose  but  mcrease 
in  courage.  His  soul,  like  a  sword  blade  too 
long  in  the  scabbard,  was  beginning  to  get  fulig- 
inous by  inactivity.  He  looked  upon  the  point 
of  his  own  needle,  and  the  bright  edge  of  his 
scissors,  with  a  bitter  pang,  when  he  thought  of 
the  spirit  rusting  witUn  him:  he  meditated  fresh 
insults,  studied  new  plans,  and  hunted  out  cun- 
ning devices  for  provoking  his  acquaintances  to 
battle,  until  by  degrees  he  began  to  confound 
his  own  brain,  and  to  commit  more  grievous 
oversights  in  his  business  than  ever.  Sometimes 
he  sent  home  to  one  person  a  coat,  with  the  legs 
of  a  pair  of  trousers  attached  to  it  for  sleeves, 
and  dispatched  to  another  the  arms  of  the  afore- 
said coat  tacked  together  as  a  pair  of  trousers. 
Sometimes  the  coat  was  made  to  button  behind 
instead  of  before,  and  he  frequently  placed  the 
pockets  in  th^  lower  part  of  tiie  skirts,  as  if  he 
had  been  in  league  with  cut-purses. 

This  was  a  melancholy  situation^  and  his 
friends  pitied  him  accordingly. 

"  Don't  be  cast  down,  Neal,"  said  they,  "  your 
friends  feel  for  you,  poor  fellow." 

"  Divil  carry  my  frinds,"  replied  Neal,  "  sure 
there's  not  one  o'  yez  f rindly  enough  to  be  my 
]nimy»  Tara-an'-ounzel  what'U  I  do?  Fm  blue- 
mowlded  for  want  of  a  batin^I  ^* 

Seeing  that  their  consolation  was  thrown  away 
upon  him,  they  resolved  to  leave  him  to  his  fate; 
which  they  had  no  sooner  done  than  Neal  had 
thoughts  of  taking  to  the  Skhmachia  as  a  last 
remedy.    In  this  mood  he  looked  with  consider- 
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able  antipathy  at  his  own  shadow  for  several 
nights;  and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that 
some  hard  battles  would  have  taken  place  be- 
tween them,  were  it  not  for  the  cunning  of  the 
shadow,  which  declined  to  fight  him  in  any  other 
position  than  with  its  back  to  the  wall.    This 
occasioned  him  to  pause,  for  the  wall  was  a  fear- 
ful antagonist,  inasmudi  that  it  knew  not  when 
it  was  beaten;  but  there  was  still  an  alternative 
left.    He  went  to  the  garden  one  dear  day 
about  noon,  and  hoped  to  have  a  bout  with  the 
shade,     free     from     interruption.     Both     ap- 
proached, apparently  eager  for  the  combat,  and 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  when  a  villanous 
cloud  happening  to  intercept  the  light,  gave  the 
shadow  an  opportunity  of  disappearing;   and 
Neal  found  himself  once  more  without  an  op- 
ponent. 

''  It's  aisy  known,"  said  Neal,  "  you  haven't 
the  blood  in  you,  or  you'd  come  to  the  scratdi 
like  a  man." 

He  now  saw  that  fate  was  against  him,  and 
that  any  further  hostility  towards  the  shadow 
was  only  a  tempting  of  Providence.  He  lost  his 
health,  spirits,  and  everything  but  his  courage. 
His  countenance  became  pale  and  peaceful  look- 
ing; the  bluster  departed  from  him;  his  body 
shrunk  up  like  a  withered  parsnip.  Thrice  was 
he  compelled  to  take  in  his  clotlies,  and  thrice 
did  he  ascertain  that  much  of  his  time  would  be 
necessarily  spent  in  pursuing  his  retreating  per- 
son through  the  solitude  of  his  almost  de- 
serted garments. 
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Grod  knows  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  a  situation  so  paradoxical  as  Neal's 
was.  To  be  reduced  to  skin  and  bone  by  the 
downright  friendship  of  the  world,  was,  as  the 
sagacious  reader  will  admit,  next  to  a  miracle. 
We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  any  man  who 
finds  himself  without  an  enemy,  whether  he  be 
not  a  greater  skeleton  than  the  tailor;  we  will 
give  him  fifty  guineas  provided  he  can  show  a 
calf  to  his  leg.  We  know  he  could  not;  for  the 
tailor  had  none,  and  that  was  because  he  had  not 
an  enemy.  No  man  in  friendship  with  the  world 
ever  has  calves  to  his  legs.  To  sum  up  all  in  a 
paradox  of  our  own  invention,  for  which  we 
claim  the  full  credit  of  originality,  we  now  as- 
sert, that  more  men  have  risen  in  the  world  by 
the  injury  of  their  enemies,  than  have  risen  by 
the  kindness  of  their  friends.  You  may  take 
this,  reader,  in  any  sense ;  apply  it  to  hanging  if 
you  like,  it  is  still  inmiutably  and  immovably 
true. 

One  day  Neal  sat  cross-legged,  as  tailors 
usually  sit,  in  the  act  of  pressing  a  pair  of 
breeches;  his  hands  were  placed,  backs  up,  upon 
the  handle  of  his  goose,  and  his  chin  rested  upon 
the  back  of  his  hands.  To  judge  from  his  sor- 
rowful complexion  one  would  suppose  that  he 
sat  rather  to  be  sketched  as  a  picture  of  misery, 
or  of  heroism  in  distress,  than  for  the  industrious 
purpose  of  pressing  the  seams  of  a  garment. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  New  Burlington- 
street  pathos  in  his  countenance;  his  face,  like  the 

times,  was  rather  out  of  joint;  **  the  sun  was  just 
iv—so 
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setting,  and  his  golden  beams  fell,  with  a  sad- 
dened splendour,  athwart  the  tailor's" ^the 

reader  may  fill  up  the  picture* 

In  this  position  sat  Neal,  when  Mr.  O'Connor, 
the  schoolmaster,  whose  inexpressibles  he  was 
turning  for  the  third  time,  entered  the  workshop. 
Mr.  O'Connor,  himself,  was  as  finished  a  picture 
of  misery  as  the  tailor.  There  was  a  patient 
subdued  kind  of  expression  in  his  face,  whidi  in- 
dicated a  very  fair  portion  of  calamity;  his  eye 
seemed  charged  with  affliction  of  the  first  water; 
on  each  side  of  his  nose  might  be  traced  two  dry 
channels  which,  no  doubt,  were  full  enough  while 
the  tropical  rains  of  his  countenance  lasted.  Al- 
together, to  conclude  from  appearances,  it  was  a 
dead  match  in  affliction  between  him  and  the 
tailor;  both  seemed  sad,  fleshless,  and  unthriving. 

"'  Misther  O'Connor,"  said  the  tailor,  when  the 
schoolmaster  entered,  **  won't  you  be  pleased  to 
sit  down?  " 

Mr.  O'Connor  sat;  and,  after  wiping  his  fore- 
head, laid  his  hat  upon  the  lap-board,  put  his  half 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and  looked  upon  the 
tailor.  The  tailor,  in  return,  looked  upon  Mr. 
O'Connor;  but  neither  of  them  spoke  for  some 
minutes.  Neal,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  misery,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  in  his; 
or,  as  we  often  have  much  gratuitous  sympathy 
for  the  distresses  of  our  friends,  we  qu^tion  but 
the  tailor  was  wrapped  up  in  Mr.  O'Connor's 
misery,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  in  the  tailor's. 

Mr.  O'Connor  at  length  said — **  Neal,  are  my 
inexpressibles  finished? " 
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"'  I  am  now  pressin'  your  inexpressibles/'  re- 
plied Neal;  "  but,  be  my  sowl,  Mr.  O'Connor,  it's 
not  your  inexpressibles  I'm  thinkin'  of.  I'm  not 
the  ninth  part  of  what  I  was.  I'd  hardly  make 
paddin'  for  a  collar  now." 

''  Are  you  able  to  carry  a  staff  still,  Neal?  " 

"  I've  a  light  hazel  one  that's  handy,"  said  the 
tailor ; "'  but  where's  the  use  of  carryin'  it,  whin  I 
can  get  no  one  to  fight  wid.  Sure  I'm  disgra- 
cing my  relations  by  the  life  I'm  leadin'.  I'll 
go  to  my  grave  widout  ever  batin'  a  man,  or  bein' 
bate  myself;  that's  the  vexation.  Divil  the  row 
ever  I  was  able  to  kick  up  in  my  life;  m  that  Tm 
fairly  hluemowlded  for  toant  of  a  hatin\  But 
if  you  have  patience ," 

"  Patience! "  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  that  was  perfectly  disastrous  even  to 
look  at; ''  patience,  did  you  say,  Neal?  " 

"Ay,"  said  Neal,  "an',  by  my  sowl,  if  you 
deny  tibat  I  said  patience,  I'll  break  your  head! " 

"Ah,  Neal,"  returned  the  other,  "I  don't 
deny  it— for  though  I  am  teaching  philosophy, 
knowledge,  and  mathematics,  every  day  in  my 
life,  yet  I'm  learning  patience  myself  both  night 
an^  day.  No,  Neal;  I  have  forgotten  to  deny 
any  thing.  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  contra- 
diction, out  of  my  own  school,  for  the  last  four- 
teen years.  I  once  expressed  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  about  twelve  years  ago,  but  ever  since  I 
have  abandoned  even  doubting.  That  doubt  was 
the  last  expiring  effort  at  maintaining  my  d(Hnes- 
tic  authority — ^but  I  suffered  for  it." 

"WeU,"  said  Neal,  "if  ygu  have  patience. 
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I'll  tell  you  what  afflicts  me  from  beginnin'  to 
endin\" 

'*I  xoiU  have  patience,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  he  accordingly  heard  a  dismal  and  indignant 
tale  from  the  tailor. 

**  You  have  told  me  that  fifty  times  over,"  said 
Mr.  O'Connor,  after  hearing  tiie  story.  "  Your 
spirit  is  too  martial  for  a  pacific  life.  If  you 
follow  my  advice,  I  will  teach  you  how  to  ripple 
the  calm  current  of  your  existence  to  some  pur- 
pose. Marry  a  wife.  For  twenty-five  years  I 
have  given  instructions  in  three  branches,  viz. — 
philosophy,  knowledge,  and  mathematics — ^I  am 
also  well  versed  in  matrimony,  and  I  declare  that, 
upon  my  misery,  and  by  tl^  contents  of  all  my 
afflictions,  it  is  my  solemn  and  melancholy  opin- 
ion, that,  if  you  marry  a  wife,  you  will,  before 
three  months  pass  over  your  concatenated  state, 
not  have  a  single  complaint  to  make  touching  a 
superabundance  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  or  a 
love  of  fighting." 

"'  Do  you  mane  to  say  that  any  woman  would 
make  me  afeard?"  said  the  tailor,  deliberately 
rising  up  and  getting  his  cudgeL  '*  111  thank 
you  merely  to  go  over  the  words  agin,  till  I 
thrash  you  widin  an  indi  o'  your  life.  That's 
all." 

"^Neal,"  said  the  sdioolmaster,  meekly,  '*I 
won't  fight;  I  have  been  too  often  subdued  ever 
to  presume  on  the  hope  of  a  single  victory.  My 
spirit  is  long  since  evaporated;  I  am  like  one  of 
your  own  shreds,  a  mere  selvage.  Do  you  not 
know  how  much  my  habilaments  have  shrunk  in. 
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even  within  the  last  five  years?  Hear  me,  Neal; 
and  venerate  my  words  as  if  they  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  a  prophet  If  you  wish  to  taste  the 
luxury  of  being  subdued — if  you  are,  as  you  say, 
blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  heating,  and  sick  at 
heart  of  a  peaceful  existence — ^why,  masby  a 
WIFE,  Neal,  send  my  breeches  home  with  all 
haste,  for  they  are  wanted,  you  understand. 
Farewell! " 

Mr.  O'Connor,  having  thus  expressed  himself, 
departed,  and  Neal  stood,  with  the  cudgel  in  his 
hand,  looking  at  the  door  out  of  which  he  passed, 
with  an  expression  of  fierceness,  contempt,  and 
reflection,  strongly  blended  on  the  ruins  of  his 
once  heroic  visage. 

Many  a  man  has  happiness  within  his  reach  if 
he  but  knew  it.  The  tailor  had  been,  hitherto, 
miserable  because  he  pursued  a  wrong  object. 
The  schoolmaster,  however,  suggested  a  train  of 
thought  upon  whidi  Neal  now  fastened  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  chivalrous  temperament.  Nay, 
he  wondered  that  the  family  spirit  should  have  so 
completely  seized  upon  the  fighting  side  of  his 
heart,  as  to  preclude  all  thoughts  of  matrimony; 
for  he  could  not  but  remember  that  his  relations 
were  as  ready  for  marriage  as  for  fighting.  To 
doubt  this,  would  have  been  to  throw  a  blot  upon 
his  own  escutcheon.  He,  therefore,  very  pru- 
dently asked  himself,  to  whom,  if  he  did*  not 
marry,  should  he  transmit  his  courage.  He  was 
.  Se  m^  «.d.  dying  «  »ch,  he  wo«ld  be  the 
sole  depository  of  his  own  valour,  which,  like 
Junius's  secret,  must  perish  with  him.    If  he 
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could  have  left  it»  as  a  legacy,  to  sudi  of  his 
friends  as  were  most  remarkable  for  cowardice, 
why  the  case  would  be  altered;  but  this  was  im- 
possible— ^and  he  had  now  no  other  means  of  pre- 
serving it  to  posterity  than  by  creating  a  pos- 
terity to  inherit  it.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  world 
was  Ukely  to  become  convulsed.  Wars,  as  every 
body  knew,  were  certainly  to  break  out;  and 
woidd  it  not  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  be- 
ing father  to  a  colcmd,  or,  periiaps,  a  general, 
that  might  astcmish  the  world. 

The  change  visible  in  Neal,  after  the  sdiool- 
master's  last  visit,  absolutely  thunderstruck  all 
who  knew  him.  The  dothes,  which  he  had  rashly 
taken  in  to  fit  his  shrivelled  limbs,  were  once  more 
let  out.  The  tailor  expanded  with  a  new  spirit; 
his  j(Mnts  ceased  to  be  supple,  as  in  the  days  of 
his  valour;  his  eye  became  less  fiery,  but  more 
brilliant.  Frcxn  being  martial,  he  got  desper- 
ately gallant;  but,  somehow,  he  could  not  afi^ord 
to  act  the  hero  and  lover  at  the  same  time.  This, 
perhaps,  would  be  too  mudi  to  expect  from  a 
tailor.  His  policy  was  better.  He  resolved  to 
bring  all  his  available  energy  to  bear  upon  the 
charms  of  whatever  fair  nymph  he  should  select 
for  the  honour  of  matrimony;  to  waste  his  spirit 
in  fighting  would,  therefore,  be  a  deduction  f rrai 
the  single  purpose  in  view. 

The  transition  from  war  to  love  is  by  no  means 
so  remarkable  as  we  might  at  first  imagine.  We 
quote  Jack  Falstafi"  in  proof  of  this,  or,  if  the 
reader  be  disposed  to  reject  our  authority,  then 
we  quote  Andent  Pistol  himself — both  of  whom 
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we  consider  as  the  most  finished  specimens  of 
heroism  that  ever  carried  a  safe  skin.  Acres 
would  have  been  a  hero  had  he  worn  gloves  to 
prevent  the  courage  frcxn  oozing  out  at  his 
pahns,  or  not  felt  sudi  an  unlucky  antipathy  to 
the  ''  snug  Ijring  in  the  Abbey; "  and  as  for  Cap- 
tain Bobadil,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  his  plan,  for  vanquishing  an  army,  into 
practice.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  neither  his 
character,  nor  Ben  Jonson's  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  is  properly  understood;  for  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  expected  that  a  man,  whose 
spirit  glowed  to  encounter  a  whole  host,  could, 
without  tarnishing  his  dignity,  if  closely  pressed, 
condescend  to  fight  an  individual.  But  as  these 
remarks  on  courage  may  be  felt  by  the  reader  as 
an  invidious  introduction  of  a  subject  disagree- 
able to  him,  we  beg  to  hush  it  for  the  present  and 
return  to  the  tailor. 

No  sooner  had  Neal  begun  to  feel  an  inclina- 
tion to  matrimony,  than  his  friends  knew  that  his 
principles  had  veered,  by  the  change  now  visible 
in  his  person  and  deportment.  They  saw  he  had 
ratted  from  courage,  and  joined  love.  Hereto- 
fore his  life  had  been  all  winter,  darkened  by 
storm  and  hurricane.  The  fiercer  virtues  had 
played  the  devil  with  him;  every  word  was  thun- 
der, every  look  lightning;  but  now  all  that  had 
passed  away; — ^before,  he  was  the  forUter  in  re^ 
at  present  he  was  the  siuwiter  in  modo.  His  ex- 
istence was  perfect  spring — ^beautifully  vemaL 
All  the  amiable  and  softer  qualities  began  to  bud 
about  his  heart;  a  genial  warmth  was  diffused 
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over  faim;  his  soul  got  green  within  him;  ereiy 
day  was  serene,  and  if  a  cloiid  happoied  to  be- 
ocHDC  visible,  there  was  a  roguish  rainbow 
astride  of  it,  on  whidi  sat  a  beautiful  Iris  that 
laughed  down  at  him,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  why 
the  dickens,  Nea],  dm't  you  marry  a  wife?  " 

Neal  could  not  resist  the  afflatus  whidi  de- 
scended m  him;  an  ethereal  light  dwelled,  he 
thought,  upcn  the  face  of  nature;  the  cokxir  of 
the  cloth,  which  he  cut  out  frtxn  day  to  day,  was, 
to  his  enraptured  eye,  like  the  colour  of  cupid's 
wings — all  purple;  his  Tisi(»is  were  worth  their 
weight  in  gold;  bis  dreams,  a  credit  to  the  bed  be 
slept  aa;  and  his  feelings,  like  blind  puppies, 
young  and  alive  to  the  milk  of  love  and  lrin<^rw-ia 
which  they  drew  fran  bis  heart     Most  of  this 
delist  escaped  the  observaticsi  of  the  world,  for 
Neal,  like  your  true  lover,  became  shy  and  myste- 
rious.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  he  resembled; 
no  dark  lantern  ever  had  more  light  shut  up 
within  itself,  than  Neal  had  in  his  soul,  although 
his  friends  were  not  aware  of  it.     They  knew, 
indeed,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  upcm  valour; 
but  beyond  this  thdr  knowledge  did  not  extend. 
Neal  was  shrewd  enou^  to  know  that  what  he 
felt  must  be  love; — nothing  else  could  distoid 
pjnness,  until  his  soul  felt  lig^t  and 
but  love.    As  an  oyster  opens,  when 
e  tide,  so  did  his  soul  expand  at  the 
n   of   matrinKXiy.     Labour   ceased 
i>Ie  to  him;  he  sang  and  sewed  fnxn 
lig^t;  his  hot  goose  no  kmger  burned 
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liim»  for  his  heart  was  as  hot  as  his  goose;  the  vi- 
brations of  his  head,  at  each  successive  stitch, 
were  no  longer  sad  and  melancholy.  There  was 
a  buoyant  shake  of  exidtation  in  them  which 
showed  that  his  soul  was  placid  and  happy  within 


Endless  honour  be  to  Neal  Malone  for  the 
originality  with  which  he  managed  the  tender 
sentiment  1  He  did  not,  like  your  commonplace 
lovers,  first  discover  a  pretty  girl,  and  afterwards 
become  enamoured  of  her.  No  such  thing,  he 
had  the  passion  prepared  beforehand — cut  out 
and  made-up  as  it  were,  ready  for  any  girl  whom 
it  might  fit.  This  was  falling  in  love  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  let  no  man  condemn  it  without  a  trial; 
for  many  a  long-winded  argument  could  be 
urged  in  its  defence.  It  is  always  wrong  to 
commence  business  without  capital,  and  Neal  had 
a  good  stock  to  begin  with.  All  we  beg  is,  that 
the  reader  will  not  confound  it  with  Flatonism, 
which  never  marries;  but  he  is  at  full  liberty  to 
call  it  Socratism,  which  takes  unto  itself  a  wife, 
and  suffers  accordingly. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  Neal  forgot  the 
schoolmaster's  kindness,  or  failed  to  be  duly 
grateful  for  it.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  the  first  per- 
son whom  he  consulted  touching  his  passion. 
With  a  cheerful  soul  he  waited  on  that  melan- 
choly and  gentleman-like  man,  and  in  the  very 
luxury  of  his  heart  told  him  that  he  was  in  love. 

''  In  love,  Neall "  said  the  schoolmaster. 
**  May  I  inquire  with  whom?  " 
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"Wld  nobody  in  particular,  yet,"  replied 
Neal;  '"  but  of  late  Fm  got  divilish  fond  o'  the 
girls  in  general." 

**  And  do  you  call  that  being  in  love,  Neal?  " 
Mr.  O'Connor. 

Why,  what  else  would  I  call  it?  '*  returned 
the  tailor.     "  Amn't  I  fond  of  ihem? " 

*'  Then  it  must  be  what  is  termed  the  Universal 
Passion,  Neal;'*  observed  Mr.  O'Connor,  "al- 
though it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  sudbi  an 
illustration  of  it  as  you  present  in  3rour  own  per- 


c< 


son. 


<c 


I  wish  you  would  advise  me  how  to  act,"  said 
Neal;  "  I'm  as  happy  as  a  prince  since  I  began 
to  get  fond  o'  them,  an'  to  think  of  marriage." 

The  schoolmaster  diook  his  head  again,  and 
looked  rather  miserable.  Neal  rubbed  his  hands 
with  glee,  and  looked  perfectly  happy.  The 
schoolmaster  shook  his  head  again,  and  looked 
more  miserable  than  before.  Neal's  happiness 
also  increased  on  the  second  rubbing. 

Now,  to  tell  the  secret  at  once,  Mr.  O'Connor 
would  not  have  appeared  so  miserable,  were  it 
not  for  Neal's  happiness;  nor  Neal  so  happy, 
were  it  not  for  Mr.  O'Connor's  misery.  It  was 
all  the  result  of  contrast;  but  this  yoa  will  not 
understand  unless  you  be  deeply  read  in  modem 
novels. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  however,  was  a  man  of  senses 
who  knew,  upon  this  principle,  that  the  longer 
he  continued  to  dbake  his  haid,  the  more 


able  he  must  become,  and  the  more  also  would  he 
increase  Neal's  happiness;  but  he  had  no  intention 
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of  increasing  Neal's  happiness  at  his  own  expense 
— ^for,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  it  would  have 
heen  for  Neal's  interest  had  he  remained  shaking 
his  head  there,  and  getting  miserable  until  the  day 
of  judgment.  He  consequently  declined  giving 
the  third  shake,  for  he  thought  that  plain  con- 
versation was,  after  all,  more  significant  and 
forcible  than  the  most  eloquent  nod,  however 
ably  translated. 

"Neal,"  said  he,  **  could  you,  by  stretching 
your  imagination,  contrive  to  rest  contented  wilh 
nursing  your  passion  in  solitude,  and  love  the  sex 
at  a  distance?  " 

"  How  could  I  nurse  and  mind  my  business? " 
replied  the  tailor.  **  I'll  never  nurse  so  long  as 
I'U  have  the  wife;  and  as  for  'magination  it  de- 
pends upon  the  grain  of  it,  whether  I  cIeui  stretch 
it  or  not.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  made  a  coat 
of  it  in  my  life." 

''You  don't  understand  me,  Neal,"  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "  In  recommending  marriage,  I 
was  only  driving  one  evil  out  of  you  by  intro- 
ducing another.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  wife,  you  would  get 
heroic  again? — ^that  is,  would  you  take  once  more 
to  the  love  of  fighting?  " 

''  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  would,"  said  the 
tailor:  ''if  I  miss  the  wife.  111  kick  up  such  a 
dust  as  never  was  seen  in  the  parish,  an'  you're 
the  first  man  that  I'll  lick.  But  now  that  I'm  in 
love,"  he  continued,  "  sure  I  ought  to  look  out 
for  the  wife." 

"Ahl  Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "you  are 
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tempting  destiny:  your  temerity  be,  with  all  its 
melancholy  consequences,  upon  your  own  head." 

**  Come,"  said  the  tailor,  *'  it  wasn't  to  hear  jroa 
groaning  to  the  tune  of  '  Dhrimmindhoo,'  or 
*  The  ould  woman  roddn'  her  cradle,'  that  I 
came;  but  to  know  if  you  could  help  me  in  makin' 
out  the  wife.    That's  the  diseoorse." 

''Look  at  me,  Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
solemnly;  *'  I  am  at  this  moment,  and  have  been 
any  time  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  living  caveto 
against  matrimony.  I  do  not  think  that  earth 
possesses  such  a  luxury  as  a  single  solitary  life. 
Neal,  the  monks  of  old  were  happy  men:  they 
were  all  fat  and  had  double  chins;  and,  Neal,  I 
tell  you,  that  all  fat  men  are  in  general  happy. 
Care  cannot  come  at  them  so  readily  as  at  a  thin 
man;  before  it  gets  through  the  strong  outworks 
of  flesh  and  blood  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  becomes  treacherous  to  its  original 
purpose,  joins  the  cheerful  spirits  it  meets  in  the 
system,  and  dances  about  the  heart  in  all  the 
madness  of  mirth;  just  like  a  sincere  ecclesiastic, 
who  comes  to  lecture  a  good  fellow  against  drink- 
ing, but  who  forgets  his  lecture  over  his  cups, 
and  is  laid  under  the  table  with  such  success,  that 
he  dlher  never  comes  to  finish  his  lecture,  or 
comes  often  to  be  laid  under  the  table.  Look  at 
me,  Neal,  how  wasted,  fleshless,  and  miserable,  I 
stand  before  you.  You  know  how  my  garments 
have  shrunk  in,  and  what  a  solid  man  I  was  be- 
fore marriage,  Neal,  pause,  I  beseech  you: 
otherwise  you  stand  a  strong  chance  of  becoming 
a  nonentily  like  myself." 
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I  don't  care  what  I  become/'  said  the  tailor; 

I  can't  think  that  jrou'd  be  so  unrasonable  as 
to  expect  that  any  of  the  Malones  should  pass  out 
of  the  world  widout  either  bein'  bate  or  marrid. 
Have  reason,  Mr.  O'Connor,  an'  if  you  can  help 
me  to  the  wife,  I  promise  to  take  in  your  coat  the 
next  time  for  nothin'." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  *'what 
would  you  think  of  the  butcher's  daughter, 
Biddy  Neil?  You  have  always  had  a  thirst  for 
blood,  and  here  you  may  have  it  gratified  in  an 
innocent  manner,  should  you  ever  become  sangui- 
nary again.  'Tis  true,  Neal,  she  is  twice  your 
size,  and  possesses  three  times  your  strength;  but 
for  that  very  reason,  Neal,  marry  her  if  you  can. 
Large  animals  are  placid;  and  heaven  preserve 
those  bachelors,  whom  I  wish  well,  from  a  small 
wife:  'tis  such  who  always  wield  the  sceptre  of 
domestic  life,  and  rule  their  husbands  willt  a  rod 
of  iron." 

"  Say  no  more,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  *  replied  the 
taUor.  "  she's  the  very  girl  I'm  in  love  wid,  an' 
never  fear,  but  I'll  overcome  her  heart  if  it  can 
be  done  by  man.  Now,  step  over  the  way  to  my 
house,  an'  we'll  have  a  sup  on  the  head  of  it. 
Who's  that  calling? " 

"  Ah !  Neal,  I  know  the  tones — ^there's  a  shrill- 
ness in  them  not  to  be  mistaken.  Farewell!  I 
must  depart;  you  have  heard  the  proverb, '  those 
who  are  bound  must  obey.'  Young  Jack,  I  pre- 
sume is  squalling,  and  I  must  either  nurse  him, 
rock  the  cradle,  or  sing  comic  tunes  for  him, 
though  heaven  knows  with  what  a  disastrous 
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heart  I  often  sing '  Begone  dull  care/  the '  Rakes 
of  Newcastle/  or»  *  Peas  upon  a  trencher/  NeaU 
I  say  again,  pause  before  3rou  take  this  leap  in 
the  dark.  JPause,  Neal»  I  entreat  you.  Fare- 
Weill  •• 

Neal,  however,  was  gifted  with  the  heart  of  an 
Irishman,  and  scorned  cautum  as  the  diaracter- 
istic  of  a  coward;  he  had,  as  it  appeared,  aban- 
doned all  design  of  fighting,  but  the  courage 
still  adhered  to  him  even  in  making  love.  He 
consequently  conducted  the  siege  of  Biddy 
Nerl's  heart  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  valour 
which  would  not  have  come  amiss  to  Marshal 
Gerald  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  Locke  or 
Dugald  Stewart,  indeed,  had  they  been  cogni- 
zant of  the  tailor's  triumph,  mig^t  have  illus- 
trated the  principle  on  which  he  succeeded — as 
to  ourselves,  we  can  odIj  conjecture  it.  Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  they  were  both  animated  with 
a  congenial  spirit.  Biddy  was  the  very  pink  of 
pugnacity,  and  could  throw  in  a  body  blow,  or 
plant  a  facer,  with  singular  energy  and  sdenoe. 
Her  prowess  hitherto  had,  we  confess,  been  dis- 
played only  within  Ihe  limited  range  of  dcHnestic 
life;  but  should  she  ever  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise it  upon  a  larger  scale,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatsoever,  in  the  opinion  of  her  mother,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  every  one  of  whom  die  had  suc- 
cessively subdued,  that  she  must  undoubtedly 
distinguish  herself.  There  was  certainly  one 
difficulty  which  the  tailor  had  not  to  encounter 
in  the  progress  of  his  courtship;  the  field  was  his 
own;  he  had  not  a  rival  to  dispute  his  daint 
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Neither  was  there  any  opposition  given  by  her 
friends;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  all  anxious 
for  the  match ;  and  when  the  arrangements  were 
oondudedy  Neal  felt  his  hand  squeezed  by  them 
in  succession,  with  an  expression  more  resembling 
condolence  than  joy.  Neal,  however,  had  been 
bred  to  tailoring,  and  not  to  metaphysics;  he 
could  cut  out  a  coat  very  well,  but  we  do  not  say 
that  he  could  trace  a  principle — as  what  tailor, 
except  Jeremy  Taylor,  could? 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  wedding. 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  asked  by  Neal  to  be  present 
at  it:  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  not  couirage  to  attend  it,  or  inclination  to 
witness  any  man's  sorrows  but  his  own.  He 
met  the  wedding  party  by  accident,  and  was 
heard  to  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  as  they  flaunted 
past  him  in  gay  exuberance  of  spirits — ^''Ah, 
poor  Neal!  he  is  goiag  like  one  of  her  father's 
cattle  to  the  shambles!  Woe  is  me  for  having 
suggested  matrimony  to  the  tailor!  He  will  not 
long  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying  that  he  '  is 
blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  beating.'  The 
butcheress  will  fell  him  like  a  Kerry  ox,  and  I 
may  have  his  blood  to  answer  for,  and  his  dis- 
comfiture to  feel  for,  in  addition  to  my  own 
miseries." 

On  the  evening  of  the  weddingnlay,  about  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock,  Neal — ^whose  spirits  were  un- 
commonly exalted,  for  his  heart  luxuriated  within 
him — danced  with  his  bride's  maid;  after  the 
dance  he  sat  beside  her,  and  got  eloquent  in 
praise  of  her  beauty;  and  it  is  said  too,  that  he 
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whispered  to  her,  and  chucked  her  chin  with  ccxi- 
siderable  gallantry.  The  Ute-drtHe  continued 
for  some  time  without  exciting  particular  atten- 
tion, with  one  exception;  but  that  exception  was 
worth  a  whole  chapter  of  general  rules.  Mrs. 
Malone  rose  up,  then  sat  down  again,  and  took 
off  a  glass  of  the  native;  she  got  up  a  second 
time — all  the  wife  rushed  upon  her  heart — she 
approached  them,  and  in  a  fit  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  knocked  the  bride's  maid 
down,  and  gave  the  tailor  a  kick  of  affecting 
pathos  upon  the  inexpressibles.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  touching  one  on  both  sides.  The 
tailor  was  sent  on  all-fours  to  the  floor;  but  Mrs. 
Malone  took  him  quietly  up,  put  him  under  her 
arm,  as  one  would  a  lap  dog,  and  with  stately 
step  marched  away  to  lite  connubial  apartment, 
in  which  everything  remained  very  quiet  for  the 
rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  O'Connor  presented 
himself  to  congratulate  the  tailor  on  his  happi- 
ness. Neal,  as  his  friend  shook  hands  with  him, 
gave  the  schoolmaster's  fingers  a  slight  squeeze, 
such  as  a  man  gives  who  would  gently  intreat 
your  sympathy.  The  schoolmaster  looked  at 
him,  and  thought  he  shook  his  head.  Of  this, 
however,  he  could  not  be  certain ;  for,  as  he  shook 
his  own  during  the  moment  of  observation,  he 
concluded  that  it  might  be  a  mere  mistake  of  the 
eye,  or,  perhaps,  the  result  of  a  mind  predisposed 
to  be  credulous  on  the  subject  of  shaking  heads. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  draw  a  veil, 
or  curtain,  or  blind  of  some  description,  over  the 
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remnant  of  the  tailor's  narrative  that  is  to  fol- 
low; but  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  faithful  his- 
torian to  give  the  secret  causes  of  appearances 
which  the  world  in  general  do  not  understand, 
so  we  think  it  but  honest  to  go  on,  impartially 
and  faithfully,  without  shrinking  from  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  frequently  annexed  to  truth. 
For  the  first  three  days  after  matrimony,  Neal 
felt  like  a  man  who  had  been  translated  to  a  new 
and  more  lively  state  of  existence.  He  had  ex- 
pected, and  flattered  himself,  that,  the  moment 
this  event  should  take  place,  he  would  once  more 
resume  his  heroism,  and  experience  the  pleasure 
of  a  drubbing.  This  determination  he  kept  a 
profound  secret — nor  was  it  known  until  a  future 
period,  when  he  disclosed  it  to  Mr.  O'Connor. 
He  intended,  therefore,  that  marriage  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  parenthesis  in  his  life 
— ^a  kind  of  asterisk,  pointing,  in  a  note  at  the 
bottom,  to  this  single  exception  in  his  general 
conduct — a  nota  bene  to  the  spirit  of  a  martial 
man,  intimating  that  he  had  been  peaceful  only 
for  a  while.  In  truth,  he  was,  during  the  in- 
fluence of  love  over  him,  and  up  to  the  very  day 
of  his  marriage,  secretly  as  blue-moulded  as  ever 
for  want  of  a  beating.  The  heroic  penchant  lay 
snugly  latent  in  his  heart,  unchecked  and  un- 
modified. He  fiattered  himself  that  he  was 
achieving  a  capital  imposition  upon  the  world  at 
large — ^that  he  was  actually  hoaxing  mankind  in 
general — ^and  that  such  an  excellent  piece  of 
knavish  tranquiUity  had  never  been  perpetrated 
before  his  time. 

IV-31 
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On  the  first  week  after  his  marriage,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  fair  in  the  next  market-town. 
Neal,  after  breakfast,  brought  forward  a  bundbi 
of  shillelahs,  in  order  to  select  the  best;  the  wife 
inquired  the  pmpose  of  the  selection,  and  Neal 
declared  that  he  was  rescdved  to  have  a  fight  that 
day,  if  it  were  to  be  had,  he  said,  for  '"  love  or 
money."  "  The  thruth  is,*'  he  exclaimed,  strut- 
ting with  fortitude  about  the  house,  '^  the  tfarutli 
is,  that  IVe  done  the  whole  of  yez — Fm  as  blue- 
motolded  as  ever  for  tvant  of  a  hatin'f' 

"  Don't  go,"  said  the  wife. 

'*  I  xdUI  gq,**  said  Neal,  witli  vehemence ;  '*  111 
go  if  the  whole  parish  was  to  go  to  prevint  me." 

In  about  another  half -hour  Neal  sat  down 
quietly  to  his  business,  instead  of  going  to  the 
fairt 

Much  ingenious  speculation  might  be  indulged 
in,  upon  this  abrupt  termination  to  the  tailor's 
most  formidable  resolution;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  will  prefer  going  on  witli  the  narrative^ 
leaving  the  reader  at  liberty  to  solve  the  mystery 
as  he  pleases.  In  the  mean  time,  we  say  this 
much — let  those  who  cannot  make  it  out,  carry 
it  to  their  tailor;  it  is  a  tailor's  mystery,  and  no 
one  has  so  good  a  right  to  understand  it — except 
perhaps,  a  tailor's  wife. 

At  the  period  of  his  matrimony,  Neal  had  be- 
come as  plump  and  as  stout  as  he  ever  was  known 
to  be  in  his  plumpest  and  stoutest  days.  He  and 
the  schoolmaster  had  been  very  intimate  about 
this  time ;  but  we  know  not  how  it  happened  that 
soon  afterwards  he  felt  a  modest  bridelike  re- 
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luctance  in  meeting  with  that  a£9icted  gentleman. 
As  the  eve  of  his  miion  approached,  he  was  in 
the  habit,  during  the  schoohnaster's  visits  to  his 
workshop,  of  alluding,  in  rather  a  sarcastic  tone, 
considering  the  imthriving  appearance  of  his 
friend,  to  the  increasing  lustiness  of  his  person* 
Nay,  he  has  often  leaped  up  from  his  lap-board, 
and,  in  the  strong  spirit  of  exultation,  thrust  out 
his  leg  in  attestation  of  his  assertion,  slappiag 
it,  moreover,  with'  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph,  that 
sounded  like  a  knell  to  the  happiness  of  his  ema- 
ciated acquaintance.  The  schoolmaster's  philos- 
ophy, however,  unlike  his  flesh,  never  departed 
from  him ;  his  usual  observation  was,  **  Neal,  we 
are  both  receding  from  the  same  point;  you  in- 
crease in  flesh,  whilst  I,  heaven  help  me,  am  fast 
diminishing." 

The  tailor  received  these  remarks  with  very 
boisterous  mirth,  whilst  Mr.  O'Connor  simply 
shook  his  head,  and  looked  sadly  upon  his  limbs, 
now  shrouded  in  a  superfluity  of  garments,  some* 
what  resembling  a  slender  thread  of  water  in  a 
shallow  summer  stream,  nearly  wasted  away,  and 
surrounded  by  an  unproportionate  extent  of 
channeL 

The  fourth  month  after  the  marriage  arrived. 
Neal,  one  day,  near  its  dose,  began  to  dress  him- 
self in  his  best  apparel.  Even  then,  when  but- 
toning his  waistcoat,  he  dbook  his  head  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  made  observa- 
tions upon  the  great  ^rt;ent  to  which  it  over- 
folded  him. 

Well,  thought  he,  with  a  sig^i — ^this  waistcoat 
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certainly  did  fit  me  to  a  T;  but  it's  wcmdherful 
to  think  how — doth  stretdies  I 

^'Neal/'  said  the  wife,  on  peroeiving  him 
drest,  "  where  are  you  bound  for?  *' 

"  Faith,  for  Ufe^  replied  Neal,  with  a  miti- 
gated swagger;  '* and  I'd  as  soon,  if  it  had  been 
the  wiU  of  Provid '' 

He  paused. 

''  Where  are  you  going?  "  asked  the  wife,  a 
second  time. 

"  Why,"  he  answered,  "  only  to  the  dance  at 
Jemmy  Connolly's;  I'll  be  back  early." 

"  Don't  go,"  said  the  wife. 

"  I'D  go,"  said  Neal,  "  if  the  whole  country 
was  to  prevent  me.  Thunder  an'  ligfatnin', 
woman,  who  am  I?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  but 
rather  infirm  voice; ''  amn't  I  Neal  Malone,  that 
never  met  a  man  who'd  fight  him  I  Neal  Ma- 
lone, that  was  never  beat  by  mant  Why,  tare- 
«««m^  ™a«I  Whool  m  get  L^ 
some  time,  an'  play  the  divil?  Who's  afeard,  I 
say?" 

''  DonH  gof*  added  the  wife,  a  third  time,  giv- 
ing Neal  a  significant  look  in  the  face. 

In  about  another  half -hour,  Neal  sat  damn 
quietly  to  his  business,  instead  of  going  to  the 
dancel 

Neal  now  turned  himself,  like  many  a  sage 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  philosophy;  that  is 
to  say — ^he  began  to  shake  his  head  upon  prin- 
ciple, after  the  manner  of  the  sdioolmaster.  He 
would,  indeed,  have  preferred  the  bottle  upon 
principle;  but  there  was  no  getting  at  the  bottle, 
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except  through  the  wife;  and  it  so  happened 
that  by  the  time  it  reached  him,  there  was  little 
consolation  left  in  it.  Neal  bore  all  in  silence; 
for  silence,  his  friend  had  often  told  him,  was  a 
proof  of  wisdom. 

Soon  after  this,  Neal,  one  evening,  met  Mr. 
O'Connor  by  chance  upon  a  plank  which  crossed 
a  river.  This  plank  was  only  a  foot  in  breadth, 
so  that  no  two  individuals  could  pass  each  other 
upon  it.  We  cannot  find  words  in  which  to  ex- 
press the  dismay  of  both,  on  finding  that  they 
absolutely  glided  past  one  another  without  col- 
lision. 

Both  paused,  and  surveyed  each  other  sol- 
emnly; but  the  astonishment  was  all  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  O'Connor. 

^^Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  '*by  all  the 
household  gods,  I  conjure  you  to  speak,  that  I 
may  be  assured  you  livel " 

The  ghost  of  a  blush  crossed  the  diurch-yard 
visage  of  the  tailor. 

"  Oh  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  why  the  devil  did  you 
tempt  me  to  marry  a  wife." 

*'  Neal,"  said  his  friend,  ""  answer  me  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  possible — ^throw  into  your 
countenance  all  the  gravity  you  can  assume; 
speak  as  if  you  were  under  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, with  the  rope  about  your  nedk,  for  the  ques- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  trying  one  which  I  am  about  to 
put.  Are  you  still  *  blue-moulded  for  want  of 
beating? ' " 

The  tailor  coUected  himself  to  make  a  reply; 
he  put  one  leg  out — ^the  very  leg  whidi  he  used 
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to  show  in  triumph  to  his  friend;  but,  alas,  how 
dwindled  I  He  opened  his  waistcoat,  and  lapped 
it  round  him,  until  he  looked  like  a  weasel  on  its 
hind  legs.  He  then  raised  himself  up  on  his  tip- 
toes, and,  in  an  awful  whisper,  replied,  '"  Nolll 
the  devil  a  bit  I'm  blue-mowlded  for  want  of  a 
batin','* 

The  sdioolmaster  shook  his  head  in  his  own 
miserable  manner;  but,  alasl  he  soon  perceiyed 
that  the  tailor  was  as  great  an  adept  at  shaking 
the  head  as  himself.  Nay,  he  saw  that  there  was 
a  calamitous  refinement — a  deUcacy  of  shake  in 
the  tailor's  vibrations,  which  gave  to  his  own  nod 
a  very  commonplace  character. 

The  next  day  the  tailor  took  in  his  clothes;  and 
from  time  to  time  continued  to  adjust  them  to 
the  dimensions  of  his  shrinking  person.  The 
schoolmaster  and  he,  whenever  they  could  steal  a 

moment,  met  «Hl  ^p.th«d  togea«.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  however,  bore  up  somewhat  better 
than  NeaL  The  latter  was  subdued  in  heart  and 
in  spirit;  thoroughly,  completely,  and  intensely 
vanquished.  His  features  became  sharpened  by 
misery,  for  a  termagant  wife  is  the  whetstone  aa 
which  all  the  calamities  of  a  hen-pecked  husband 
are  painted  by  the  deviL  He  no  longer  strutted 
as  he  was  wont  to  do;  he  no  longer  carried  a 
cudgel  as  if  he  wished  to  wage  a  universal  battle 
with  mankind.  He  was  now  a  married  man.— 
Sneakingly,  and  with  a  cowardly  crawl  did  he 
creep  along  as  if  every  step  brought  him  nearer 
to  tiie  gallows.  The  schoolmaster's  march  of 
misery  was  far  slower  than  Neal's:  the  latter  dift- 
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tanoed  him.  Before  three  years  passed,  he  had 
shrunk  up  so  mudiy  that  he  oould  not  walk  abroad 
of  a  windy  day  without  canrjring  weights  in  his 
pockets  to  keep  him  firm  on  the  earth,  which  he 
once  trod  with  the  step  of  a  giant.  He  again 
sought  the  schoohnaster,  with  whom  indeed  he 
associated  as  much  as  possible.  Here  he  felt  cer- 
tain of  receiving  sympathy;  nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed. That  worthy,  but  miserable  man,  and 
Neal,  often  retired  b^ond  the  hearing  of  their 
respective  wives,  and  supported  each  other  by 
every  argument  in  their  power.  Often  have 
they  been  heard,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  singing 
behind  a  remote  hedge  that  melancholy  ditty, 
**  Let  us  both  be  unhappy  together; "  which  rose 
upon  the  twilight  breeze  with  a  cautious  quaver 
of  sorrow  truly  heart-rending  and  lugubrious. 

"  Neal,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  **here  is  a  book  which  I  recommend 
to  your  perusal;  it  is  called  *  The  Afflicted  Man's 
Companion ; '  try,  if  you  cannot  glean  some  con- 
solation out  of  it." 

"  Faith,"  said  Neal,  "  Fm  for  ever  oblaged  to 
you,  but  I  don't  want  it.  I've  had  *  The  Afflicted 
Man's  Companion '  too  long,  and  divil  an  atom 
of  consolation  I  can  get  out  of  it.  I  have  one 
o'  them  I  tell  you;  but,  be  me  sowl,  I'll  not  un- 
dhertake  a  pair  o'  them.  The  veiy  name's 
enough  for  me."    They  then  separated. 

The  tailor's  vis  vitce  must  have  been  powerful, 
or  he  would  have  died.  In  two  years  more  his 
friends  could  not  distinguish  him  from  his  own 
shadow;  a  circumstance  which  was  of  great  in- 
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conyenienoe  to  him*  Several  grasped  at  the  hand 
of  the  shadow  instead  of  his;  and  (xie  man  was 
near  paying  it  five  and  sixpence  for  making  a 
pair  of  small-dothes.  Neal,  it  is  true,  unde- 
ceived him  with  some  trouble;  but  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  home  the 
money.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  for  the  poor 
tailor  to  bear  what  he  felt;  it  is  true  he  bore  it 
as  Icxig  as  he  could:  but  at  length  he  became 
suicidal,  and  often  had  thoughts  of  *'  making  his 
own  quietus  with  his  bare  bodkin."  After  many 
deliberations  and  afiUctibns,  he  ultimately  made 
the  attempt;  but,  alasl  he  found  that  the  blood 
of  the  Malones  refused  to  flow  upon  so  ignomini- 
ous an  occasion.  So  he  solved  the  phenomenon; 
although  the  truth  was,  that  his  blood  was  not 
"  i*  the  vein  "  for  it;  none  was  to  be  had.  What 
then  was  to  be  done?  He  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  life  by  some  process;  and  the  next  that  oc- 
curred to  him  was  hanging.  In  a  solemn  spirit 
he  prepared  a  selvage,  and  suspended  himself 
from  the  rafter  of  his  workshop;  but  here  an- 
other disappointment  awaited  him— he  would  not 
hang.  Such  was  his  want  of  gravity,  that  his 
own  weight  proved  insufficient  to  occasion  his 
death  by  mere  suspension.  His  third  attempt 
was  at  drowning,  but  he  was  too  light  to  sink; 
all  the  dementi— all  his  own  energies  joined 
themselves,  he  thought,  in  a  wicked  conspiracy 
to  save  his  life.  Having  thus  tried  every  avenue 
to  destruction  and  failed  in  all,  he  felt  like  a  man 
doomed  to  live  for  ever.  Henceforward  he 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  by  slow  degrees,  until  in 
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the  course  of  time  he  became  so  attenuated,  that 
the  grossness  of  human  vision  could  no  longer 
reach  him. 

This,  however,  could  not  last  always.  Though 
stiU  alive,  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  im- 
perceptible. He  could  now  only  be  heard;  he 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  essence — ^the  very  echo  of 
human  existence,  vox  et  prceterea  mhil.  It  is 
true  the  sdioolmaster  asserted  that  he  occasionally 
caught  passing  glimpses  of  him;  but  that  was 
because  he  had  been  himself  nearly  spiritualised 
by  afiUction,  and  his  visual  ray  purged  in  the 
furnace  of  domestic  tribulation.  By  and  by 
Neal's  voice  lessened,  got  fainter  and  more  indis- 
tinct, until  at  length  nothing  but  a  doubtful  mur- 
mur could  be  heard,  which  ultimately  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  ringing  in  the 
ears. 

Sudi  was  the  awful  and  mysterious  fate  of 
Ihe  tailor,  who,  as  a  hero,  could  not  of  course  die; 
he  merely  dissolved  like  an  icicle,  wasted  into 
inunateriality,  and  finally  melted  away  beyond 
the  perception  of  mortal  sense.  Mr.  O'Connor 
is  still  living,  and  once  more  in  the  fulness  of 
perfect  health  and  strength.  His  wife,  however, 
we  may  as  well  hint,  has  been  dead  more  than 
two  years. 


NOTES 

1 A  child. 

2  Eternal  perdition  on  yon,  you  red  rogue. 

•  Breeches  made  of  sheep's  akin,  ao  called  from  the  noiae  they 
make  in  walking  or  running. 

«  When  a  country  giri  ia  said  to  have  a  large  fortune,  the  peas- 
antiy,  when  speaking  of  her  in  reference  to  matrimony,  say  she's 
a  "*  Great  Match.** 

s  A  familiar  term  for  **  Transportation." 

sMy  blessing  be  with  you,  you  rogue  I 

7  The  cross  be  about  us  I 

8  This  to  yon,  you  rognet 

•  Tipsy. 

10  Hold  your  tongue; 

11  This  is  another  absurd  opinion  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  and 
certainly  aac  of  the  most  pernicious  that  prevail  among  them. 
Indeed,  I  belleye  there  is  no  country  in  which  so  many  absurd 
maxims  exist. 

IS  Intimating  theft 
IS  Compare. 

14  This  was  actually  stdd  of  the  person  alluded  to— «  celebrated 
usurer  and  agent  to  two  or  three  estates,  who  was  a  little  deaf, 
and  had  his  ears  occasionally  stuffed  with  black  wooL 

15  Toil— labour. 

is  Dripping— very  wet 

17  Determined  on. 

i^Soft,  innocent  person. 

19  Tbe  Protestant  clergy. 

so  There  is  a  superstitious  belief  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  tliat 
priesfs  money  is  unlucky;  "because^"  say  the  people^  ''it  is  the 
price  of  sin" — alluding  to  absolution. 

21  Say  I. 

ss  Such  collections  were  generally  made  in  hats — the  usual  name 
for  an  Irish  peasant's  hat  being  eaubs&iu 

MThis  sound,  idiich  expresses  wonder,  is  produced  by  striking 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 

491 
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M  LmnlMigo^  w  presume. 

uln  the  north  of  Irdand  the  word  MaAnMith  means  a 
byteiian. 

M  In  the  other  woiicL 

ST  I  know  not  whether  this  may  be  considered  worthy  of  a  note 
or  not  I  have  mysdf  f reqnentfy  seen  and  tasted  what  is  i^ 
propriatdj  tenned  by  the  peasantfy  *  Stone  Marrow.**  It  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  a  kind  of  soft  granite^  or  periiaps  I  ahooid 
rather  say  freestone.  Ihe  coontiy  people  nse  it  medicinally,  but 
I  cannot  remember  what  particular  disease  it  is  said  to  core.  It 
is  a  soft  saponaceous  substance^  not  unpleasant  to  the  taster  of  a 
blniflh  Goloar»  and  mdts  in  the  month,  like  the  fat  of  cold  meat, 
leaving  the  palate  greasy.  How  far  an  investigation  into  its  na- 
ture and  properties  might  be  useful  to  the  geologist  or  pliyrician, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture.  As  the  fact  appeared  to  be  a 
curious  onc^  and  necessaiy,  moreover,  to  illustrate  the  eipression 
used  in  tiie  text,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  mention  it.  It  may  be 
a  6ofMM  h<meh0  tar  the  geologists. 

28  Tills  nidmame  was  first  bestowed  upon  tiiem  by  the  eon- 
tinental  priests,  wlio  general^  ridiculed  them  for  tibeir  vulgarity. 
They  were^  for  the  most  part,  rimple  but  worthy  men. 

'•The  following  quotation  taken  from  a  sketch  called  "^Tbe 
Irish  Midwif^**  by  the  autiior,  gives  an  illustration  of  this  pas- 
8age^— **Tlie  first,  meaning  pain  in  the  head,  she  cures  by  a  very 
fotmal  and  serious  process  called  'measuring  the  head.*  Hits  is 
done  by  a  ribbon,  which  she  puts  round  the  cranium,  repeating 
•during  the  admeasurement  a  certain  prayer  or  charm  from  wtiich 
the  operation  is  to  derive  its  whole  cfllcacy.  The  measuring  is 
performed  twice— in  the  first  instance,  to  show  tiiat  its  sutures  are 
separated  by  disease^  or,  to  speak  more  plainty,  tiiat  tiie  bones 
of  the  head  are  absolutely  opoied,  and  tiiat  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  head  must  be  much  larger  than  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  state  of  health.  The  circumference  of  the  first  admeasurement 
is  marked  upon  a  ribbon,  after  which  she  repeats  the  charm  that 
is  to  remove  the  headache,  and  measures  the  cranium  again.  In 
order  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  ribbons,  tiiat  tiie  sutures 
have  been  dosed,  the  charm  successful,  and  tiie  headache  imme- 
diatd^  removed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  discrepancy  in 
the  measurement  is  brou^  about;  but  be  tiiat  as  it  may,  the 
vnriter  of  this  has  frequently  seen  the  operation  performed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  defy  tiie  most  scrutiniring  eye  to  detect  any 
appearance  of  imposture^  and  he  is  convinced  tliat  in  the  nujoiity 
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of  cases  there  is  not  the  sUgfatest  impostuxe  Intended.    Tlie  opera- 
tor is  in  truth  a  dnpe  to  a  strong  and  delusive  enthusiasm." 

MMj  poor  child. 

81  Owns. 

ss  The  pretty  girl  milking  her  cow. 

M  lUSy  almost  in  every  instance,  is  the  dress  of  a  wealthy  Irish 


t4  As  much  as  you  please. 

M  Considerates. 

M  Do  yon  understand  this? 

ST  I  understand — ^I  understand. 

M  He  is  evident^  drawing  tlie  loDg4Kiw  herex  this  anecdote  has 
been  told  before. 

••Money. 

«9A  term  implying  illq;itimacy. 

«i  Little  boys. 

«s  Outwit 

MPunish. 

M  Hie  pretty  yawmg  boy.  Boy  in  Iidand  does  not  always  imply 
yontli. 

4*A  soft  booby  easily  hoaxed. 

M  Different  kinds  of  potatoes. 

«T  That  is— to  get  over— to  survive. 

««T1ie  peasantry  always  address  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  as 
•My  Lord.- 

4»This  is  the  fact  Tlie  individual  here  alluded  to^  frequently 
kept  back  receipts  wlien  receiving  rents,  under  pretence  of  hurry, 
and  afterwards  compelled  the  tenants  to  pay  the  same  gale  twice! 

MThe  devil; — a  familiar  name  for  him  when  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  a  villain. 

Bi  A  half-tumbler  of  punch. 

Bs  This  dialect  is  locaL 

Bs  Tbere  are  hundreds  of  thousands — ^yes,  milllons-H)f  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland,  who  have  never  tasted  mutton  I 

M  This  tale  has  been  written  nearly  twelve  years,  but  tlie  author 
deeply  regrets  that  tlie  Irish  landloids  have  disentitled  themsdves 
to  the  favourable  notice  taken  of  tliem  in  tlie  text 

wMy  light 

M  Such  is  the  superstition;  and,  as  I  can  tell,  faithfully  is  it  be- 
lieved. 

BY  Meldhre— whatever  quantity  of  grain  is  brought  to  the  mill  to 
be  ground  on  one  occasion. 
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ftsTliat  is  at  a  loas}  or  more  pioperij  speaUni^  taken  aboft. 
wlildi  it  meaiia. 

BvMeerin — a  maidi  ditdi,  a  boondaiy. 

•0  In  **  hand-weedinf^"  old  glovcB  are  used  to  prevent  tibe  hands 
from  bdng  ii^nred  by  the  thisUes. 

«iTiih. 

«•  Brieoliai^i— squabble. 

•s  B  J  mj  soul  and  body. 

M  Girl  of  my  heart 

M  Light  of  my  eyes  and  of  my  heart. 

••The  welcome. 

•7  My  poor  children. 

•8God  is  sometimes  thns  termed  in  Ireland.  By  'Man**  iieve 
is  meant  person  or  being.  He  is  also  called  the  *Man  above*; 
althouf^  this  must  liave  been  intended  f6r»  and  often  Is  applied  to^ 
Cbrist  only. 

••  My  sugar. 

70  Untranslateable — but  means  a  womanly  man — a  poor  ef- 
feminate creature. 

Yi  When  an  Irish  peasant  sets  out  on  a  jonnicy»  or  to  transact 
business  in  fair  or  market*  he  will  not»  if  possible^  turn  back.  It 
is  considered  unlucky;  as  it  is  also  to  be  crossed  by  a  hare^  or 
met  by  a  red-haired  woman. 

Ts  Light  of  my  heart 

▼•It  is  unnecessaiy  to  add,  that  years  have  passed  since  tins 
date  was  giTcn. 
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